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E nMt>NiT Wiisim wrilcit in 
(IIC-N 57 clupk ‘1 Ilf lfp\lah’: 

h'H'lioe mil Irniii iiiv wimtiiw mi llitf 
inUtiiir, I saw die ciiunsi: iiiudc beiv 
juiuinii ill Itie laiidscani: iiiid tlw.* 
iiWipiiere ; ctwy hecuine diTtinvtly 
Ibjrd itf'rtiHis, Nature beHiiK to warn ii«. 
Rjiimiiiiiji lier imaiisi auriinriiv . liie 
bvii) of ‘•ummui is Iwiiig wiihdrawn. 

i<uonk‘\(, Ihik .rKissiiec carries iiiaii> 
li'ntct Ihc weigiu of any kirdiiiaiy 
M)iirc-nok' : the hituk is already half 
Oicr, a spliUing head of slt»m has 
k-cn built up aikl the riKulur is by 
• iMW ill nu dtnilU that 4 lie iiiKury uf 
•mminor is boing wilhdrawn I'nim the 
diilir hirnsdl, friNii the liistoricai 
ill wltMi he writes, lirtni ail 
Rtf artisik lie. has ever fteisunaily 
Ifflmii aitd rnmi the America whicit 
for so long clinuiieloJ and 
he is now ceasing even lo dis- 
9 iiil Update shivei. wiih liic iior> 
bm 111 an advanoing icc-c'jp. WiT- 
^bn'!! itionuinetUiH ciirinsMy and 
; wi mimi 'have not grown le.ss, hiil by 
Jpw ihcy are like Monluigne’s, 
fnijai wiiliin their own couirtry and 
^■diiing, wiUiuul real hope, a beUcr 
^ which vyill know hiwv to vaiuc 
lluiii v'Ut'Confkfence retiKiiiM, bill 
umfiidencc in one's funclion ebbs ; . 
liiioks Uu not «em 'lo have. 
niiK:li use ; ihe piri>Jic weal ha-s 
pKiivd iiyHf an iliusitin and private 
Vv* is miming oul of uiite. **.<”e,st 
Hin llvre de bonne fdy, luclaii' ”, 
yruto Mnnittigne, dampen/tig llw* 
NJtfcr’b aiduur. 

Iliiiuvcrili d*:/ I'eniriM, i|uu lO nc ni'v 
PTiipwe mliNinc fin. que d^ncH- 
r P*^'***' nS’ ay »fii iiuHu cwi- 
J-Maiion de ion senricL*; ny. de mu 
- i^j. fofvi*. ne Mini ' reiS ’ %ap- ' 
'i« d tin tel dcbnein. 

40 long IS we understand bacli 

■%r. 

lone \% ximilarly .sclf- 
Ji iLiem. “Ithe knowledge ;ihAl 

yh IS noi . 1 ^ wrilw 

fl ll/M, .... 

^‘'"ti'aiid umolitMi!i 'and -yitfil* 

S) wiil ^^n disappear liko-j pnff-of 
lias the utfeet t^.mkin'g eurlh* 
Wall UDimpor$ai« inil h^mian. 
* 111 , 1 ^ * 7 iiire ianc^lc.' JU is 

ti.iV • ' buniin l/Tb sbribiisly, 
Wiping .cfftfAs and 

'^vcnienu wU puviibns, 

rill' y^r in'.whteh he was 

k ‘ Ctif^ fVnr aiul ■ ihe 

m. IK pfofoifnd. growl ^ 

ffilt 

of Govtanhienl a .sivMhe 

“acNaxes Whfdi -il would • oiUy: 
Wiwied.an buiiding and drop> 
rjT,. .if.he hud handed il over, 
ings with the revenue tneR.wcre 
l.Owd and, i^uryitig, . mukihg 
iinfH?^ «^«'’»PP<>j«lroenl- with, -Ufe , 
In-i 9 fi <5 thine*’ were- 

JiHnS ckLstcnee • 

lighten. ‘Togo wi^ hls 
n i . *^^otn MtMal he ; was 
oiti : A^- I award bji the AmiMi- 
m h Sciences 

biit fc ' Niilwmal Book Award* 

iS Whor than puft'ed up. “They 
* am. how perhaps 
some sort of 
;Wvul andfilcdawjiy.'^",-.“ He is 



bariJ On liiiiwclf. and ho .softer on 
. iiumunity us a whole. “ Reading the 
ncwBpatwrK, and even the world's 
literature, I find that I more and more 
Teel a boredom with ;md even scorn 
Tor the human race.” In^ucti wuy.s 
his darkening iluujid i.s overtly, slated, 
but whiit gives it power -and makbi 
Upslale such an elegiac and. at limes 
uninann}n^ book ;-i.s thc.way in which 
.'the.seli^tjvily oi' h>s impres^uhs pre- 
sedUi picture .afte^ pi^tttf& pT decay, 
confusion and loss. Talcottville. NY.: 


EDMUND WIliSON : . 

Upstate 

Rcciirds and Rccollixlions of 

Northern New York 

386 pp plot 14 plates. Macmillan. 

£ 4 . 50 . 

is pre.seiited as a lust vestige oT the 
old, hopeful' America; and VVilsoji - 
not hiding or even [sheltering,'- just 
Wa|tlng'~tiikes Up residence there 
each Runimer.to find thui Hie new and 
. 'veiigcful' Am<iricu 'Hhs alw:iys'hroved . 


a bit closer. Not that it matters mucti 
any more. 

By the end of ttie liouk we're .< 
long way Irom the muud in which 
Wilson first evoked .Tulcottvillu, in 
his *' The Old Slone Hiiase '* cs.say of 
i'> 33 , later collcelcd in 7 '/iv ri«/<cnV<i/i 
Earjh({uaki'. In the Krsl place, that 
es.suy recalled the hopes of the Now 
Bngiiindem who ha 4 grown sick of 
nurrowhess and vrere ail for. pushing 
' oh. into thc!reulni of unlimited .oppor- 
tunity 


.[ALSO IN THIS.ISSliE' 

0 d 0 Ks aqd Rie BBC^ 3 : PoetSf Children, aod RevEewm^ 

• ' 57 * '■ 
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: Gwrge SteinerV ^ ' 567 ; 

' \ Arthur Kd^tler ^ . 5 ^ ' 

The Awtobtography^^ Place ! . ' 575 

ILettei^ on Solnethihg IVliKajlovic . : . . . 576 

E^Hoa S 6 SvBiA^l»hy tuid Memoirs 566 * Cfiticihni 567 , Art 568 ; Psydiol 6 » 569 , LocaB 
History 578 , Pdeliy 57 j, Historical Biography 576 , Histriry of Sdeacc. 579 , Mcial Studies 
580 ; HMory 58 VEthd 0 jpiHi>by 582 , Canada 583 ; Natural History 564 . ' 


I can Tcl'I Ihc relief iiiyicir of coining 
auay I'riHii tii llic.<c IliM lipluncls 

of Ihc '\di<olUiack^. iviicic, dixcardiiiH 
llic Nciv riijiland religion but mill 
speiikiiit.! ihc (alijuiiiuc of New England, 
llic .icttlcii foiMiJ liiiiiilv<>s Apace. Tiicy 
weic n pail of Hic new America, now 
riireici* tor a L'eiiliiry on die iiiuve 
The ihiilj of Ihc great .Ainuricim cx- 
pcriniem is still there in the writing, 
iiiul oicn ihiMigli tills old essay wax 
just as discnclumlcd ;i.s Ihc new hook 
is, the ilisctichanlmcnl worked in re- 
verse: riilcotlvillc was Ihe uppewite 
of a rclugc. rcpresenling a pa.sl that 
iiocdcil lo he csc.ipcd Irom, mil re- 
litnieil to. 

I 'hirlV ycui's or so laler. in f/p.Wir/t*. 
he is crickitii*. his neck to ^et tiack 
til il. but il >.s loo late. Miilurial pro- 
givss has aircadv mude its |;i»nt 
strides. .Im'ciiile delimpieiits and Up’ 
ro.in(iiis Itikers iimraiid iiiid destroy.' 
The .lolm Hiivli Society sliip.s tip flag- 
raiii slickers. I'rea-smvd wiiulmvx im 
which pud .I'ricnds have inscfibeil 
verses with a diaiiuiml pen are shut-: 
letvd III his absence, 'hie .Sundiiy 
^I'lr York Tlnurt is too licavy for 
him to carry. There is a spider in the 
bathtub ol a imdel. An old acipiain- 
tance, Albert Gnibct, keeps him. 
abreasi uf llie evi:r-esearaliiig ur-- 
crash slaliNticx. Mis daughter Helmn 
grows up .iiui Htarix liaviiig car> 
crashes of her own. in l %3 he lihd.s 
out th:it he has Tor all this lime boen 
living virtually on tup of a SAG 
air-buse. and is thercTore slap in the 
middle uTu priiiie target urea. Ry tliC' 
end uf the IuhiK there is a di.stindt 
possibility that a Tuur-lune highway 
will be coiislruclcd a Tew inches Tram 
his TroiU dour. 

Ttie dcltiil Is piled on rcIcnllesHly,- 
and if there wor.c.nuthing cImc work> . . 
ing against It, then Upstate would be - 
a dark: buuk indeed. But several 
things stop it being disabling. - 
f’irst, there arc revcUilions oT the 
Wilsonian charucler, ah when ho 
faces Uu.' bikers, and asks th^ 
why they can’t riilc un the highway. . 
instead oT around his houw, or when 
. he argues ' alioul Tambic penlum^ra* '. 

with Nabokov (who Insists that LoarV,; . 
: ..y .Never,. never,, rtever* never; npvff ”;- 
' is- iambic). ' or witeii he'-'tells Hilte ^ 
Nichols llmt 'Thurbor is not aliine iii ' 
lacking sclf<i!wur:iiico sit^d thid he, 
Wilson, often gets'up at four o'cfdck '' 
in the tnorning ip read old reviews pf 
his books. Id bits und piecp.s like theite ' ; 
there is enough singuluilty and *Aheer. .' 
. cjuirkineM .to keep thiihgx.huinming;' 

' -. 8 ^nd'. there ;«( evhtenice. of tha 
W-lL^nlan'/ cumi^ily, ;o.s when , h^:- 
'daajt^ hm 'know'^g^^^ 
c 6 uh^_*s; hiEibry;' oi*,' ■wfien‘--he .' be-y-- 
' . cPtAcs ^a ftHintling 

t|ie -sidj^tienj .^'.fate .pf- .tha - old;'-; 
Xbipidii communky . ■ WiJmfi pinV.!' 
I . ,:,^i!'' loiLmiinB 'ditngs,'.atid- 

reman^^ribg: tut: (^)E,..:ppitaL tKi^'^Uip^ 
crtnilUMy^onnsd.l^h cropi« vtp ! 

. ' is.drtll' the lopmo'xt mble.’-. 

' cute lif tK 4 tip of t!he. ica“.> 

' bahd. ' ' in by Cf^ s . 

• -y/rifr < 1950 -:li!* 7 O), WiWon wuy fitTi-.l'. 

du<’ind ; 6 'diuu 9 li^y • prepared :i' 
' oj'. 

. C*OA!.' 'bidakiiig • 

bopM -.l^j.T/itf! 
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Jmn} ilir Pftul Srn. Apohinifs to ihc 
In>tfuoi\ and O Ctinatla. (iirning mil 
iTnpon:mi iiivusiigiiiory pamphlets 
like The CotU War anti the Iwtune 
Tex and The Fruiif oj the Ml. A (a 
cnieiHlIy important attack on boon- 
doggling academicism which has yot 
to be pul>lishcd in Britain) and edit- 
ing A Preinde and the second and 
third in his series of literary 
chroniclesr The Shore.t oJ Light and 
The Bit Between My Teeth— ih3 
firsi, Ciawt’s and Contniercials, 
bavins appeared in 1950, 

Only the European panopllc scho- 
lars come near malching Wilson for 
learning, and for sheer range of cri- 
tical occupation there is no modem 
man to match him, not even Croce. 
If Upstate tends to give the impres- 
sion that his wonted energy now 
'only faintly flickers, the reader needs 
to remind himself sharply that the 
mental pou'er in question is s(/IJ of 
an order sufficient to illuminate the 
average city. Seemingly without 
effort, Wilson dropped A Piece of my 
Mind (I9S7) somewhere into the 
middle of- all this hustle and bustle, 
and. In the eliapler entitled “The 
Author at Sixty ** announced : 

1 have lately been coming to feel that, 
ns an Anicncan, I am more or less in 
the eighteenth cenliuy— or, at any rate, 
not < much • later than the early nine- 
teenth, ... I do not wnnt any more 
to bo bodiered whh the kind of con- 
temporary oonfTlou that I used to go 
out to explore. I make no ollenipl to 
keep up with the younger American ] 


lime ihc biii>k i« over, wu arc con- 
vinced that her story is iho story 
i>r Ihc book, and that Ihc story has 
gone against the mood, Kar,in sug- 
gested that Wiihon^ secret was to 
gaze at America with a cold eye 
without being cxild on America. The 
Anieriran Earihtiiiake inexorably re- 
corded the shattering effects of in- 
dust riairsm and Uic spiritual con- 
fusion of the New Deal, but It wa.s 
not a hopeless book — it responded 
to the period's viralities, even (while 
castigating it) the vitality of Henry 
Ford. Upstate very nearly is a 
hopeless book, and for a long 
while we suspect that Wihon has 
gone cold on Amcric,s. But Hnally 
we see that he hasn^, qivjte ; as the 
girl Mary works to establish herself 
in a way that her European origras 
would probably not have allowed, 
the American adventure haltingly 
b^ins all over agoin, at the eleventh 
hour and in the fifiy-nlnlh minute. 

Against the Styginn background 
of the book's accumulated imagery 
it is not much hope io ofTcr, but it is 
not nothing, and Wilson wus never in 
the consolation business anyway. 
Which leaves us — as we shelve 
Upstate beside A Prelude and pru- 
dently leave room for (he books 
dealing with the thirty uncovered 
years between (hem-^ilh (he ques- 
tion of what business Wilson has 
been in. 


mnporary contnou that I used to go r, i. * 

out to explore. I make no ollenipl to surviving, OUt 

keep up with the younger American ns w hn f ? 

writers s and I only hope to have the . .... , . „ 

time to get through some of* the cins- Whut does Wilsons effort amount 

sics 1 have never read. Old fogeyism Bn atom of truth in his 

IS comTortably closing in. dispirited suggestion that his books 

Taking him at his word on this last **ViI?* 
point, most critics and reviewers Wilson belongs with the 

were relieved, i^icli was verv'fool- copious, critical minds like 

ish 6f them. ^ ^ • Saintsbury, Sainte-Bcuve, Croce, 

• * .. . . . Taipe: is he doomed to survive like 

isut on the first porql, about feeling them only as an emblem of the quali- 
nimsed to be on eightccnih-century 'ties a mindc.in have, &intsbury for 
or ninetwoth-cMhu-y figure. Wilson gusto, Sainte-Beuve for diligence, 
was making a juA estimate, even if Croce .for rigour, Tnine for drama? 
he meant only that he didn’t drive a Wilson makes Van Wyck Brooks’S 
^ pronounce output look normal, Eliofa look slim, 

Alfred Empson^, Trilling's nnd Lravirt 
Kazin arguM in his review of The look -famished. Just how is all this 
(collected in avoirdupois (o be moved forward 7 
Cwi/e;iipoMrf«), the We need to decidd whethei critical 

P'B'n'y done 

£S«*^°** histoncal ' so much to inllueiwe its- 

.yunishe, wiih li, time 


; Bht on the first point, about feeling 
himself to be an eightccnih-century 
or ninetcenth-ccnltu'y figure, Wilson 
was making a juA estimate, even if 
he meant only that he didn’t drive a 
car and couldn't bear to pronounce 
the word “movies", As Alfred 
Kaan argued in his review of The 
AjneHran Earthquake (collected in 
hi&’lnne book Cori/e/nporories), the 
mer^ to coinpare Wilson are the 
|itot]ary' artists driven by historical 
imagmations— 4neh like Ckrivle. 


'ri.A j!, vamsjies Wlin 118 lime 

the or continues. To continue, it must 
BDhiething bejSid mX 


giWually' . rbvealed— and revealed 
PnW ^dually even to bumolf— 4n- 
ter^ in a local young woman striv- 
ing to better heiie|f: Perhaps wiithi 
odi Mly wiUlng K WifeonTteMK 
a supe<tory here : flashes and frag- 
monfs are all we get Bitt by the 


imporiaht as those functions arc: jt 
m^st have eml^ied, not just recom-. 
pieAded, a' permanent literary value. 
And wc do not have to re-read much 
- of Wilson’s criticism— alt'hoDgh it 
would be a year, of perfect pleasure 


I- to rc-rcad all uf it- -to sec that it does 
y cnibudy a value, and cinbiulics it in 
LS it way and to a degree that no other 
;• corpus of Iwcnliclh-ccntury work has 

0 approached. But this value, so easily 
e .sensed, is very dilTlcull to d^ne, since 
e it must perforce reside in whatever 
!• is left after opposing high estimations 

- uf Wilson have cancelled each other 

- out. Lionel Trilling (in *’ Edmund 
s Wilson; A Background Glance", 

1 collected in A Gathering of Fugi- 
s lives) says that an intcre.st in ideas is 
t the very essence of Wilson's crili- 
i cism. Alfred Kazin, on the other 
) hand, says that ideas arc things Wil- 
son is not at home with, if both these 
men admire the same thing in Wil- 
son, what is it 7 

The answer is that Wilson has n 
mental style— a mental style which 
reveals itself in the way he writes. He 
IS proof by nature against meta- 
physics of any kind (someiinies to the 
dimaging extent that he cannot grasp 
why men should bother to hold to 
them), and .this characteristic gives 
his work groat clarity. He never has 
to strive towards perspicuity, since 
he Is ncrer templed even momentarily 
(onbandonit. And in more than flffy 
years of activity he has pul up such 
a consistent show of knowing what 
he means— and of writing it down so 

lu L "2"^ !*® understood— . 
i^t he has Invited underestimation. 
The most dinicult escape Houdlni 
cyef mnde was from a wet sheet, but 
siwc he was in the business of doing 
difflcult-looking things he had to 
® *^'®*^* uecRuse to the 

public It seemed easy. What Wilson 
was doing was never easy, but he had 
the good manners to make it look 
that way. If he could only have 
managed to dream up an objective 
correlative, or a few types of 
ambiguity, or if he had found it 
opportune to start lamenting the loss 
of an organic society, he would be 
much more fashionable now than he 
isi Bnl-we can search his work from 
end to end without finding any such 
MnvMsatlon-plece. . What we do 
find IS a closely argued dramnlia 
namtiye m which good judgment 
«nd misjudgment both stand out 
pininly. The dangerous excitement 
9[^ 'wtativdy. formulated concept is 
a^nt from his work, and for most 
of us this is an excitement that Is 
hard to forgo : the twentieth century 
hw given us a palate for such pepper. 

But there is another, more durable 
excitement which Wilson's entire ( 
body of work serves to define. Thera i 
is a clue to it in Upstate, in the pas- ( 
snw ■ where Wilson discusses the < 


They were al Harvard at (he same time, one. In Ihn fniiA . 

Brooks of the class of 1908. Eliot of “The Or liS ' '’6 ,,, 

1910, anil boih, as was natural then, wriiiAn r Noi t.- 

weni, after college, lo England. Eliot r/,ll ^alcrcowS 

took root there, but Brooks said that, ■* j Chores «/ Linim 
during the months he spent in England, uiado explicitly ; ' i 

he found himself preoccupied with What wc lack, then in ii, i> . 
American subjects. This difference is not writers or iv^n r. 
marks the watershed in the early nine- but simply serious IIia,« * M 
teen hundreds in American literary life, school of critics I 
Eliot slays in England, which is for him ie. Brooks. Miimfor.i 
still the moihcrland of literature in K^tch. though they 
English, and becomes a European; ‘tleas; do not occuBw7k5l!*'i‘*’*i 
Brooks reiyms to the United .Stales and with the art or « 

devotes himself lo American wriling, whom they dealt 
at the expense of what has been written does produce in h- 
in Europe. Elioi reprints the growth amount of criticism to i.S * 

of an American internationalism: what it is doinc f i. " 

Brooks, as a spokesman of the (wen- be said in eenerfll ihl. i ^ 

ties, the beginnings of the sometimes all municale ®wlih ?«- “« 

too conaioiis American literary self- opinions do not rSPu 
glorilicallon which is part of our astonlshlna to ?^'***' 

American imperialism. * r J" Ameki 


m h 


giuruicHiion wnicn is part of our astonlshlna tn Ah.., ' 
Am.r,c.„ ,n,pen.lism. *PlF “ 

As it happened, Wilson was to go on ihe liteJn 

to cover American snhii*riG vuiTh nil "'OfPncro ^is a non-eotdn^' 


"•»®'*ciP‘«.e«herignorinaBl L 
beHef that the American achievement leaders or taking cogniSSnu S 
could well be crucial in the continuity existence only by distani and cm 
of that internationalism ; and to cbm- sneers. H. L. Mcncka mJt 
bine these two dements with a total * present themselves, Qsifuwi 
aulhon^ of preparation and state- ™ « 

ment. For that preparation, he had SI? oD'tfiei 

the brilliant education available in discussion of hit 


^rew^-'i^hlcctor^^^ — maS S Sj?! ^ - 

ready to mosp it. For that statement, the iatler'i workS“amSng"th?S 
he obliged to evolve a style which one of those lists of fdiow 
would make his comprehensive seri*> crazes in which the Metcm 
ousness unmistakable in every line, includes also the recall of 
these two things came the £,»“ pape^bag cookery, 
solid achievement of judgments j established in „ 
based on unarguable knowledce abiv "?,** course, consider )i 
supplied to meet an historical demand. Kten 
From the beginning, Wilson was n Kite Sf cMsiderabM^ 

it^lthJ?* ^ chosen man. And never been induced lo defend if 
It 18 this feeling of watching n man lion (though Kmtch has rcceolfy 
proving himself, equal to an incon- up some challenges). And iher 
testably important^ task — explaining tics have been belaboured byihei( 


the world to America and explaining of several different camps n 
America to itself-^hich provides the "taking any attempt to sirike bu), 

constant excitement of Wilson’s work ronhermorc, seems unfortunite 
I TfiiBuiisworn. some of our most Importanlfl. 


rn. ' Sherwood Anderson and Eugene d 

mffgre&t for example— should work, p 

fihniv.nfF gK;Ia apparently do, in almost compfen 

SHOW on siyie Iclicctual isolation, receiving (wiBt 

Commanding rips kind of excite- outside but little Intelllgcnlcrilic^iij 
ment his prose needed no other. Wii- In their sollury hw 

son grew out of ll.e great shSw-off S“P*"’8 "H 

nS havo pra«dS''w1ihiiiiMh»*i'**'l? Wiisoii's innoviilioii ras IS M 
blasIlnrSmSSforZ^h^ "«> American inlelligcnisia si Sj 

ind were u Europeun e\s 

tally different from ilmm In rS common language. “ For rtw 1 
ing^bound lo over-wrlto. ^ I»ngu«8c ", he wrolejnjj^ 

essny, "which nil French wriieftii 
® adopted the Men- matter how divergent ihoir 


,n,ci;d itcK'. it iHiphed th:il 
need for an iwerdmc 
■ ,,^,ijiy sdnee writer iind 

f jnotlwr. As LmncI 1 rill- 
™vin.-ing!y argu«I..Wil- 
in an editonnl chair for 
t ^ Rmthih- were it big iiclp in 
‘ Ylfe MK right he »■:„ in 
<»Bliiuwnslv (m«»re Hum Iwn- 
ofihi' piece"''* The Shores of 
fiiM M l he Nety 

i)h ) before .i sclf-delining midi- 
flf inlelligiJnl n»cn, hH «f whom 
wiwblc of aiJprecbting Ihul 
sdiould liireuliilc. 

chronicler of 
J920S 

pidiienin’ chronicles, especiiiliy 
S/ioffi of Light, are ctimmtwlv 
jbove Wilson’s more inle- 
books, and afriimiah it .seems 
. ilul llie people doing the vaJu- 
Ime not corrcclly judgeii the 
rtjitfc of tiw Inilcr, the evuUiii- 
MvctthelcM Mcms just iil first 
,t, As hos often been pointed 
g lhere U nothing in criiicism to 
oiilKilirill of hearing Wilson pro- 
bKlhe first descriptions and dcFi- 
^ of the strung new American 
uTC llmt Mils coming np in the 
. Ihe first emays on Fitzgerald 
H Htniingwity will always stand 
Ik puied objects for any lilenii'y 
iHirjIril's envy and respect. But 
ifiin we nnisl rememher to 
i trying to nourish ourselves 
db condimenis mIorc. What needs 
I k apprcciiiled, iliroughoui the 
rc) chronicles, is the steady work 
nporliug, Judging, sorting mil. en- 
i|ing. r^ovlng. and rc-eslimal- 
IliMhrcc litcniry chronicles are, 
other thin^. shuUoring re- 
Mhiii many of the men wc 
ii^apnsh with the name of critic 
UD^er judged h piece of writing 
ibdr livc^-^Jitst elaborated on 
4pKnlt alrendy formed by other 




. , , unsay, wnion iiii rreiiwi 

Bfiopled the Men- mnttcr how divergent ihoir > 
ikf u III toughness but eschewed niways p(K»css In common: the 
li P«n- fiungo- of crilicIsnT." Thai wn 

wllSivi *** points nnd Ideal, and by behaving as jf Jf 

It T . 1 ? I flgreo. already come, about, he didaj 
^ inleihgence could bo deal lo bring it into cxislcw» 
a uniting factor rather thnn a divisive neutral, dignified tone of hk p 


■;l ■ 


Milton 


JTv «ic secano volume ot the first Milton 

trom the Ids Wry and. meaning qf words toihe history and 


Philosophy and Education 

oSbuSSri ^ucaUonsd problems. Routled^ have just 

•SnSw m a now series, the Intern^onai Library 

edftpd by R. S. Petera. The scries i| 

education i'***!** ® - ^“****B'**«n*al work in the phlioso|diy of. 

M^ahon which is both practioaUy rdevant and philosophically com* 

guIdMdeW school 

ai 


^ ^ ®*^***y ut onimlsm and its place* in anfeopologyi 

“‘I R- s- ?ETE^^ 

£5.50 

PBTe 1^PREA*''’4'^ Tminliig Ideas and Applications 

Patients in Glasgow 


A certain demumtmtimi of Wil- 
a'ilQlegrily in thhi regard is Iik 
7 lo usscu minor and anctl- 
liicntiiro uhout which no gen- 
opinion has previously been 
• Dpi 77ft* 5/iw* of iievogiiition 
htrioik Gmv tire nuliirul ciii- 
*lions of WUmui's early drive 
ris mining and assitying in icrri- 
*D*^y else hiul oven Miikcd luit. 

« u a memory ; he ncvei’ at 
believed lh«t the IiiKioric 
^by which writings arc fi»r- 
jnould go Uitexamiiied or lie 
3 Irreversible. Remembering 
^ihc mtmy tlulien the literary 
raWM perform ; not so speclacu- 
^y « discovering, but etiiiHlly 
WliiiL For Wilsol 1 ^l scif-im- 
w lak of ciccitlaling opinions 
J ap inlelligent ciunmunity (a- 
^niiy whewe existence depends 
^ a process, for itx whole exist- 
^*11 ihese duties needed to be 
WQiKly carried out, and -it Is 
‘>fjBnph of the . literary chon IcIch 
^ were carried out in so ad- 
a. Wily. . 

JwaH these things are held in 
■ iM true waltire of ihe literary 
^ cannot be jceen. even by 
abtwe the rest 
wurit. hi The Shores of 
^ »iwe®ary to appreciate nut 
Scolt Fiizgersld" and 
of Ernest Hemingway ", 
"Tiie Ijtterary 
Crash 

S^Vefie". .In aassivs and 
need lo clierp>h not 
'“i.e.^nd-wii,hat«Iirt-]ohs like 
.Who KifW Roger 
^ the Mw- ■ 
FS5: ** ’* hut also 

fcver of .weighing up 

E3rJJ|2h®)H, . 
itiWKi; tot” c^ys fike 

War - Wrirk" 
r on. the rt vil 

piuking 

^ l no hope ui 

b^^ Teetli - ti hook 
“ " I ihin By re- 
■il vrgimr uf 
mauM tlie 
« in ii. ■* I lie 
: M 

^denve"r are 
whftt: WHson 
Etr« a library 

.SSfdi 

lil; 


Skide gi»l 'Lite wh<ih* .Siiilc revival 
htUi fsKiw and Hici\ively siM ihc limiis 
for ilM cxipiin.sUtu. 

'Ihc lilorary clirtmielfA would havo 
been more Ilian enough by ihcniNoKcs 
lo c.slahlisli Wilson 's prc-cminoiice: 
(o -a high degree they have thal sense 
ol the dni-ma of ercaiiviity which 
la-iue had been able lo capliire hiiJ 
exploit, U people are going to read 
oivly .some of Wilson imslead of all of 
him. ilien the chroivielui are what 
they Klioiild read. But il is one iliing' 
Ui say tills, ami anoLlior to iia'cpl the 
assumption dislrevsingly widespread 
ill recent years (hat A xel's Castle 
and The iVoiind and the Row and 
The 1‘riple Thinkers .b:ive in some 
way done the work tliey had lo do 
and may be disearded, like nsed-up 
booKtci's. '( here is nut much doubt 
about how such an idea gained eur- 
rviicy, books of long essays being so 
much harder to read than books of 
short ones. Rut there is no reason for 
anyone who has actually read and 
LindciMood a book like A.xei's Castle 
to go along with such a Slovenly 
notion. When, in the Yeats chapter 
of that book. WiUon compared the 
Yeats of |9.t| to i-lic Dante who was 
able “ to sustain a grand manner 
throiigli sbeer intensity without rhet- 
orical heightening", he was writing 
permanent criticism, criticism which 
cjin't be superseded, certainly not 
by piindHs who arc boning up their 
Dante I'rum a parallel text imicad 
of luiiTiiing' i'l the hard way from a 
teacher like Christian Gauss. It is 
barbarism of u peculiarly academic 
kind to suppose thal truths of this 
order - not insights, explications, or 
glasses, hut irulhs— can be appropri- 
ated to a data-bank or dismissed as 
obsolete. A Danlesque "epigram- 
matic bitterness " is prerisely the 
quality lo see in Ihe mature Yeats, 
and in 19.11. before the last poems 
were written, it was virtually prescient 
to be able lo see il, since that 
quahly hud not yet reached its full 
eonceniralion. 

Wilson paid heavy penalties for 
being plain or raihor wc paid heavy 


penalties for not seeing Ihe force of 
his plainness. In the Rliot chapter of 
A. xeT.\ Castle he said something about 
Kliol lhai forty years of theses and 
learned articles have dune their best 
to bury, something which we arc only 
now capable of seeing as criticism 
rather than conversation, the intbr- 
veuing luihhub of academic industry 
having revealed itself as conversa- 
tion rather than criticism : 

We are akays Miig disiiKiyvil, in our 
Rcneral rending, to tlUHivor that lines 
piiumg Iluvtc which we hud believed lo 
rapn»em Fliot'K residuum of nriginwl 
rnvenlfon liad (tcon taken, over or 
adapt^ fn«ni other writers. . . . One 
would be inclined u m'liri to q^anme 
that all thus loud of enid.fion aiyil 
iitenitiire would hb enough lo sink uny 
writer, and that each a pr4tdueiinn au 
"The WuMc Land " must be u work or 
seuand-hsind inApirdtipn. And it is true 
that, in reading’’ EMot and Pound, we 
are soBnellnies visited by uneasy roool- 
lecrUvn-s of Ausonlus, in the roirrai 
oenltuiy, oonvpo.sing G^k-und-Lutin 
niucuronius ' and idecing. together 

C 'c nwifiurai «nit of verses irwi 
_il. Y« Eliot manages 
imist effective preaisely— m ‘The 
Waste I'aind " -where he might be ex- 
pected to be least originu) -he luecceds 
in conveying his nieaning._in commimj- 
caiing his emaiion, in* spile of all his- 
learned or mysteclons. allusions, and 


whether we uoderstand |hem or. not. 

• Ln this rspeef, iliere s ciiribiii con? 
trbst betwben Rtlot ahd Ezra Pound. ' 


With Pound, Wilson was like TaL 
iiilah Bankhead faced with a tricksy 
pniduclion uf Shakespeare : he 

wasn't iifftiid to stnnouncc. “ There « 
less in this tliuii meets the eye ’ . With 
Eliot, he wus bold enough ui say that 
things were simpler than they ap- 
peared al first Wush. Both these 
judgrnenlH were backed up by a deep 
learning which h;id nothing to fear 
from either man. by a sense of qual-- 
liy which knew hoiv lo rely on itself, 
ariii by a scribusiiess which was not 
concerned with putting up a front. 

The liieti'Oiwlifan ■ | \ 

Ideal ■ ;■ 

' Thcrd w Id 1^^ 

riurl .'vf the h's hw>re hier- 

cilul -simpiy lo.slaie tout. WiKons 
cnlirccrilical corpus will gq ‘to ^ctng' 
Feud so long as men, are prepured to 

ujT wiing inagttrino ' VY 

RepaWA; Iqter Ihe Nep’ > 


was iriumphaiilly siictessful. Hu is 
the ideal of the iiiclrnpiiliian critic, 
who imdcrsloiKl from the beginning 
lltul the inielligciiLV of llic metm- . 
polls is in a cerl,iiii relation lo Miu 
intelligence of the aca<leiny, and went 
on uiulurslanding tins cvuii when the 
inlelligcnce of the academy ccaseij to 
uiulersland its relation lo the iniclli- 
gcnce of Ihe nietiopolis. When Wil- 
son called the Modern l.anguage 
Assochilion to order, he perruriiicil 
tile must important aeudcinic act of 
the postwar years 'he reminded Ihc 
scholars that their duly was lo 
literature. 

For Wilson literature has always 
been an inlernaliunal comiminily, 
with il comprehensible politics of its 
own. He learnt languages not just 
out ol passioaiile curiosity but out 
of quasi-political purpose, becoming 
acquainled with whole literatures in 
the .same way that a man who carries 
an international ipassporl proves him- 
self a part of the main. As late as 
the mid-l95fls Wilson was :ipologiz- 
ing for not having done enough in 
this line: he h:is always been a Irific 
guilty about failing lo get interested 
in Portuguese and Spanish, Hut to 
H chastening extent he had already 
made himself the universal litcralus, 
and in the Liter decades of his life we 
find him becoming increasingly con- 
scious that this is his major role— if 
he has any sigiiincunce in the realm 
of action, then this is it. Modesty has 
never been among Wiisun’s charac- 
teristics, but a certain difiidence docs 
creep in. of whirii the quietism and 
resignation of Upstate arc the togical 
culmiiiution. The central paradox of 
Wilson remains unresolved: he luis 
put himself above the battle, inhabit- 
ing an Empyrean of knowledge by 
now funditmcmally divorced from an 
iinworkabie world. The paradox was 
vicious from the beginning, becoming 
more and more s») as modern history 
unfolded in front of him. Wilson 
was il born inlermitioiuilist in Hlcrn- 
turc and a bom isolationist In politics, 
and there is u constant tension 
between the achieved serenity of his ' 
literary judgment and the threatening 
complexity of his self-con«iousne,ss 
as iin American. 

A patrician Individualist by nature, 
Wilson wus auloimiiically debarred 
from riiniling with Ihe pack. His 
radicalHm in the 1920s and i930s had 
n deeixive quiillialivc difference from 
any Marxist mialyscs currenily avail- 
nbfe: il was elitist, harking back to 
the informed democracy of the 
American past, and thcrefure on n 
richer historical base than the hastily 
imported F.uropeaii doctrines which 
hemased his contemporaries. Wil- 
son's reports on Detroit arc as devaa- 
(Sling ns Marx on (he working day, 
but the intensity is the only con- 
nexion. Wilson was revolted by in- 
dustrialism's depredations-^if Iho 
ecological lobby ever wants to put 
a bibic together, there are sections of • 
The Ainerkan ' Earthquake which 
could go straight into RevcJnlions-- 
but the revulsion was just as much 
on behalf of what America had pre- 
viously been as on behalf of what it 
might become. Marxism 'S Julwe- 
directed metaphysics: Wilsons 

thought was beitl towards the literary 
recovery of Ihc csllmuble past. . • 

I 

The staunch, 
isolationist 

MiiklnS no coimhilnwrit to com- 
munism. Wilson was never compelled 
to scrainble away from II, and he ; 
hiuintuincd his .digrtily throughout 
the 1930s. By 1940 he had completed ; 
his analysis of the revolulionary tra- ■. 
dilion in Europe and published it as 
to the Finland Station, in the final , 

• paragraph of that book he declared 
It unlikely that the , Marxist ctccda 

- would be.abic to bring about' 

a, society in which ihe'aiiperibr’develpp; 
ment of 4ome Is not paid for by the- ; 

: exploilaiion. ihiil, «. by. <he^, deliberate 
,d«nida!jnn of Qlhers-’p society; which 

will be hbntogciieauR and^coaperatiye - 

• m' i»ur commercial socletyi is hot.- and . 
dinMTWd; to the best of . their ability, by 

' dii consv’ioiis creative rtiinds] of its , ni^n* •• 

■■beri.:‘';0 

Americit went 16 wjtr agsfih. and Wfi' ■ 
Wilson Was isolationist: as with the. • 
First world War; so with the^Secodd, ' 

he saw no. point' in America becohfir 
hig .involved. .He St-as still- explain- 
ink such phenbracni by mur^t pres- ■* 
‘X'ureh arid Ute .dcyibus>'t(toniyiftg:,qf‘"^^ 


Gruli Street 

Studios In a Subculture 

Pat Rogers 

'Grub Siraet' has become a vaqje term for denoting all types of hack 
wriling, though (or tlio Auguslans it embodied not just nn actual place 
but a definite life sivlc. This study shows how the major saliriels - 
Pope, Swift and Fielding — built a potent fiction round (lie real 
circumstances in which the scrihblais lived, and demonstrates that 
this is an important and neglected aspect of iliair wriling. 

25lh May, £5.69 

The Sociology of Education 

Second Edition 

P.W. Musgrave 

A completely revised edition In which tiio text has been greatly 
expanded to lake account of much recent research and Ihe changes 
that have taken piece - eepecinlly in the organisation of secondary 
Bcliools - since. 1965. Greater stress has been laid on the social 
influencos that atfoci a child's educability, end there la completely 
new material on the Influences of (he pear group and the mase media, 
and on the curricula. ", , . should soon figure on many reading lists in 
university education departments and colleges of education.'* 
TfS reviewing the First Edition, 

25th May, £2.75; University Paperback: £1,30.. 

An Economics Textbook for AMco 

Second Edition 

Ann Seldman 

A well-established study which prasenle the sublecl from a thoroughiy 
African viewpoint. The Information has been brought up to date, and 
new and relevant material uaod where neceseary. 

£3.00; Univefsity Paperback: £1.50 

Now available as University Paperbacks: 

The Lost literature of Nedievul 
England 

R.M. Wilson 

"A aocoiui, much-revised edition of a olasslo, Irtoorporatlng recent 
work , . , It Is now even more readable. 'wllh Ihe style sharpened, and 
the quotallone longer end livelier." ■ .£1,26 

Shakespeare and the Coniines 
of Art 

Philip Edwards 

A positive view of Shakespeare as a oonsolous creator, preoccupied 
with enlarging the confines of art. Partlcular proihlnenco is given to 
those plays which overtly discuss the nature of poetry, and to those 
Which seam boldest in their altempC to redoncile contraries in 
' experience. • . . fiOp 


EYRE METHUEN 



Second Ed/iforf'^ \ . , j- , 

609 Examples of Historic CoBturne in Colour . 

= Henhy Haraid Hansen 

ThO co|0ur llluBtratlons » spread over ninely-eix pages of pfatea- 
are based on original paintings, seuiptursa, manuscripte and fashion 
plates, .presenting a.racoixi<of the evolution of European dress 
unrivalled in riohness apd accuracy. This second edition contains new 
plates.and text ooverino ffio dqvelopriKent of costiinne from 1856 to 
,1970. ■■ ■ •.£1,06' 


Desr^ond SeWard ' 

'".'.’• a car#rur ahd'wsllr'siudied hletbry.pr the Military Religfdue 
Orders *« i helps ua.to underatand the lesaoh tfial Wie still find palnfto 
to leernr^that.lhe infidel of those days Wfs jsoora^niea a,m(ich;moro > 
Christian , peraori thjin hiStoOfthem pouhterpait." bfigei D^rinio, 
Sunday TeJegreph,^!j ,;.i ad ah BGcounMira hitok jA ewollW la 

finhiy based onpriniary eofireesy'of.wnlch ^sWato 
grrisp." Richard LUckelLNevySiKietyr ' ' ' . ; ' £4^6' 
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An Encydopoedia 
of Parliament 

Norman Wilding and 
Philip Laondy 
FOURTH EDITION 
revised and expanded 

‘Tills new, revised ediilon lives up 
so well 10 the high standards of 
Its predecessors. Procedure in 
Commonwealth Parllamonts is 
changing in quite fundamental 
ways every year and the academic 
study of Parliament as an Institution 
Is extending ever more widely in 
schools and universFlies ; but 
nowhere except in An Encyclopaedia 
ot Parllamenl will one find quick 
access to a short, aulhorilatlvs 
description of the tools of the 
parliamenlary trade, and with it 
the ossenMal history which both 
explains and enlivens the subject. 
Perhaps the moat Imporlanl fimcllon 
of the book ie Its contribution as 
a guide to current parliamentary 
forms and practice, and the authors 
deservehigh praise for the detail 
end accuracy with which this task 
la carried out ' 

Mlehbal Lawrence, The 

PerUammlarlan 

£6.60 Demy 8vo 044pp 

Queen Victoria and 

the Bonapartes 

Thao Aronson 

' Mr Aronson has made excellent use 
ol his sources, Including some pro* 
vkMJSly unpublished exitaotsfrom 
VIctorta's diattes. His story 
Is often amusing, and his skill in 
tracing llie course of those 
bizarre royal friendships makes It 
enellogelher dellghllul book ' 

The Seols/na/i 

£2.76 Demy 8vo 272pp . 

t2pp half-tone lliustratlone 

Hampton Court 

R. J. MInney 

' Tills enthralifng desorlpilon of the 
building and hlslorloal associations 
of Hampton Court would be worlhy 
■qfnoHce done for Mr MInney'a 
ftresentatlon of Cardinal Wofeey ' 

The Sunday Times 
Ed.60 Demy Bvo 266pp 
^pp half-tone Illustrations 

/|i Dictionary of 

Abbreviations 

W, Gurnett, C. E. J. Kyt9 

Cbmpfetely Revised and updated, 

■ includes comm.arqlel, technical; 

; bderUOflQ, legal, gebgtaphio, and 
: geifsral ebbrevlatlona In English 
and is uaelul in covering a very wide ' 

. Mnge of.eommerolel abbrevlellons In ■. 
the major European lenguagss. 

;aiO rrx41" 256pp 

the Outline of History 

h; dwells 
Revised by Raymond ' 

. PoslgateanflG.P,w^ls 

H. Q. Mfells* dessle work danfully 
revlqed and brought up to' dale In 
.8 new/ .edition. .. > . 

■ §6.76 bpmy 8vp 1126pp 2b7 lh« 

> drawing B and mdps 

Music since 1900 

, Nicolas Slonimsky 

l^ubllehed for the first time In this 
Op^’^Slonhnsky'Bciresslo Is > 
f; wipally Bphrpnolqgypf.musloal , . . ; 
■ ^nlaof the.oenlO^ up 
,jbai80 discusses developtnehta In ■' 

-tgueio and heea dlolldnaryorterms, i- . 


Htj;! IliitiiK'-ts -it \v;is ii riil>i:m pi>si- 
1ii>n. iiL'ViT iniicli .ilicivcl ^j^cc he first 
picked it up I't'iim I unnurcl Wncjlf. 

Wilson has ililliciiliy in iiiKlcrslirnd’ 
ing how irratcoiial furLCs can l)c so 
potent, in Europe wii/mm HactU'ker 
and .-f /'/«’<■<• of Diy Mind lie cume 
clusc to holding the Eiiropciuis collcc- 
lively tv.spurisibfti for pulling their 
own houses down in ruins iihuui Ihcir 
hciids. It w:is iliu high point of his 
isolationism, further reinforced by a 
cominilinuni to the American past 
Amounting in visionary fervour. In 
hi.s iufmiralion for l.incoln wc find 
Wifson getting very near the mysti- 
cism he .spent a lifetime scrupulously 
avoiding. Finally he found an histor- 


ical base sDiicI-sccniing enough to 
iiistify the relieved rediscovery of a 
Platoiirc Guardian class. " T o simp- 
lify ", ho wrote in A PUn' of my Mintl 
11957), ■ 

nac can s.iy that, on ilie one liancl, you 
liiul in the Uiiiiccl Stales the luoplc who 
are constantly aware . . . that, beyond 
iheir opportunities for muney-ninkiny, 
they have a slake in the success of our 
system, tliai they share the responsibility 
to curry on its insiituiions, to find e.vpres- 
ston for its new point of view, to give it 
dignity, to make it work: and, on the 
other hand, the people who arc merely 
tioncerned with making a living or a 
fortune, with practising some profession 
or tnuslcring some lechnical skill, us 
they would in any other country, and 


who lack, or do not possess to quite 
the same degree the .sense of Amcrien'u 
role. 

That was ns far a.s he gol ; the Repub- 
lic he loved began tu be overwhelmed 
by the Democracy he had never been 
sure about, and in the new reality of 
the 196051 he found himself (axed but 
unrepresented. 

In Upslafe Wikon is fneed with the 
ruins of the Amcriesm Dream, and 
appears to be forgetting what wc arc 
bound to remember; that the frag- 
mcnls can be built with tmd thsil this 
fact is in some mc.'isiirc due to him. 
The intellectual commiuiity which is 
now fighting for the Republic against 


its own dcb'iliijiUng lumwir. u 
a considerable c«em 

"f'"|nal;',r8op.irtducS' 

Christian Gauss was to w? 
niiister to piipil-Wiison is t" 
body; nobody he can see. 

the contimiiiy he hclL 
define, But, beyond the rdsft 
vision now limiting ii«]f 
Cod and Talcottvilic, theft 
always be young men coming up 
will find Ins achievement 
light. He is one of the uroai 
of Iciiers m our century 


amera angles 


Shacking up 


Are the Colonels there to stay? 




'‘Judl^ousty. qMec4ed';-’aMkWa^ 

« dersd:^d eal^wilh-de^oii^ne 
M are alwayetof ortnMve , 1 . 
tnlaleoneo(.fhi0 fei^refMwtod. 

bpokslhat are genuinely 
:: .lpalBpBnsable, Ha waii as being ! . ' 

, :;',l!ampnqety'entertaL'nlr»g.t:‘; ' 

• ■ dwn wbrrack, Sunday Tdagfaph. ^ 

. tjliie Uader'of Braheis 

: :Max Harrison v. 

the third in a s^e^ of Hoiik ' ' 

tyhldilplroduceahddlheussthe ' 
'Mnga purest I9lh Centdiyim^^ 
MpkNairfson ls an author^ on ine’ 
iilitjalc of Brahms and fn thls work . 

. ^ out to khqvv the cbrppQseHb ' . 

. devefopmenVand his upfque oontrl-: : 
. i butki^.to tile Qdrnian Lied. . . 
i^.78; : LbrgeCr. 6vo ieOpb ' , 

: 31 rn'iislo examples - 

CASSELt BOOKS ^ 


DAVID HOLDf^N: 

Greece Mithoiil Columns 

The Making of tlie Modern Greeks. 

336pp. Faber and Fuber. £3. 

Hot since the early days of Franco's 
rule in Spain has there been such a 
bone of conlcntion in Europe ns 
Greece under Pnpadopoulos. He and 
his military colleagues have been 
represented variously as fascist 
monsters, as figures of fun, or os 
simple soldiers doing u difficull duty, 
and even doing it mlher well. It has 
been said that they Auved Greece, 
that they are mining Greece, or even 
that they . have made very little 
difference. One respectable autho- 
rity has compared Papadopoulos 
with de Gnulle; others compare him 
with Hiller. But such comparisons 
put him in the wrong league 
flilogctlicr. Nearer to the mark 
would be Perdn or Nasser, except 
•that mllhary dictntorshipa in Argen- 
tina or Egypt are not thought In 
Western Europe to be so outrageous 
ns such a dictatorship in Greece. 
And this, in a nulshclJ, is the point 
of Davfd Holden's book. He argues 
that what has happetied in Greece' 
sjnee 1967 Is really no worse than 
similar events in other new, unstable, 
developing countries;. that tho Greeks 
have got only whul they deserve ; and 
that anyone who thinks otherwise is 
n victim- of the fallacy of Hellenism. 

Debunking the fantasies of the 
philbellenes is not q sport. There 
are in Tact two well-tried -methods. 
George Finlay, imitating the stylo of 
Gibbon, did it by ponderous irpny, 
comparing (he modorn to (he anciqnl 
Greeks greatly - to the disadvantage 
of the former ; and many more 
superficial writers have followed his 
example. Jakob Pallmerayer took 
the different course of arguing that 
there was no connexion -Whatever 
between (he ancient and the modern 

• Greeks, since the Slavonic invasions 
completely eliminated the fdrmer 
population in the seventh century 

, AD.;' and his. argument has been 
echoed in our own dhy by Romilly 
gnkins and other scholars. Mr 
Holden has an original thesis which 
sommhnt differs from both. He be- 
lieves that the modem Greeks are in 
M much moro like , the ancient 
Greeks than is commonly thought, 
btoause the ancient Greeks had most 
of - the Same faults. .The contrary 
belief is due to the fact that the 
, sui^lving art and literature of the 

• maili SbpTusli&ted.rtihdflfy, 

’ waa nottniiy rep^isentatlve: : . ^ 

, Mir Holden admits. that he Is -dot 
; a’-'classieal ^plar, and proves it By 
twice ass^tmg'thal Aristotle and bis 
. WipiU produced 458 yarianb of an 
constitution ; there were In fact 
all dwriplion^ pf .actually -cxisUnff 
. Mnstiiiulohs.,. 'Bu(' thatv 'aloag with 

really be* 

'■ rOpce he tnoves away. 

- Qorttparisons of 
woi^l and. modern -Orteks, which' 
■ Kmu^ed rawy obsac/efs of .the 
. giwk.scene ^lho\u much lUuinlnfc- 
. Mr-'iHoldeo...,is '.n 'shrewd 

^a'capable guide' td.ic(ntteteponiry' 


nifty; psychological f.'iclors such us comparative quiescence they seem to 
the power of the Orthodox Church, need from time to time u.s tin escape 
the tradition of patronage, the tin- from their own excesses ", 


yielding pride of p/tildiimo, the sense 
of being a chosen people ; and envir- 


ncea trom time to time u.s an escape 
from their own excesses ", 

It Is not a conclusion which will 
appeal either to the Greek opposition 


onmenlal fnctors, such .as geography .^b™d Xr will 

mic undVvfp".™.. „ Modern 

poverlshcd NcRf Eastern real estate 
a confusion of opposites, a people jjjat we call Greece", or to "what 

fH: for democratic government" 


u- Iks. ucmacnuic governmem 

pr^ssion whjcu nc AOtipts rroin tno thibm Hnf Hi^ir tuiii *« /\i rsn#! tg 

M'S. S tonolisl'hl"SsL''“S^ 

"^?eh hopefuI sfgns which he inci- 

nch In talent and poor In resources, dentnllv drnw« niteniinn tr» Iq ihA 

voiuSiLtScriiiciir^^^ 

developed in its capacities . fyl |n |.ccent years ; novefists 


developed in its capacities 
It would probably be quite easy for 


by (hoiight- 


Kaznnlznkis and 


- * -K ^ ^ — — r*'***^ 4'^iic.miin.uivia tiiju 

foreign observers to detect similar Seferis. historians nnd scholars like 
conflicts in the character of many Pallis and Sklcros, whom Mr, Holden 
other peoples, including , our own. calls in evidence. Tbe weakness of 
They do not by diomselves make such self-criticism, however, is that it 
either revolutions or military dicta- comes mostly from Athens-based in- 
torships Inevitable. Mr Holden saw tellecluals whose limited experience 
Greece at first hand during the years scarcely qualifies them to bridge the 
beforediecoupd’dtatof April, 1967, yawning guff that separates the 
and his judgments command respect, capital from the provinces, Mr 
He could claim with some justice to Holden is acutely conscious of that 


have foreseen tho crisis, which begtan 
with the fall of George Piipandreou's 


gulf, and shows a niro understand- 
ing of the life of the villiigcs nnd 


aovernment Jn . July, 1965s His towns, which arc terra incos* 

account of tho political feuds, the manytcducated Athenians, in- 


Strikes, dcinonsirntlpns. student note, ®''^0‘*'8Thc former politicians. Apart himself, 
nnd violence In the streets. Is vivid Communists, the only lead- will be ii 

and convincing. Out these things do 

not lead by any inescapable law to ^ , 

- Red continent? 


and convincing. Out these things do 
not lead by any inescapable law to 
military diotatorsliip. After all, 
most^ of them have been seen in 
Britain and other Western countries 
in tho past five years. The Greek 
govemment and Its press, observing 
this point, liave blandly suggested 
that it is time wc all followed Greece's 
example; but it has still not hap- 
pen^. More reasonably, Mr Holden 
compares the. Greek situation before 
1967 with eighteenth-century Eng- 
bnd, v4iose rotten boroughs and 
patriarchal politicians In some ways 
it closely resembled". True: but the 
outcome in England was not military 
dic^r^p but a constitutional mon- 
archy. Why not in Greece 7 

The difference Ilw perhaps not so 
much in national character as in the 
freedom from foreign interfdrence 
which 'Britain enjoyed. Greece ^ 
had no such luck. Fint the Russians, 


mg politician in recent wan 
tried to bridge the gulf war Ci 
Piipandreou. But Mr Hold« 
m|sscs him as u "disastrous" 
minister — a cavalier judgmew i 
perhaps derive.s too much fron 
taste for his very differcoi 
Andreas. 

Greece hias had few more a 
friends in this ceniury ihun Mr 
den. He insists that he is a fi 
though not a philhollcne, and i 
Greeks would do well to lakcb 
Ills word. It is difficult lofateack 
sighted, objective view of Gretce 
it is today ("without columns', 
his title puts it), prescinding fn 
(he mythology of the pail with 
ignoring its history ; umi in tk 
Holden lias succeeded reour 
well. He writes with insight andi 
niUion, and even a certain detk 
sympathy. To some aspects of On 
— the landscape, for example, 
the ho.spi(iility— he succumb, 
every foreigner does. As for iben 
ology, even in debunking It be m 
nizes its force: "ethnic tiuih' 
something different from and 
powerful than merely objeclivt 
By inventing the archclypaicb 
of " .Supergreek ", Mr Hoi&n 
u valuable contribution lomyiti 
himself. I'or lliut the Grm 
will be in his debt. 


FORBES: 

uDblinl 

Collins. 

-nMasno surprise to Iciirii that 
novel is about the Him 
II will not do. ihoi'islv •<> 
Smp«mons-^sJ:« Publishers 
iiiinaly do— between Mr 

land Scoll Flizgcrald . for one 
- ft unfair to Scoll l•llzgc^l^ld, 
M h more imporlanl is that 
Vfjif to Bryan Forbes whose 
h af a writer arc not so great 
(iey need csimouflaging with 
Qiimcs, 

li Mr Forbes’s telling, Uw film 
fcfljji h less 8 world of glamour 
ukni than of comp;iny politics 
<05t-effeclivencss. His hero, Dick 
insfl b a director (not, wc arc 
a subtly disguised self-por- 
sbo spends miKh of the book 
ioj whether iIk internecine 
,„i» of dircctoi'iul infighting 
mug to spread to him and hte 
ected Him as efi'orte arc made to 
9» (he ^countanls. To an cx- 
ihough. ffim-mtiking is the peg 
ft irhich human drama is hung. 
Virren b married to un actress, 
k, lie him. spends mucli of her 
K on location or at the set. nnd 
iDttrriagc h wearing thin enough 
iktifl tte light of disillusionment. 
)«ti3iK«, Warren meets a woman 
I m once in love with : she is 
Hurried and has :i child, but 
:«ome hesitation she allows tho 
irio reiurrect itself. Thereafter. 
KTtI does u lot of lu-ing and fi'o- 
Wfteen Warren's Uwe-llfe and 


his career— equally precarious and 
equally demanding. Over both, deaf- 
ening for remaining unsaid, hovers 
the notion of integrity ; but if Mr 
Forbes is inclined, at limes, to be a 
lllllc po-faced about the inanities of 
commerce and elaborate deceit (the 
lovers endure the rigours of n health 
Farm iiist to gel a few uninlemipled 
nights — and not a smile is cracked) 
he none Ihc less manages to disclose a 
few home truths about the w.sy in 
which films arc made or broken with- 
out holding up his narrative to make 
n political point or air a pc‘ griev- 
ance. 

Less happy is Mr Forbes's insist- 
ence on lo.'iding his luirrativc with 
filmic techniques. Throughout, 
Warren steles that he tends to think 
almost exclusively in images, and 
iMforc long this begins to sound like 
n veiled apology by the author, A 
drop of moisture on a window pane 
hovers tear-like on a reflected face, 
and we can almost hear the 
whirr of the camera as it pans in to 
make the visual point; it's un in- 
appropriate technique, but it proves 
irresistible to a man who has spent 
most of his writing-time on scripts, 
it's no improvement, either, when the 
cinematic is abandoned in favour of 
the lilcrnry, as when the narrator, 
telling how n drunk fell asleep 
against him on n train, remarks (hat 
"I sat ihcro with a stranger's head 
human on my ftilthlc.ss arm. . . 

An observation, surely, that Mr 
1-orbcs would have bluc-pcnciljcd in 
any voice-over narration without 
thinking twice. 


JON APPLEUY : him from the full force of a cruel 

ckaii, winter, he pens letters, rich in 

forest lore and encrusted with what 
....4pp. Duvis-Puynter. £2. pass for gems of wisdom, which 

~ his chronicler, Jim, includes In the 

Skaie, the faintly ciiigmatiL- hero of narrative as an essential part of 

Jon Appleby's first novel, emnes into Skate’s biography, 
the category of Very Special Person. I*h® problem here is that dis- 
VSPs are no.able of eeurse. Tor .he 4 

things they do fmiially eccentric, implication that Skate is fully 

brave nnd inmiiiable). the things deserving of his VSP nnd Bar. but 

they say (invariably wise, paradoxical presented with what 

or arcane— the ihrcc arc frequently ougj,t be physical evidence of It 
Indivisible In a VSP). for the fact that _the contents of the letters— then 
they think (an indispensable and very joubl sets in faster than the heavy 
special atlributci and for the way in winter which forced his isolation 
which they indiicncc other not so g^d subsequent philosophical out- 
special people. The acolvte in this pourings. In short, the letters, 
case had the opportunity or observing sixty-two of them in all. are a 
the embryo VSP while he nnd Skate mistake: they ought, if Skate is 
were nt the orphanage together, and to be believable, to be Very Special 
of following Skate's progress through Letters, when in fad they are 
the early years of nn unfinished col- nothing of the kind. Nor is Skate's 
lege Ctirecr and furlher into manhood, image improved when he gets back 
At die orphanage. Skaie was to civilization and forms an anli- 
always prime mover in offences church which resembles nothing 
against authority, and there It was quite so much as an undergraduate 
he discovered the true circumstances discussion group, enabling Skate to 
of his parents* death by breaking let fall weighty didactic paradoxes 
into the principars office, where the like "Tlie lie .. . is perhai» the one 
personal files were kept. Later, nnd only truth In the world." 
iiavlng dropped out of college he Enigmatic to the last. Skate dis- 


embarks on an uncertain and clan- 


Enigmatic to the last. Skate dis- 
appears without trace after the anti- 


destine affair which ends in the church has begun to be harassed 
girl's death — for wliich Skate holds by the police who susiject subversive 
himself, iinrca.sonab1y, to blame, goings-on. Disappearing into thin 
Wounded by the experience, he air certainly comes close to being 
takes off into the wide blue yonder a Very Special Act, but by die linie 
in order to confront nature in the he gets around to performing it, 
raw (titere's a metaphor in that. Skate has already condemned him- 
you can be sure), and while his self out of his own mouth to a very 
draughty backwoods shack shields ordinary status. 


V\ 


ex under scrutiny 


JOHN BIGGS-DAVISQN i 
Africa— Hope Deferred 
165pp. Johnson. £2. 

Nothing Is gained by pretending that 
everyl'hjng in tho African garden is 
lovely. There, has been too much 
euphoria, and too much rendiness to 
make allowances for failures and 
sbertcomings, iii writings About post- 
independence Africa. John Biggs- 
Davison certainly does not suffer 
firrmi that particular fault. His view 
off Africa Is sombre, and his stand- 
point. clear and unequivocal. 

The flavour of Mr Biges-Davi- 


The flavour of Mr Biggs-Davi- 
son's Ideas comes out m ms com- 
ment OiaA " instead of an ail-red 
Cape to Cairb route through what 


I 


rrench and British in competition *hen German Tanganyika there 
(not to mention for a short (Jhie the ^ making8 of a.Jine of subver- 


havc no concoplion of the 
importance to Zambia of m 
lliroiigih friendly territory, d 
the Hanzam Railway purely ki 
of tlie Ideological slntggle 
" the West " and Peking. 

iNor is he consistent. lo 
contrast to his view of 
investment and aid in Tanzau 
Zambia, for instance, he^ pr^ 
shrewdnere of South Afnc 
Ing money >to, and the^ 
influence with. 'Malawi, 
he sees support by 
government for libemtlod 
ments as the encourageraioLf, 
version, whereas South 
Police collaboration,^ . 
Rhodesian colleagues In 
peace on the Zambesi 
approval. Clearly, he 


Bavarians); then the Italians, Ger- 
mans nnd Slav communists ; then the 
British i^ain and finally the Amcri- 


appruvai. ciieari/i 

wo, toWWTM* en^ Lord Hallsham's viw 

sk>n from CawptoCape-all-redta Smith as no friend f 
antmer sense . It comes out also Although no apologist terjjj 
In his persistent portrayal of Presl- eld (which, indeed, he 
(fem Banda of ,^lawi as the great indefensible} Mr Blggs-I^vko* 


ence to make their belief ofierflli. ^ of them on economic groufi 


W timil Ull VVMMwa.*-- h* WirtR 

No doubt many S Ji] 
Biggs-Davisoo's 
valuable to have them ^ 




iDiElay.^tatot8hip.THe ;^vds- ^st 
:enough,rai;eek::his(ory'tb explath the 
•; fenaioq between jBaatm hnd Wnttfo 
: ' iTOuehceg, epiidituzed: itiMhe. dislind- 


the argUTOnt ihatt whafeyef . brought 
tee j glonels to i power^ o/ily . ifi-- 

rign tatervenhon ipMld remb're ibem 


of : 


Rh^iLT-'Foa p»?j; a 


Smith, ^nd so P®*. 

errore, bo‘ /S 

fujihar from the. aulhori9 
■falRHIy Piwaoinal 

posTAod: .in^nd' 


Whloh ,^tw^fffe p^0'r(- , 

. - '• ':••• I'i 'iv-' .2 ■' 


■■'vrr' y' [■' V -i; ; 




KflAEL BALDWIN: t 

bOII&r I 

^ Hodder and SioughUm. £1 .90. j, 

tTRlCK SKF.NK CATLING i j 

kSurogate j 

r;p. Hart-Duvix £1.75. I 


Kven magic Ituurs, (lie number ! 
(God's days nnd Creation and Con- j 
iMiofl, she recreated Mcrlin'n | 
In the ceiiur of iny miml. She 
the deepest abyss of my xiib- i 
with an imagery which, al- 
vulgar and obscene, wax also 
ttbly potent." From his 
clear that Lester Jarman— 
WWand central charaoter In The 
hss a not altogether straight- 
atiiiude towards the women 
,i^es with such singlemind- 
«, Not wholly surprising, perhaps, 

■ first recorded encounter (s 
. sprofe&sional virgin who lenses 
(f* (he point of nvinia during 
tteDing tesslons among park 
. , and the second is a bon- 
letlshlst who all but scars him 
tDte. • . 

circumstances, his coy nnd 
locmory style sounds pretty 
at limes, which is iust the 
ntchael Baldwin is looking for. 
^ar— not in Jarmun^t mind, 
”a«ath bis house — is obviously 
*®a apmc Interesting action 
his tale is told, though when 
WPPWs l^mun draw.s a charac- 
wc verbal yell over events so that 
;,mind can boggle, as 
**W| in lurid speculation, 

^ businessman, oul- 
iV^pectable and' iinexcep- 
^0 nurtures beneath his 
d«lr« not at all in keep- 
?7.hli Image, He also pos- 
“h* nrepressibie tendency to 
jiia obsessions with layer 
addled philosophy and 
^W^oqgence; a neat 
S^.^fck‘which enables him to 
' .acts ai. a- distance 

„ to aniitfyse^ them ; 

^^■J^entaUy, provides Mr 
-With a' uni^e, apt and 
j;5*^j5'y’plausible voice for a 
to oiherwite have 

■ |il» the ht 

to overstep the mark 






and now nnd again the mark is left 
pretty fer behind. It: is not, for 
instance, the character's coyness that 
leads to a Hitchcockian guest appear- 
micc by the tiulhor when Jarman 
rcciillx " reading some such mnlter 
in an otherwise unremarkable poem 
by Michael Baldwin", or pictures 
himself " stalling above her like 
Lowoll's elephant ". Even so. In 
Jarman'.s twisted rationality Mr 
Baldwin has discovered an cITeclivc 
brand of understatement, enabling 
him to make Jarman appear 
deranged, pompous, twisted^ and 
murderous, but scarcely ever incon- 
gruous. 

Sex is never so funny as when 
people insist on being serious about 
it. However valuable the findings of 
Johnson and Masters, there's some- 
thing Innately risible about the idea of 
a clutch of sober-faced, while-coaled 
stetisticlans peering through the labo- 
ratory observation window at ihd per- 
formances of volunteers, naked but 
for the electrodes. No one knows this 
belter than Patrick Skene MJng, 
whose eagerness to point up the odd 


side of sex under scrutiny has resulted 
in this sequel lo The Experiment, 
What has escaped him is the fact 
that It's nut enough tu mention sex 
in connexion with microscopes, 
theses or sociologists in order to get 
n laugh— not In a sequel nt any rate. 
What’s more, it seems a bit of a cheat 
to write n light novel chiefly 
concerned wilh sex, without making 
it cnjoyiibly sexy. There's a naked 
blondo on Ihc dust-wrapper to 
moisten the .saliva glands of the brow- 
ser with (he ready cash, nnd the 
author has written in a fearsome 
machine called tho copu-doll, de- 
signed— h In Barbarella-—io induce 
pangs of pleasure, varying in degree, 
for characters and reader alike ; but 
it's unfair on those who had expected 
to be clapping n vicarous eyeball lo 
the observation window themselves 
to let a hundred pages go by without 
more than a token salacity. 

A surrogate, in sex-lab parlance, is 
someone who provides what your 
usual partner can’t (i e, a break from 
your usual partner) thereby restoring 
to full vigour what age had withered 


and the years made limp. Female 
surrogates, it appears, are a common- 
place, male surrogates a rarity. For 
reasons too obvious to relate, some 
members of a militant faction of 
Woincit's Lib blackmail male chauv- 
InJiit reporter John Goodspeed Inlo 
infillrating a research centre where 
their steters-go bra-less in the service 
of science rather than socinl advance 
In order to liberate hapless men from 
the iron grip of Impotence. 

Goodspeed girds his well-worn 
loins and heads for this demi-Pnrndiso 
only lo end up In a lunotic asylum by 
mistake. The reader might well feel 
that it would be a matter of minutes 
before he detected the difference be- 
tween a well-stocked scientific knock- 
ing-shop and a state nuthouse. Not 
so in the case of the bemused Good- 
speed, who has to remain in n quan- 
dary long eaougb for Mr Skene 
Catling to organize comic cross- 
purposes and a lyrical interlude, 
it's a trying time for Goodspeed 
and a trying time for the reader ; Mr 
Skene Catling is trying, loo, but he 
never really looks like succ^ing. 


M 


Pygmy-up 

BAMBER GASCpIGNfi t 
Murgatreud^s Empire 

191pp. Cap e. £1.75. 

Mursalreud’s Empire is an allegory, 
a fable and a fantasy : closely rela- 
ted definitions, perhaps, but distinct 
enough here where the allegory is 
of the arms race, the fable a demon- 
stration of the corrupting nature ol 
power and the fantasy a meling-out 
of just desserts to the wrongdoer and 
those who have assisted him by neg- 
lecting to oppose : fantastic m that 
things seldom work out that way. 

Murgalreud js one of the Barons 
of the fiscal village, a gross, nerve- 
less enlrepreneut whose: single* 
muided dedication lb Uie- profit mot- 
ive assumes almost 
portions. H»ving ip crash-land his 
crippled plnne. Murjaircnd cpmB 

do™, only syghdy hurt. inn temott 
arw of Now “'-jS 

awes the natives, and 

Df . the . qnlyjvro , pu^^ 


Dr Manning and Father O'Halloran, 
whose zeal has long since given w^ 
to making the best of a bad job. 
Neither pygmies nor Europeans are 
quite as awe-stricken and gladdened 
as Murgatreud, though,, when he 
olaps eyes on the products of the 
local cottage industrj^gplden phal- 
loi of superb cranihanship and 
considerable avoirdupois. Born of 
a race which bought . Manhattan 
from the Indians for, a ribbon, a 
mirror and thirty pieces. of. silver, 
Murgatreud js not slow to dete9t the 
heady. Kent of profit In the sU*! 
with. the help of a radio and a co- 
operative corporationi he is^soon in- 
possession of a portable sm'tby and 
unlimited supplies of sheet metal, the. 
purpose being to manufacture 
and suits pE armour like those- he 
-knocked together, from the remains 
of his plane and which :sb delighteq 
the. chief when gewgaws failed. :lo 
Itiipri^- 

It U not long before-Murgatretid Is 
making pUallpl handover fist, but to 

the meantime the|pygmSa8:.arb toping 


bora s^esman, 4oee not ptiod who 
biiys as long as 'sales are being rnade, 
an impartiality 'which leads, finally, 
lo relatively sophisticated tribal wnrr 
fare: bloody, gladiatorial skirmishes 
observed, from a safe distance (and 
never without an adequate table and 
fine wines), by Murgatreud, Man- 
ning and O'Hnlloran. 

Dambcr Gascoigne has no Inten- 
tion of being coy about framing com- 
parisons or drawing moral .lessons; 
he has every intention, though, of 
being funny about it;..ahd the book's 
other Ingredient— farce— Is; often 
used to good effect. There are some 
subtle touches too, which cunningly 
verge oii credibility, like the' comic, 
disparity j between . Murgatreud's 
scarcely cbmprehehsible ' mixture of 
Brooklyn slabg and'telegraph^. atid 

: the 'nicely 

ford' Bngfish of : Maiming^' pygmy 
. pupii.- It is all a bH flippant, peihaps. 

, ahdMviQRsboigne .woilca loo .bai^ 
for the langhs libi^ and then, but the 
book is an enjoyable pi^ of black: 
ish eotertainmeqt. / 


Barrie 1 
&Jenkins I 

Tiirucr's I 
Early Sketchbooks I 

drawings in England, Wulcs ■ 
and Scotland from 1789 to 1802 I 
selected, with notes, by H 
Gerald Wilkinson ■ 

180 near facsimile ■ 

reproductions, in colour H 
uiid nionoclirome, from u ■ 
particularly and uidusily ■ 
neglected period of I'urner’s ■ 
life. 'They provide the most ■ 
intimate and extensive ■ 
insight yet published into ■ 
the formative years of llic ■ 
greatest genius of British ■ 
palming. 10j*y:8I*, m 
157 pages, £6.00 (June 8) ■ 

I Antiques in Miniature I 
Katharine I 
Morrison McClinton I 

An aulhoi'itallve I 

introduction lo tlie collecting ■ 
of antique miniature ■ 
reproduction household 
items — fiirniture; silver; tin, 
pewter, brass, copper and 
iron; pottery and porcelain; 

glass. The auU\or is u 
contributor to Comiolssew', 
Apollo and Spinning Wheel. 
Cr.4to, L92 pages, 265 half- 
tones, £3.50 (May 25) 

Noor-un-nisa 
Innyat Khan 

George Cross, 

Croix de Guerre with Gold 
I Star (Mndclcioe) 

Jean Overton Fuller 
foreword by Dnme Irene 
Word, D.B.E.,M.P. 

[ The story of the gified girl 
I ^|^o_as 'Madeleine* — 

became n heroine whilst 
I working with tho French 
Resistance was told in tho 
author's best-Klling 
Madeleine. This greatly 
expanded edition Includes 
new material on lief wur 
experiences, tho Sufi world 
in which she grow up, and. 
above all, on her fatiter, 
Innyat Khan, founder of die 
modcni Sull movement. 
Illustrated, £3.50 (May 25) 

The Mortgaged Heart 
Carson McCuliers 

The definitive collection of 
her unpublished works- 
early stories, prose pieces. 

I sections from an uncompleted 
1 autobiography, and poems. I 
I Edited by her sister 

I Margarita O. Smith. 

I * . . . has much that is ' 

I beaulifui, frightenihg, and . 

I uaforgetable in it, Tbo 
I book will be of immense 
I value to everyone concerned ' 
I with American literature*— 

I . Joyce Carol Oates . 

I 304 pag«s, £2.75 . (June I) ' 

I The Shorter Novels ' 
I and Stories 
I Carson McCuliers 

I contains Tke Mend>er of the 
I Wedding, The Ballad of the 

I Sad C^d, R^ectlons In a 
I Gokhtt aqd six short 

I stories. 

I 4^ pages, £2.75 (June i) 

I Ronuqers Gold 

I . ; Maggie Davis; ; 

I • A blazing story of passion , 
I and poUlicai intrigue sot in 
I ^nisto,! £2.50 (June 8) ?• 

I Give IVie Bade M^rif 
\ L.P. Davies 
I .Xevv Ibfiilef by .the author of 
I TVfe' Wffe Rbdnr^Npvn-. Vprk 
I ■' Tlnres 'Qdller of (hoYetirV 
i- ■,'£1.75 .(June 29) 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR 
SECESSION 1966-1970 

A Personal Aceoiml of Iho Nigerian 
Civil War 

NTIEYONG U. AKPAN .. 

. . fascinating and readable Ihrough- 
oul, and will be most valuable to 
historians." WEST AFRICA 

xvlll 220 pages maps £3.60 

THE STUDY OF 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Edited and wKh an Introduellon by 
N. B. HARTE 

" Economic historians and economists 
are Indebted to Mr. Harle lor a very 
usetul and topical book." 

TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 
SUPPLEMENT 

xl 386 pegea £4.20 

MISSIONARY TO 
TANGANYIKA 187M888 

The Wrillngs of Edward Goods Nora, 

Master Mariner 

EDWARD COODE MORE 

JAMES B. WOLF, Editor 

Extracts from Hore's previously 

irnpublished correspondence and 

Journals, and lectures given alter Ms 

return. 

200 pages Ulus. £3.15 

THE GROWTH OF FIRMS, 
MIDDLE EAST OIL AND 
OTHER ESSAYS 

EDITH PENROSE 

. Professor Penrose has become 
generally accepted ee a leading Inde- 
pendent expert on the economics of 
the international oil tnduetry ..." 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
X 336 pages E4.00 


Rankerous 




Will and work 


r.oKD mcG t 

Ctcorge Wigg 

3Mpp. Miclmcl Joseph. £3.50. 

Xcidoni htis the fallacy of the con* 
linuoiis pcrsunsilily been more 
nakedly exposed than it is in Lord 
Wjgg's memoirs. The Lille gives the 
game nwuy, even (o those tempera* 
mcnliiliy disinclined to read any fur* 
thcr~-si not inconsiderable constitu- 
ency, one might suppose. There it is 
’-Geoi-ge by Lord Wlgg— in- 
slitntly betraying the fact that this is 
a biography, not an milobiogmphy. 
Acting unpaid Lance Corporal Wigg, 
GEC, of the First Battalion The 
Tank Corps, did not grow up to be 
the Right Hortounible the Lord 
Wigg, Paymaster General and mem- 
ber uf Her Majesty's Privy Council. 
They arc two entirely different 
rwople; so different, indeed, lhat they 
find it difficult to understand or to 
cominunicule with each other. Any- 
one who finds that hard to believe 
should read this self-inflicted account 
of his life which, incidcnlnlly, reveals 
far more Hboiit the author than ti 
does about any of the urcane and 


Relieving (he complaining member 
to be Winston Churchill, the patient 
Wigg bided his time for seven years 
until Homer nodded and Churchill 
was seen to be entertaining Lord 
Woolion to lunch in the sacred chop- 
house ; whereupon Mr Wigg levelled 
the scores by arranging for Churchill 
to be officrally rebuked by the 
.Sj^ker. "lime", he observes 
grimly, "can revenge the wounds it 
heals," 

In politics, too, Geor^ Wigg 
seemed to change his taste in heroes. 
J-Iis boyhood inspiration was H. G. 
Lewis, "an inspired teacher who 
identified himself with the individual 
interests of ev^ boy in his care"; 
while he was in the Army he met 
.A. 1'. O'Eye, an Oxford tutor on a 
university extension course. " No 
man ", writes Lord Wigg, " ha.s done 
more to widen the horizons and en- 
mdi tlie lives of his fellow men than 
p’Eye." Yet for Lord Wigg, politi- 
cian, the heroes are Nasser, Nab- 
arro, Nkrumah, and Shinwell— the 
pantheon has given way to a bijou 
residence. But <perhaps the most 
startling change lo overtake this 


trivial intrigues which have been complex man, if his memoirs are a 

.1 f! _1 _* ...l!«L.I_ .... * 


slimuTaling tho salivary glands of 
iom~Lon*ires ever since Wigg und 


reliable guide, was the transforma- 
rion from an Iconoclastic buccaneer 


• vv usiw •• — • •«»« wivwMWvaMSbiW UUWWailwCi 

pen first formed their balefui into an apiparently embittered politi- 
itlliiince. cal ^nsioner, joylessly castigating 

The account of the early years of his former colleagues and collabor- 
ihe infant Wigg has a " brown-ale- ators. Devan, Crossman, Callaghan, 
with-Bessde " kind of innocence. As Wilson ; all come under the lash. 


FACTIONS NO MORE 

AtUiudes (0 Party In Qovomment and 
Opposition In Eighteenth Century 
England. Exiraote from Contempor^ 
ary Sources 
J.A W. GUNN 

A book of excerpts from political 
literature Inoiuding the 'works of 
Osborne, Shaftesbury, Defoe, Burke, 
BoJfngbroke. Walpole, etc. 
xll 276 pages £4,60 

MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE AND 
RIVALRY IN IGBOLAND 
1867-1914 

F. K. EKECHi 

A etudy pi evangelisation of the Igboa 
using,' lor the fir^ time, archival 
eources of the Holy Ghost Fathers In 
Paris. 

xvl 296 pages £4.00 

THE ROLE OF ^ ^ 

GOVERNMENT IN THE 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 
OF IRAQ 
1950-1965 

■ F..JALAL 

An analysis of the poHclae Copied 
by the government of Iraq to promote 
growth of the industrial sector. ■ 

Xli . 140pagee . £3i50 

THE HISTOftY OF 
EbUCATiON in: GHANA 

the Esrlleei Times to the Oeela- 

• mion of Independence 
C. K. dRAHAM ' 

A hlalory of Gharfa*e ediiceiional 
tteyelopmenl considered in Ha relation 
of the aodal structure, 
.232phge8 £3.50. 

VOICES OF THE POOR 
Mmiims (rwn ■Mornira 
cle* Labour end the Poor 1646^1660 

HENRV MAYHEW' - . • . : • 

WHh a netv Introduction' by the editor. 
'fr^Nor^ne Humphetya ' • 

• floo accomplleh- 

• sbotoiogisrand- 

. “lllrmad 


aiors. Devan, Crossman, Callaghan, 

... Wilson; all come under the lash. 

he describes his childhood, it was an 1;or Lord Wigg (here is no enemy 
urban idyll, radiant with the memory like a lost friend, 
of a lovely end loving mother ; an Some of his judgments are shrewd 
influence which would repay the ^nd penetrating. "The most belli- 
atlention of any psychologist seeking ^ose people [ know ", he writes. " are 
to illuminate the perplexing idiosyn- loose members of the labour Party 
crasies of the pontiefan of the same ^ho. late ia life, dream they will be 
nafno. Writing of liis mother his command of Armies, Navies. Air 
language Is moving and unaffected : Forces and, in Beyan*s case, launch- 
Hcr personality in»ired love and pads," Occasionally he topples 
unity and the Joy of living. She had over into bathos, as in his summing 
dark brown evM framed in rav’cn »P of a visit lo the matchless Her- 


black hajj. Her young beauty sJli milage in Leningrad: 

I if’Mv* rwlleciion of our won- can make the whole world kin " And 

life joaelh^ I e often 

A* a chfld WIh seam to have the critical faculIlM, as la Wj des- 

"Wtiotioj a certain bio- 


became Ihe . archetypal barrack- 
room laMryer, a bloody-mind^ 
scourge of established audiority and 
.a rosourcoful deflator of petty 
tyrants. Very early in his military 
career he clashed widi a Warrant 
Officer over an illegal gambling 
session. In diose days it was not 
uncommon , for NCOs who detected 


“ ablest living military analyst 
This is a strange, often infuriating 
and occasionally fascinating, 
anarchic jumble of a book; but 
It should bo read-sis a study 
in the splcQciic neuroses of 
modem politics, as an iifiprcsslon- 
ishc sketch of a flawed and vulner- 
able but warm and vital man, and 


a clandesdno card game (o ^ckoT n^rieast as i cS 
the smkes rather tlian take »rmal the traumatic side-effects of conlem- 
•disclplinary aohon against the offco- pomry social mobiUiT ^ 

ders. But the Sergeant-Major who ^ • 

tried (hat on yoiuig Wigg rhet his , 

rnatoh when George, taking a TTrs -f rx T**«. 

characteristic and calculatsd risk, I 11 V 3 TP I W 
threatened to take the matter up ^ A V V 

with lugher authopily, thereby gel- CICELY GREIG i 
ting his money bock end avoiding Ivy Compton-Bumett 
pum^menL Much J^er .he. con- 13Spp. Oarnslone Press £125 
dueled a more organized and sus- — - 
•• tained campaign against the mililary The fir*t nf ihH 

^st-wSlTwJr'^ h*?1!Sfust2®to*be “"g P®Wn8lUy of Dame* 


WILL PAVNTER i 
My Generation 

171pp. Allen and Unwin. X.1 (paper- 
bnck,£I.S0). 

Will Pnynter, former .sccrclnry of tho 
NHlional Union of Mineworkers, has 
probably been tho most widely 
respected Communist of his genera- 
tion. Allies and opponents alike 
recognized his integrity and sincerity 
and the absence of scif-scektng in his 
work for the party and for the 
miners. Nothing In his membership 
of the parly became him better than 
his leaving of it, after his retirement 
from the union, without fuss or re- 
crimination— a resignation delayed 
Jclibenilcly in order lo avoid caus- 
ing embarrassment. 

My (ieiifiaiion rcilccls the quality 
which give the man his stature— not 
exceptional iiuclicctiinl capacity but 
an undeviuting concentration on 
wluil he regarded as the essentials In 
the life of his time us he grew up to 
look upon it in the hard-hit coalfields 
of South Wales in the 1920s and 
1930s. He records events fuctunlly 
and vigorously but without sentimen- 
tality. Several timo:; he found him- 
self in prison as a result of clashes 
with police during miners’ demon- 
strations or hunger marches to Lon- 
don, but he never became embittered. 

As a young man Paynler was a 
very active member of the Commu- 
nist Party. He was in Moscow, "con- 
tinuing his studies of political eco- 
nomy and social history ", when 
Hitler came to power in 1933 and he 
was sent as a courier by ii secret and 
circuitous route to take help to the 
Conimiinisl Party in Germany, which 
had been driven underground. Aflcr- 
wards he made several similar trips. 

Oil one occasion, he recalls, he was 
told lo buy a new suit to make his 
a^umption of the character of a 
mining ' engineer more convincing. 
When he got back to England he was 
instructed lo hand the suit over lo 
Harry Polliit< the Communist Party 
secretary, who would return it to tho 
Communist Internationa] on his next 
visit to Moscow, Payntcr was also 
sent for a lime to take on the job of 
commissar with the British battalion 
of the International Brigade during 
the Spanish Civil War. 


Pain killer 

myrtle SIMPSON I 
Simpson Ihe Obstetrician 
304pp. Gollnncz. £3.50. 


became 'ncreasinglj^ co« ** 
trade union work.^ Ii haToZl? 
said of him that he put 
union first and his 

S.. ■ “'Si 


Language in crisis 


Politics lake second place to thi ira 
imioa job, and when they 
they did on occasions, loyalty hi 
ITnde union and its decision, cJnerJ 
This in my opinion is ihe ooff 
comrminist union official «n tuSi 
and cara the respect nf union 
and be accepted by supponeri i35 

?ri3c“ “ 

After his retirement from ikj 
union, he became a membef of 
new Commission on Industrial Rdt.i 
tions at a salary of £6.500 a yard 
met accusations of having left h 
Communist Party for the money, B« 
when the CIR was made part of ik 
Conservative Industrial Rehika 
Act, he resigned from it. "LotAij 
bock, T cannot find anything in oi 
past activities which suggcsUthii 
was ever particularly coacemed sil 
money rewards ", he commenli 

He became a member of theCIl 
because he (thought it could contra 
bute to the reform of industrial r4 
(ions. He was strongly opposed M 
iinomclai strikes when he wu i 
union ofiicial in South Wnlc8,andk 
still was, but not for the usiJ 
reasons: 

It is not the eft'ccl ihni such strileilm 
upon production lhat worries me, hi 
the way they nlTcct (he social oDlItd 
of (he people. Such strikes encounp 
the philosophy that mdividuil m 
sectional Inicresis transcend thoft ofik 
mass; individualism and sectioiulisa 
are enhanced as a strategy, u i (c4> 
cepl for social progress, and it a toi 
of a new philosophy In the trade urn 
movement. 1 have spent a lifetimi 
tho trade union movement u a nif 
lulionary sociolisi, and this ttnufi 
and philosophy is opposed to even^ 
that I was laughl ond lo everyttiijl 
believe as being accessary lo Iheidvud 
of socialism. 

Though no longer n Commute 
Parly member, Mr Payntcr rem^ 
a convinced socialist and a i»«<li(y!l 
idealist. His story of hh own kkj 
serves his cause well. ,1 


" Can nothing be done to make oper- 
ations less {painful ? " Gimipson asked 
himself as he watched Robert Liston 
remove the breast of a frightened old 
lady in 1827, when ho was a student 
in Edinburgh. Myrtle Simpson, 
whose husband is of the same family 
as James Simpson, has written a 
friendly und high-spirited life of her 
distant relative, himself a high- 
spirited and friendly man. 

The early part Of Simpson’s life 
was typical of that of many Scots 
in the nineteenth century. The 
Mventh child of a poor baker from 
Bathgate. East Lothuin, Simpson wa.s 
in 1825, at (he age of fourtMO, 
to Edinburgh University to train as a 
doctor. : He did mil and at the age 
had dblained a medical 
qualification from, the Collie of 


by this r r vv., psycnolOgicttl defences. unfii , , "i^^^icugca 


'UTI ?'*ATI0NAU HUMS 
AND UeOUH IN KENYA : 
1945-1970 i : " 

AUcE H. AMSDEN ■ . '. tici.i: i 

This la detailed aeoount of labour 
' wtlone In Kenya In the' period /ig 4 's- 

2Mt;p8ge8. £3.60 ; 

f FRANK CASS 

67 Gt:RiiMell Slr^t ' '* 


self-cong^Ufory ttvoS Si dS 'Cohipton- : 

v'liribps' vritlTgohie In 


no- was, against the rules of- i«* 


Writes With an affecfiim^ttSt ft f 

^ ; .gniireiy uncrltlcar or ri ngpii™, : ' 


• Surgeons ; but he needed to wait 
until he was twenty-one before he 
could receive the MD degree. 

Simpson soon decided to adoot 

Sift? interest, a 

>*>ch. due largely 
w Scottish doc- 

..ton, Smellie. and Hunter, was now 
tord ly uking Its. proper place In 
Simpson having 
' married because 
• ^j/wten of <|ie day held'fhat it 

‘,?;®®nsult ;an unmarried 

Sf V?”**®***^ to. the chaS 

' :^M®!.*i';^lnh«rgk^ HVely’ and 
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versary was James Syme, a djstll' 
guUhcd surgeon, whose daughter aft 
to marry Joiteph Lister. 

■ although he always gave as go«3 
not better, than he got, 
folly of such violence ,'ind remarkrit 
' ** Never nurse a grudge, it is as,»; 
I comfortable as a cold hot wi» 

1 bollle," He turned out be an exceDep 
’ . and popular teacher. _ 

It is with the discovery of wwfj 
form lhat Simpson's name b ^ 
remembered. Ho had almady uW 
ether, which gave him the 
the problem of pain in surgery, » 
did not like its smell, its 
after-effects and its 
he set about discovering an 
tivo. There was much 
about chloroform, pariipuwif ® 
childbirth, where its use was W'dJJ 

be against tho will of God— n »} 
row thou Shalt bring forth 
is written in die Bible. Bi2 
Queen Victoria, always full of 
cal sense, was given chloroform 
tho birth of her eighth cbiW, FJJJ 
Lfcttpold, and ’’ was most 
about its use ". It Is. 
curious lo learn lhat Slnms^J 
coureged the use of whiffs of cn^ 
form on social owasions 
joy^ turning “ a genteel party 
hilarious fun ,, j 

Simpson whs aii ig 

advanced thinker: a melliod 
his system of “ vacuum 
in. certain difficult cases ofchwcw 
, is how being used as a new, it 
unorthodox, method 
" abortiob. Although 
saddened by the .eaf»y 
of: three.of his cUidren; his m ^ 
wdre many and Ws 
work and pleasure extworo ^ 

. wilh . the result that he dje^ 
out, at the age of 
Simpson has written a cleir^® ; : 

r ^ . • *.i / . • ^ i- •* 


ORCES-fEINFIl: 

TwrilorlBl 

5 OD Uieraiure and the Lan- 
Revolution 

Faber and Faber. £2. 

Sieiner s the most brilliant 
£5 ioiimalisl at present writing 
7ailiJh. or perhaps in any Ian- 
i, Hisdaim to fame may .soon 
Jilflbal in tliis respect ns his as- 
iiioQiio knowledge. His raiige^of 
ftcniil reference is as astonishing 
if, «nse of whm matters in the 
life of modern mun is vivid. 
{li the chnpicre of Extra- 
iaJ consist of separate articles 
iJBtfi for diverse Journals (Includ- 
iib« TlSi during the past four 
kthey display a most impressive 
iwncy of Interest, and all re- 
j with a sustained tone of con- 
rt (or (lie state of Western culture. 

ibe most conservative critic 
Df Sieiner'.s ability to contribute 
niially. either by research or by 
ion, to the topics on which he 
$, must surely admit that no 
« compact and comprehensive 
Tiff eiiits of (he problems that 
K DU civilization^ mental life in 
Kond half of this century. And 
inly DO survey wriuen wilh sucli 
ilyle tiiat is clt^r, colourful, 
pwisety becuitsb Dr Steiner 
hisaddresfilng not professional 
'll merely, safely shui in Ihe 
es of one pariicular discipline, 
ilil thinking men who arc aware 
the larger world of social and 
il realities about them. Dr 
s style derives i^rt of ibc 
n from his seeing intullcctual 
s agnlnsi the hnckgroimd of 
1 crises and catn.Hifopho.s. An- 
ker forceful rifccl is produced by 
^ity in relating up-to-date lop- 
Dthe fashionablu urea of [Kiycho- 
C-s^nlics-hkHrlicmistry to a 
K^isla of jiiimane •dmlics. 

the eeiitral subject of this 
uucs from (lie dispute between 
s? and 6. F. Skinner uhoiil tho 
(of language. Dr Stoinor ovid- 
mrcs tho view of Yorick Wilks 
J w quarrel wus. in fad. spur- 

*'^1* I* fiyl between a incclinnis- 
atri a free idcaiisiic viKion nf 
"'iMtion of human Kpeecb, but 
aiiernaiivt: mechdnislic 
Skinner's (he simple one, and 
‘r* the more eompliculcd 

has objected, of course, to 
^ijon that he “ may, almost 
be lending towards a 
w doctrine of his own, all 
,51® “^lurbing in lhal it would 
^ formally de- 
. Dr Steiner includ(» in 
chttpler a number of 
by Chomsky, which 
,™nfy their respective posi- 

?f,Si^nw’s is one of 

fw willingness u» learn from 
-u Pycho-phi-siology, 
JJJh he has informed himself 
Who arc not spec- 
«iii wjlh modesty, 

aJln? l^nowledge sought by 
T.& particularly as they 
,, frontier of biochemistry. 

fe'Shal(Mj«areTh(Mlre*a 
: ^"Summer School on 
ahakespeare 

Institute 
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is not oasily iiL'ccssihlc lo the laymun). 
At the same time, lie sees himself in 
another line of luimanistic, philo- 
sophical inquiry; and it would ap- 
pear that II is in defence of (his that 
he |)roposes to take a stand. What 
this stand will be is not yet clear, but 
ho repeatedly promises a book, a 
"fulMcnglli study'' of tliose linguis- 
tic questions “ which seem to me pri- 
mary and ontological ". 

The kind of question that altraels 
Dr Steiner is this: “Are different 
languages radically diverse modes of 
structuring and experiencing real- 
ity?" His feeling for Ihe unique value 
that attaches to words in a work of 
literature makes him suspicious of 
the universalizing tendencies of sci- 
ence. " I suspect that even the 
most sophisticated computers furnish 
models of phrasing which are far 
too elementary, far too schematic, to 
throw real light on human linguis- 
tic competence and performance." 
And the decisive issue, which Dr 
Steiner will tackle in his next book, is 
presented by the task of iranslnlion, 
the relation of one language's values 
lo those of another lhal no one 
understands better than the poet. (He 
docs not quote, but could have, Paul 
Valdry's ohservulion that poetry is 
what becomes lost in translation.) 
The title of the present volume refers 
to the condition of linguistic exile, 
of working beyond the limits of one 
langiiago, that makes Joyce and Nab- 
okov. Borges und Kafka, and above 
all Decked, the most significant crea- 
tive writers in tho modern period, 
which Dr .Steiner characturi/cs as one 
of " linguistic revolution ", mirroring 
in this the social and spiritual revolu- 
tions that have received so many 
other labels and dufinitions. He is in 
effect proposing a single heading 
under which It may be possible to 
subsume the many facets of (went- 
ieth-century ciiluirc and history : 
namely, ns manlfostalions of a crLsis 
in language. 

Just how Dr Sloincr will deal with 
this dificiill subject il is intriguing to 
spocululc. Wind would iindniibicdly 
come must easily lo him would be a 
furllier frcc-flying excursion in cul- 
dirul sightseeing. How much ho can 
see is n marve! ; but he secs It so 
briefly that the result is not only 
breathtaking but also brcallilcss. The 
allusions arc knowledgeable but fleet- 
ing ; the outline of ideas, .seen from 
this splendid height, give the reader 
little chance to weigh tlieir substance 
or know their depth. And the occas- 
ional swooping assertion tliat our cul- 
ture and civilization are about to 
crash is liable to make us sec, not so 
much that our society is in any. clear 
sense at fmilt. as that it is sniritually 
dangerous to fiy about in this fash- 
ion, 

Il Is lo be hoped lhat Dr Steiner 
will not attempt any more plunges 
into Ntelzschean elitism of the kind 
that bring nishing up into our face 
"the possibility that most personal 
lives sire insignificant and meant for 
oblivion, and that the present be- 
comes future only through the music, 
mathematics,, poetry and thought^ of 
a very small number ". A confusion 
of spiritual values very like the one 
exploited by Nieizvclie causes Dr 
Steiner’s writing to swerve between 
a progressivist passion for the new- 
est in " scientific " knowledge, on the 
one band (" This is. lo me. perhaps 
the most exciting frontier: the ‘ trans- 
lation ‘ of the word-image of 
the sciences Into common speecli, 
into general feeling, by means of 
lyric, parodisllc. tragi 'Comic projec- 
tion ’’); and on the other, laments at 
the loss of tradilidnal ouiture. The 
book ends with a striking image of 
Ihe present ‘‘ human situation . 
^ich sounds oddlyi like a description 

of Ihe mind of its author: 

We seem w be siandinfe iii Blueteard'* 
cattle Jihe ililc of Dr Slelrter'i ta*l 
bookl. Por the first lime, ihe 
vaulting Iniclhgcnce pT 
which 15 50 inincaic ‘®, '.“'"*2*® 

a Diecc of slilemaiiC' evolution, finos 

ilselMn frboi of doom it might be b»i 

to leave unopened. • . 

Is it Dosstbic. then.;' to ^ back, 
■ rithgr M ub' or f«r I>r Slemer.7 


Not, obviously, at the same time 
that wc and he keep ** vaulting 
forward " like this. But a t|uile 
diCf^ent " possibility " is worth 
considering ; namely, that the fear 
of losing culture is partly induced 
by pulling one's spiritual trust in 
generalizations und summations of 
culuire ; hy overestimating the 
importance of miin-niade language- 
struolures, in fact, in a way that, 
sny, Locke did not do (his psychol- 
ogy is dismissed in a sentence). Dr 
.Steiner must surely have noticed 
how ambiguous is his own aitiiude 
to the " crisis of language ", and the 
altitude of most of (he authors lie 
reviews. 'I'helr despair can never be 
altogether authentic, since it is the 
source of so much verbal inspira- 
tion. Dr Steiner is fascinated by the 
" cat’s cradle '' of meanings spun 
between words and between lan- 
guages by " masters " of this skill 
he admires, like Nabokov. There is 
both despair and hubris in the 
modem assumption that all we have 
between us and doom is a cal’s 
cradle of meanings. For how many 
of us are able lo keep up this lan- 
guage game with auetiuato skill? 
What skill is adequate in the face 
of the unknown? Is it skill that 
is needed ? Or any form of art, 
or culture 

The questions Dr Steiner raises 
cannot be answered in the manner 
he has so far chosen to write and 
think about them. He is impatient 
of the more pedestrian offices per- 
formed by most literary critics, but 
ho may he in danger of mistaking 
just how mucii can he achieved by 
critical writing, just ns he mistakes 
perhaps the difference betwem 
things in reality and things fn art. 
Ho agonizes again here over the 
problem (hat cultured men may in 
reality do barbaric things. Ever since 
his early book on llic Death of 
Tragedy he lias failed to come to 
terms wilh the paradoxical nature 
of aesthetic experience, n paradox 
tliat was once a commonplace. 
Burke pul his finger on H when he 
wrote : 

Poetry, p.<diitinp, nnii the oilier arts . . . 
are oilon cnpiinle of grafUiig a delight 
on wretclicuncs.s, misery, ond denib 
Ksolf. It Is a common observation, 
tliat objects whicli tn (he reality shock, 
are in Ipugioal, and aiich-llke represen- 
tations, me sourcoi of a very high 
species of pleasure. 

Dr Steiner approaclies this problem 
when he talks about (he disturbing 
phenomenon of CdIine-> disturbing 
if, simply because ' he was a good 
writer, Celine’s barbaric politics can- 
not be rejected. But why does 
litorary skill have to be any guafan- 
tec of moral good sense 7 . Literary 
values are precisely very different 
from lived values. Dr Steiner's 
solution to the Cdline problem is 
to speculate whether for " Celine . , » 
words had become n substitute for 
reality 

The impilcatiaos of his specula- 
tion here are enormous, and It would 
he a gieat service to lb|S siiidy of 
literature Bod culture if he would 
pursue them. We h*vo grown too 
us^ to accepting the dilemmas, 
crises, experiments and what-not of 
modern art as speaking the true 
word about actual living. Of the 
process which has made Borges a 
" fantastically private picture of the 
world . . . change the general land- 
scape of awareness ”, Dr Steiner 
says merely Jhal It is " manifest but 
exceedingly difficult to talk about". 
Indeed it is. hut just this must be 
talked about. Whatever II is, the 
processes cannot be accepted us 
a simple fact; It must be recog- 
nized as an act of critical choice 
— and perhaps even resisted. To 
treat the “wretched” (in Burke e; 
sense) writings of Beckett or Kafka 
as a dociiinenlary of the age would 
be to mistake a medium for a mis- 
sage.' Senrianrics: as Dr Striner Weil 
knows, is a science that ihrwteos 
to take the letter for the spirit: 
“semantic" criticism of culture-— 

. crtiiriam based, on acceptance sUtipIy 
of a "ianguage crisis " as a cuuumi 
*• fact ” ts in danger, of 'doing 
' .the same.'' ' 
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A Concise History of Ireland 

MAiRtiaiiilCONOkCttUISI: O'llRIBN 

Wilh 174 illiistralkms. £2.50 Junc2 

Eroticism in Western Art 

EDWARD LUCIE-SMI IH 

With 273 illuslnilioiis, 29 in colour. ' World of Art 
Library.’ Cloth £2..50.|xipcr£ 1.50 June 19 


Symbolist Art 

t'DWARDI.UCiE-SMri'H 


With 185 illuslraiionK, 24 in colour, * World of Art Library.' 
Cloth £2.5U, paper £ 1 .50 J unc 26 


Modern European Art 
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With 2n7 illuslrations. 32 in colour. ' A History of Art* 
Cloth £2.50, paper £1.50 June 19 


Gustave Moreau 
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With 106 illiisiralions, 23 in colour, £7.50 June S 


Alberto Giacometti 
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With 196 illusirations, 4 in colour. £10.50 'June 5 


Central Asia 

TURKMENIA BEFORE THE ACHAEMENIDS 
V. MA.<!S6N and V. r. SARIANIDI 

Wilh 53 phoiogrnphti. 43 line drawings, 3 maps. * Ancient: 
Peoples and PIncos.' £3.50 June 5 


Craftsmen in Greek and Roman 
Society 

ALISON BLfRf-ORD 

With 88 photographs, 5 line drawings. ' Aspects of Greek 
and Roman Life.' £3.75 June 5 

Gougiiin and the Pont-Aven School 

WLADYSLAWA JAWOR-SKA 

With 23S iiluslrmion':, 39 in colour. £12,00 June 26 

Masks of the World 

OTOBIHATJI-MERIN 

. With i57:iliiJslra(tonf|;24 in colo^uh £5.25. June.26 ' ^ . 

Apollinaire on Art 

ESSAYS A)ND REVIEWS, 1902-1B 
1-diled by LB ROY C. BRELNIG 

With 16 pages of pholographs. ' Documents of Twentieth- 
Century Art.' Cloth £6.00, paper £2.95 June 26 
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The vanguard of the Modern Movement 



I.. lifllON-nUI-KnV (( (tihiii; 
l/Aiincc 1913 

Lcs ruriiiL’s c^llll:liqllc^ dc I'ociivrc 
il'ari il Ja vciIIl* Jc Ih premiere guerre 
momtiiilc. 

VDliiine 1 : 9.^rtpp. ^'c)l(llnc 2 ; 

ppy.S2-IJ!9|. 

Psiris ; Klfncksieck. IVCifr the set. 

MARCICI.IN Pl.KYNKT: 
F^'Cnscignemciil ifc la pclnfiire 
221pp. Paris: Sciiil, 2.^fr. 


WICKNKR HAI ^\IA^N and olbera: 
Alisfnul Art Sint-c 1945 

J'rsin.slaicii by ( ai ill .1. May-Shaw ami 
t>lhcrs. 

301 pp pliiN 301 plates. 

J. P. MOniN and nilicrs : 

Msuralive Art .Sliiec 1945 

’I'ranslsileti by l.y»)n Reti/iinra iind 
Olliers. 

3J2pp incliulriig 322 plalc<i. 

Thames ami lliidson. eaeh. 


Fn ihe Urst year of the iwenliclh cen* 
tury, W. B. Yeais affirmed (hat 
" nlinosl certainly no gfcnl arl, out- 
jidc England . . . has an'.scn without 
a ereai criticism, for iLs herald or ils 
inlcrpreior and proicclor ", llis 
Fcmarlf sets ihe stage for (lie 
hiodcmisl enterprise, or al least for 
tlial vanguard of the Modern Move- 
ment which we identify by the slightly 
deprcciiiory title nf " Little Maga- 
zines ", '[ Fie fact that such magazines 
prolireraleJ. and served us n battle- 
finiund for tlic forces of traditional- 
ism and modemisin, can be seen ns 
an indispensable accessory to the 
prodigious development of all the nrui 
in (he iieriod from 1910 to 1930. 

In spite of their evident import- 
aoce, the "l.iiile Maguzine.s'’ have 
only rceenily begun to receive their 
due share of altcnliuii. This is in 
part hccim.so (before the spate of re- 
prints) (hey were notoriously dilHcult 
to locale, but also bccuiise. in Eng- 
land at iiiiy rate, there is little inure 
sympathy lodny than there was in 
Yeats’s time lor the notion of the 
critic as hemld. Works of art and 
literature sti'c e,isily illustrated or re- 
printed. bill Ihe criticism which pro- 
vided their original context Ls 
assumed to he merely .secondary and 
ihcrclorc less worthy of discussion. 

Ft is fur ihi.s reason that the second 
yoJumc of L Annie t9U, which deaf.s 
prcdomtnanliy with the “Reviic.s < 
jnlcrnationaIc{i ” of the prewar J 
(leriod, may be regarded as of par- t 
ticular value. This is. not to deny 
llisit ihc lirst volume, which must i 
represent one of the most elaborate < 
f>ynclironic studies of the arts ever 1 
al(enipic<l. serves as a valuable \ 
guide to the early stages of the i 
Modern Movement. But the major I 
ihomcs which are traced relate neccs- ! 
luirily to existing detailed studies of 1 
tlic period. The exhaustive review of J 
poplcmporary magazines, under- < 
jaken by around twenty International < 
•pollaboralors, js surely without pre- i 
(«den(. , 

Undoubtcilly the strongest unpres- | 
Sion is of un umisuni ponvereence. i 
Ultimately impossible to explain by t 
. Mses of personal contact, between ( 
(be crlricHl and ocsihotic positions of i 
he various editorial groups, Iq the c 
Irsl number of The Irish Review, It ^ 
s emphasized that ihe puipose of the 1 


- Lnierba. that ** 1 m ndetssild de la 
t rdvolutiun commence dans lcs lOlcs 

- et non pas siir les barricades just 
t us it i.s re/iected in Pounds cdiioriul 

“.A few donfs by ;m Imiigist " fn 
Pneny. Kven more widespread among 
little muga/iiics of this period is the 
rcciirrciil coiiflicl between cla.ssie:il 
or iraditiimiil values and those of the 
modern. wJiciher this is waged in (he 
pages ol Ai'oifi), the St Pcicrsbiirs 
.loumiii. the Rumanian Flmara. or 
the Japanese Kokhe (where through 
an ironic iiirn of events the "mod- 
erns were led to deplore the lack of 
realism in the traditional JupnncKe 
modps ol representation which had 
inspired Van Gogh and Gniiguin). 

Another point of interest which 
emerges from comparison of the.se 
vjirioiis m(igazine.s Is the extent to 
Which inodernrM criticism of the 
visual arts preceded and to a areal 
degree influenced criticism of lilera- 
Uirc, Apollinaire's work for Us 
dairies de Paris is the clearest ex- 
ample, and Nocmi Blumenkninz- 
Oninuis pays due attention to its 
originulily. The MiKseqiicni develop- 
ment of moderniM art criticism, par- 
ticuinrly in the years .since the Second 
Word War. i.s very far from demon- 
.slrating u priority of this kind. In- 
deed the two volumes of critical 
essays. /•'/f}urafive Art sJm e 1943 and 
Abstrart Art .wive 1943, lead us to 
di.siniclly dcprc.sving conclusions 
about Hie status of the present-dav 
art critic. ’ 

It should be stressed first of all that 
the dixision In consider these two 
collections as symptomatic of a 

AjmiaAPMil ■ 


i: the riniil product. In pitrl this is a 
question of cdiioriul control, or 
I rather of the complete absence of any 
disecrnibic editorial intervention. 
1 his is inosl clearly evident in Ihc 
cases of overlap and omission which 
prolifcriUe. The role of such painters 
H.S Wols and Faulrier in Ihe develop- 
ment of postwar gestural painting in 
I Europe is certainly worth detailed 
consideration. Hut it scarcely bears 
the repetition which it receives. By 
cuiiirasi, there can scarcely be a mure 
devastating proof of the blind .s|)ol 
iiecupicd by Charles Biedenuan in 
the development of postwar art than 
the fact (hut he is not mentioned even 
purenliietically by any contributor. 
British anists iMfliicnccd by Biedcr- 
inaii. such as Kenneth and Mary 
Miirlin and Anthony Hill, .share the 
weight ol this prohibition, and the 
•miy concession to the tradition of 
postwar consiruelive art in Hriluin 
IS Hie occasional conscicuec-stricken 
reference to Victor Pasmore, as in 
Umbro Apollonlo's rheloric.il ques- 
tion ; •• And why not mention Victor 
Pasmore, who is certainly a front- 
ranking artist '} " 

These particular faults of omis.sion 
and repetition are compounded by 
the generally low standard of critical 
diKourse, which, with n few honour- 
able exceptions, tends to be cither 
obscure to the point of fatuity or 
intoJerably strident. What can wc 
make of a series of judgments like 
the following 7 

Tdl6raaquc, a more ardent spirit, 
did in fact move in that direction, and 
was unafraid of the influence of adver- 
iising l^niqucs in the aenreh for an 
objective' style, like that of Caiifi- 
aernv, 1965, James Roscnqiiisi is 


lliought to owe sonieihing to Mugrillc. 
More original is the .Swede, Oyvind 
l-iihlslrdm, whii inlrodiiecd ihc elcmcni 
(if ehuiice, using macnelic icclmiiiiics, in 
the (iisposilicn of llic elemems of his 
mobile pldurcs. 

.Ml sense of order and explicitness is 
.s:iurificed to the desperate enterprise 
of .stringing together as many iiame.s 
as possible in the shortest possible 
space. More attractive :ind more 
iriuminaliiig by far is the unushain- 
cdly selective and cheei'l'ully egocen- 
tric approach of Pierre Kcstimy, 
who.se section on "The New Real- 
ism " has the virtues as well as the 
vices of Hie evangelist. UnforUinatcly 
the evangelical tone i.s liable to de- 
generate into the stridency of Alain 
Joul'froy: '‘Although \‘ iried to 
demonstrate the necessity of its abu- 
jition, art has cunliniied to function 
in the galleries, museums and re- 
views." 

M Jouffroy's ritual inviwallon of 
the names of Michel Foucault and 
CThomsky serve.s only to remind ils of 
the luck of any serious attempt by 
the critics represented to integrate the 
disciplines of linguistics and semi- 
ology into their discourse, just ns 
Francinc C. Legrand's contnibution 
on •' The 5fign and the ‘ Open 
Form * " makes us glaringly 
aware of the futility of using the 
term " sign " without any lUtempt 
at strict definition. Both critics 
make the intellectual rigour of 
Marcelin Pleyoct's L'linseif}netnetil 
de la peiiiinre seem doubly admir- 
able. In 1969, Jean-l.oui.s .Schefer 
published in liis .Sfinofiraphie dit 
tableau (reviewed here on June II, 
1970) what is still the most exhaastive 
demonstration of .scmiulogicul 


method applied loacla^M 
»rt. Marcelin Plevnpi 
ciHte of the l^reliX 
hjis pcriormed a 
vice tortile art of Ihe 
“••hough Ihc wciahi Su! 

rusu n.«i 9 ' 


re.sts not on one paintinn hn"**' 
painter, Matisse.^ '"‘’''t' buu,, 
nte numerous indghis 

M«nJri,,n 

tan hardly be developed ht?1 
essential poiut is that 
stance derives from 

i.sm. That enupure cpistimoi., 
which he has diagnosed in 
™ ‘h^'vo^k of Uuui 
hes ^r Ihe visusi artM 
of Cd/.,innc. s,nd itisihcewaj 
C dzanne which engendeis ihe d 
sequent coiilradictions 
pitrely formal departure d 
Qibwts and the “ coiipure’ 

rhi® n 1 by Duchdnp 

the Dada movemeni. M p^i 
relentless in condenniing Brtui 
hia refusal to recognize -Ciia 
pnmoFdial importance; 

Bpston ouvre ainsi inconiWiUBi 
la voie a iiii miroiicmcni avani ’ 
dont la narve tifinm t 
sociologiquc n'a pas manouidcL.^ 
les sequelles frnnco-amdricainesqitfi 
.snit (Nouveau-rdalismc. Pomj 
pouvre. Art ooncoptud, cie . .4 
M PleynctN cleaning of the A 
stables is perhaps mthcr 
•Strenuous. But if i.s diHiculi 10 
the dreary catalogue ^ p 
these movements in Ihe (wo 1 
cited previously without fetloi, 
for (he sanity of crilic.1l dbcoun 
any rate, siidi a cleaninj imj 
overdue. 


Here be beasts 


muAizine istp' give expression to the 
inldllcctual movement in Inland ’* 
“Jthcr than to sponsor a "purely 
iterary.’^ aehvily. This insistence on 
in 3n(el(cc(unl. basis finds a parallel 
II Giovanpl Piipini’s declaration, in 


^iicriil Kiato of affiiini is quite jusUn 
nable. They derive ultimately from 
me editorial and critical cxperti.se 
built up by the Brussels art mugnzinc 
eMfft/jHm. over the period between 
1956 and 1966. Frcfalory remarks by 
Jean Lcymiirie Invoke the spectacle 
Of an intcrmitionnl fraternity of art 
critics, meeting periodically ’*al the 
great art events in Venice, in Kassel 
and in Sao Paulo " and otherwise en- 
gag^ in canylng on the " battle *' for 
modern art in their resjTeclive coim- 
tnes. The list of. contributors mus- 
tered for this final enterprise ix by 
any account an impressive one, in- 
cluding sucli well known figures ns 
Werner Hafimaun, Gillo Dorfles, 
Hans Juffd. Lucy Uppard, J. p. 
Hodm. Lawrence Alloway and Pierre 
Restany. 

to view of the eminence of the con- 
tributors. It is worth looking with 
sornc mtention at the reasons Tor the 
decidedly unsatisfactory nature of 


JOAN BARCIAY F.LOVU: 

African Anlmab in Rcnaiisiiiive 
LIteratare and Art 

I45pp including W plates. Claren- 
don Press: Oxford University Press. 
£4.50. 
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p first novel by 

HughfWtwood 


f^rko£l'50 


, In Ronw with iftelr between hli ® 

. njjlreii ^a friend, whg bee r^plaW^ 

. • pieetwcwdri-8Mtu,,i;y^^ 


^..UBh1andt^.^ficord6fpb^j»|<^^ 
’“JintesLiteruYSupfihment, . 


MurM Spark whitest ; 

'Hugh Fleetimdd I* a welcome nswconier. APaMarpf : 

I feel sure tlwt this ahd the other poyele he hei 
cbmpteted, whichhava already. tMeh'.shapped vp'bylils' 

puhllihere In Holland an;dAmBHca.vWil i8tebllsh him • • 
on the literary wane with lurprislng repicfity.> ' . ' 


Africa was always shown to be rich in 
and serpents. On the 
if* Mccuicd in 

ab^i 1235, there is an ostrich, Camelo- 
pardalis (giraffe), leopard, hyena, cle- 

jcinds of snakes and a crocodile. . . 
The drawings arc labelled and several 
difficult to 

recognize IF this wefe not so. 

Thus Jwn Barclay Lloyd introduces 
the render to what tiic informed of 
Wtttern Chnslendom know of the 
animals of Africa in the thirteenth 
itentury. ^ ,She goes on to show that 
the blurring of what we know to be 
the truth concerning these animals is 
simiLyly reflected in works of art, 
liKe the illumination of psalters, carv- 
ings, stained glass, as well as in writ- 
logs, particularly Bestiaries, in 
cxarnples ranging over Western 
Europe throughout (he thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The second 
part of (be book, drawing on 
examples from Hie same geographical 
j location, reveals how in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries much of the 
poetry concerning African animals 
W“f Ptpke?, away, leaving the truth. 
Jnde^ MiasiXloyd, claims that by 
Ife ***tceiiilh century,' in' 

the treatises of scholars Uke Belon. 
Owner and Aldrovandi,.can be seen 
9f modern. sxiQlogy. 
AJrl^n Animats in Renaissance 
f^fffratureqnd An has a good story 
hmitaiiioo: to AEitau 
one's lun£ 

^ly. original : previously foV .the 

(itefo have been 
niMograiipbs concerned ; widj a 
patitj^ar^ btaa,-rr4tic ape, ih! 

IS5 and wHd have 

for iristahcT 


The redi^vbry • pf ■ the 


lably Miss Llojxi docs not provide 
this baokgrqund iiUbrmatJon. and 
hw account consistently kxscs 
through lack of adequate historical 
^lanation. This weukiK\s.% appears 
tile more serious, since only sdio^rs 
arc likcFy to apiirccy'atc in its context 
imtoh lliat is said, while it i.s they 
who will bo iirUoted by lier rather 
naive presenilation. 

The Ciiftecnlt) century comes out 
as {rariiciilarly iiHeiesUng, for then 
much of the symhoIjMu avsociuted 
witluho medieval Bestiary lingored, 
M the swie lime as ucr-iain know- 
te^ of (he African bcusis was 
being accumulated. The .syinbolism 
of ^rious ben^s is only incidental 
to M4SS Lloyds account of their 
rediscovery but her chapter headed 
AmmaJ products " mentions the 
o«ndi and also Piero della 

u (now in liie 

Brera, Milan), which d^'eta an eag 
*b®P®*’**®«* ^n a church's apse. 'Se 
author appears unaware of the 
controvcKy regarding Piero's egg- 

^1 ^^ '* o.str!cK 
has stemmed from 
Struihionis " 
? 1/ Literature Jor 

Bella da Costa Greene, ' 

■pother feaiture of the fifteenth 
anlury. particularly in -Italy, iriha! 

Jbe lime when the cult of 
Classual Antiquity was mo.st widely 


while heads of Italian Miitn, iadt 
ing the pope, came to keep meof 
ic.s in classical iriidillan. WU 
wanted here, of course, 
tion of the passages in ;las 
aiMliorilies (including Herodoiuv 
Elder IMiny and .Strabo) liial rf 
to African animals, and an enoi 
lion of how this information n 
to be found and was assimifairii 
Renaissance •Italy, above ill 
hiimaniste, patrons and artisb. 

•Miss Lloyd's study is iltudnt 
with ninety-three wcll-chcutn 
and while plates, produced by ( 
sot printing which are f 
enough reproductions of drivu 
cngraving.s and mediillioni. I 
somewhat indistinct in 
paintings. Moreover the capliois 
not provide precise localiiw . ' 
notes to the text are togeihtf » 
end of (he work, instead o( • 
foot of each page; W 
drastically pruned, for a go^ 
of information is not docui^ 
while vi^at there is very M 
derives from secondary 
The inc^plete bibliography 
useful, even though the best nd 
of ft work is fr«joenUy uw* 
provided, and BartheiM 
Varthema. Finally, dierc » * _ 
iceable index. 
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Tlie. firtl edilioii of FraokJ^j 
Wright's Genius and the MoBm 
pObKshed in 1949. was os^l 
account of Wright's asjiocislWj 
Louis Sullivan— his 
a tribute to his genius : m 
much more an exposition 01 
own teliefS'Snd aft “J 
justiflcption presented in H 
inflated langutige-Hi quality ejjj 
In the bhiria of the nj? w'3 
(247pp. Seeker and WarJ' 
which says (of Sullivan aw 
“ Through Ihe vision of 
own work, the face of AW' 
‘subsequeotiy much of the 
tntasforoiM.“ They, were W‘ 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


MAY 19 1972 TLS : 


Psi in the sky? 


ARTHUR KOI-:STI.F.R : 

The Roots of Coincldcni'o 
158pp. Hutchinson. £2. 

Partipsychology, these days, is less (he 
subject of imclluctiial wrangling 
that Arthur Kocsik-r makes out than 
a parable, with a parabolic history 
that once took it away from acade- 
mic rcspcctahllity and has now 
bruiiglu it hack. Yet the arguments 
of Ihc protagonists are as paradox- 
ical, anil their antics (like one or two 
of Mr Koesllcr's in this book) as 
wild as ever. 

Why else invoke, as Mr Kocsilcr 
docs curly on. (he metaphor of the 
court room— with purupsychology in 
(he dock -and then defend it with 
evidence (hat is, especially before the 
bench of science, inadmissible ? It is 
by poor dc.sign. not coincidence, that 
Mr Kocsilcr laboriously lists by name 
those eminent men of science who 
have taken, US' he puts it, an “ active 
part *' in the three wings of para- 
psychology — extra-sensory percep- 
tion, psychokinesis, and scrialily (or 
synch ronicily). 

So several of Mr Koestlcr's early 
pages have to be ruled out of court— 
as, unfortunately, must the last 
chapter. This is a postscript by 
Rcnde Haynes, a writer on psychical 
research whom Mr Koesticr asked to 
add, he says, " n flavour of Yin to my 
austere Yang ". One needs a mite of 
parapsychologicai ability to under- 
stand why he did this: Miss Haynes's 
contribution is written in Ihc familiiir 
(one of parapsychologists — full of 
“ impressions “ perceptions ", and 
personal assertion which, however 
“ Yin " they may be, arc very little 
else and detract from, rather than 
add to, the scientific aspirations that 
have gone immediately before. 

As a brief, then, wc have a legally 
lackadaisical opening and a cerebrally 
soft summing-up— mr from (he ideal 
ca.se to convince a jury; which makes 
it just as well that wc are dealing so 
far only in metaphor, for the pith of 
the hook is entirely difTercnl— more 
Mehllv written. imticiDiitine most of 
the criticisms that the infornted reader 
would m.ike, and luxlapaslng psy- 


clutlogy and physics in an inventive 
and cntcrluiniiig way. 

it is only (he specialist reader who : 
will notice, however. lh.it Mr Kocsller 
prc.scnls the parapsychologists' case 
better than pariipsycholngisls them- 
selves. though he himself has never , 
done any expcrimcnlation. He goes 
straight to Ihc poi::l and is right, cer- 
tainly, when he says (hat two things 
gel in the w:iy of a ready acceptance 
of parapsychology by most of us— 
(hat il goes .igiiinsl (he familiar laws 
of physics, and (hat ils nature is so 
quixulic and unreliable. 

He makes .1 good job. too. of 
organizing his argument that much 
of modern physical theory— negiilivc 
mass, for instance, or holes in space 
—is every bit as " occult " ns para- 
psychology. He rightly points out its 
probabiliKlic nature. Nothing is 
wrong when he suggests (hut, since 
physics operates in this way, so could 
psychology. In fact, so long ns he 
keeps physics and psychology in 
parallel, as it were, all is well, ft is 
only when he starts to bend them to- 
wards each other that conviction — 
Mr Koesllcr's and the reader's— be- 
gins (0 falter. The examples he 
chooses are unsatisfactory. The ex- 
periments conducted by W. Grey 
Walter (unnecessarily described as 
“ one of Britain's most respected 
neurophysiologists") on (he use of 
" will power " to turn on television 
sets arc tangential to Mr Koesllcr's 
argument. We can accept the elec- 
Irical, even the magnetic nature of the 
brain, and the possibilities of bio- 
feedback— but this is all that Dr Grey 
Walter's exiperimenls are about. 
"Will power" which seems to strike 
awe into Mr Kqestler, here means 
bio-feedback— mind over mutter, yes, 
but only in so fur ns the " matter " is 
one's own body. This hns nothing to 
say about Ihe parapsychologicai com- 
munication of dreams, the brain's in- 
fluence on Ihe growth of plants, and 
so on. Again, Mr Koestler gives an 
account of Jung's cooperation with 
Pauli, the physicist, in a work on 
Synchrunifity : an ai-ausal coniievt- 
Inn principle to create an impression 
of the fruitfulness Ihnt can be pot 
from DsvcholuaistH and Dhvslcisls 
working together. Yet, as Mr Kocst- 


Icr admits, the result was both " very 
bold and very vaguL- ". It was "a 
slimiiliiliiig exercise in unorthodox 
spcculiiliun, but at the same lime 
sadly disappointing". 

That last rcmtirk could be said 
about much in The fivoLs of CVu'nrt- 
dence. Mr Kocsilcr does make one 
morcrcridy to accept parapsychology, 
yet this is at Ihc c.xpcns. of making 
one suspect much t' - same sleight of 
hand that the barrister employs, 
agreeing to wilhlraw. on the direc- 
tion of the judge, n ccmmenl he has 
just made before the jury, knowing the 
intended cITect cann t be erased. 

However, there i~ one considerable 
achievement in the book— but it has 
nothing directly to do with parapsy- 
chology. This 1$ the introduction Mr 
Koestler gives to the theories of 
Adrian Dobbs. As hr.* Koestler points 
nut in u footnote, Dobbs— a Cam- 
bridge physicist who worked mainly 
in secret defence— was killed last 
year while The Roots of Coinci- 
dence, which draws heavily on his 
theories, was in prcp:\ratinn. Dobbs's 
theories, however, won't die with him 
—quite the opposite for, with the 
growing interest in. and discontent 
about, current theories of cxpiniialion 
In the behavioural ^ sciences, the 
rationale which Dobbs's ideas give for 
the way social scicn'-'.'i conceive evi- 
dence and proof is particularly timely. 

Briefly, Dobbs proposed that time 
exists in two dimensions, (he one we 
are familiar with and a second, mov- 
ing through a probabilistic, not n de- 
terministic world : ns Mr Koesller 
puls il, “ it resembles less nn arrow 
than a wave front ", Given the statis- 
tical— i c. basically probabiMslIc— 
nature of social scientific evidence, 
the relcvtincc of this theory is clear, 
as are some of ils Implications (or 
certain topical doctrines in social 
scicnc: — especially deterministic 
ones like Skinnerism. 

I A critical look at the detailed appii- 
ciitions of Dobbs's theories to the 
social sciences is therefore now 
needed: to have made them more 
> widely known could well prove 
1 Arthur Koesllcr's main achievement 
in The Hoots of Coincidence. .So far 
i ns one can tell, it doesn't appear to 
< have been done bv desinn. 


Make mine meaningful 



YORICK Af.EXANDER WR.KS i 
Gmmmar, Meaning und the Mnebino 
Analy'sis of Language 
198pp. Roiitledgc and Kegan Paul. 
£ 3 . 

Yorick Alexander Wilks is basically 
a man who is clever with computers. 
He used to work at the . Cambridge 
Language Research Unit, a miniature 
Ihlnk-lank which has subsisted for 
ten or more years in the suburbs of 
the University. Since then he has 
found his mdlicr In Southern Cali- 
fornia, at the institute of Formal 
Studies, the Systems Devetopmem 
Corporation, and recently at Slan- 
foro University. Throughout his 
career he hw operated, one suspects, 
in a kind of interdisciplinary or non- 
disciplinary limbo. ' (Tertalnly, lh®re 
are no signs dial he has ever had 
strict supervision in the study of lan- 
guage. Nor does he himself appear 
to have taught regularly in a normal 
university department. His main con- 
tacts have bceni' with an assorlmcot of 
other people like himself. 

Unfortunately, this background is 
ail too relevant to an appreciation 
of the- book which he has wnttM. 
His central problem arises from (he 
inherent ambiguity of ; miany word- 
forms : round, for example, to one 
sense in Til have a round of sand- 
wiches, but another in f'H pfoy d 
round of golf. We agree tto this Is 
so, but how couM we, programme a 
computer to make the same deci- 
sions? An answer wo,uld be Impor- 
una if. 

revive the rtoikm of madhlne trans- 
lation. Unless the dictionary 
guitiM were resolved the nwcfeine 
not know, which worcU to 
choose in our target lat^ukg^. _ 

In lackHoft th*^ problem Dr Wilks 
! hw uridoubiediy shown 
I wse and mBPm*Hy» If a word pouW 


have two or more sonsce then, he 
says, we must see how close they are . 
to the other wonds wiillt which Ll Is 
conslructed. These are to be deter- 
mined within some standard form of 
" message " : for example, round of 
sandwiches is in general a statement 
atout “ some quantiity of some son 
of object If that does not suffice 
then tihe alternailrve "messages" 
must be matched with the otiier 
" messages " surrounding. Thus One 
round will do means a round of 
sar^widtes If, for example, the word 
sandwich appeans in the previous 
.sentence. Methods oif this kind may 
make a iheoretloian shudder. Nev- 
ertheless it Is instructive to see how 
far Dr Wilks has been able to push 
them. 

But m a discussion oalled Gram- 
mar,- Meaning and the Machine 
Analysis of Language rough com- 
moiveose ks not enough. In desonb- 
ing his system Dr Wilks is already 
rather shaky. The rules for "poss- 
ible messages" are said to be of a 
certaJii formal type ; but in fact they 
axe not of this type, and tbeir true 
nature k cloaked in a good dMi of 
idiosyncratic notation. Nor is his 
exposiUon very carefuJ, At one 
point, for example, he refers to a 
dermtlion which one cannot Grid 
until one reads the following chapr 
ter. And (his Is in a note to ye| an- 
other rule-nolation (which, inefdeot- 
uUy. b printed three different wriys 
un a single line). 

to pure theory Dr Wilks's failings 
are more central. The second chap- 
ter is esaeothiiJIy a sideswipe against 
Chomsky, whose .theory he reje^ 


" grammar ") can have any empirical 
.interpretation. For Dr WUks II has 
none. Our " difficulty in understand- 
ing" golf a round of would for him 
be of iihe same kind " our diffi- 
culty in understanding "in round of 
trousers. The problem Is simply 
whether, they are mean>ingful— 
*'meaniiiigfuiness'\ of course, being 
(ho property his own rules are 
concerned wMh. But why is golf a 
round of so clearly a " nustake " for 
a round of goffl A round of 
frousers is not V corrigibTe " in any 
similar way. Oddly enough, (he 
C^omskiuns themselves have been 
apt to oversimplify the same distinc- 
tions ; only they thought H was all a 
matter of “ grammaticalness " 1 

And bow are we to iiHerpret a 
"grammar" of "'meaningful mes- 
higes"? Dr' jWilks- .assumes,. -in 
effect, (hat ib^' is a set of things 
that one can onBnanly and tosibly 
say. He eiqriiasizes that Tigures of 
speech aUow one to extend, it ; but 
for 'toi (here is still a .sense In 
which it Is possible to "decide 
fonnaUy of any ulterence " whether 
k is meantogful or not. As a pracU- 
cal man he undoubtedly finds (his 
helptol. But' -K is reaJIy norisetise,' 
isn’t it? ' ; . 

Sadik Ji Al-Azm^i The Origins of 
Kant's Arguments hi thp-Aiitinondes 
(156pp. (jlareiidon Press; Oxford 
University Pr^ss. £2.75). Is an , 
interesting contribution . to the 
. historicaJ aspects of Kant scholar- 
ship. The author 'argueit with some 
plausibility thaf the These.: in the' 
reur Antinomies of Pure Reason 


for philoso^oaJ as well as compu- 
tatloOaiJ reasons. Butins points are 
much too fiftr, The crux, 
oetbaps. U wheilier the. notion of 
Tgra^atictdne85.'^<ki theiseriseof 
^ajofoirming to the rules iM a 


fi)ur Antinomies of Pure H^son 
repferent ■' (he New.tonian ' ftind ifie 
Antith^s (he ;Leibniziriii views of; 
the nature of ispace and time. . In 
other words ' .the : thesbs. and 
aritUhe»s are i “ substan.tlalfy " (be 
views expressed^ by, Clarke aod LelbJ 
niz in their famous lexchnnge. . ^ 


W. H. ALLEN 

ALL ABOUT 
CRICKET 

Brian Johnston 

This fUldilion in Iho 
Allaboul&erio;. if; by BMUiiii'u 
moslfcimoLis r-rinkct 
brociclciistoi. 11.00 

MY WAY OF LIFE 
Joan Crawford 

Agicirnorotis movfn slor (no'.y 
abu&inosstycouiO loveiiU 
I lOW' einv worn mi cum mako 
the tTiosi of lictfiolf. L'2.50 

GUNRUNNER 
Major RobertTurp 

The cdiulid Story ofa piiwilD 
arms doolei. Itis both CKciiing 
and uutlieiiti<;.£2.D0 

HEART ATTACK; 

You don't have to die 

Christiaan N. 
Barnard 

A new' book of I lopn for 
people wiili I icari iiilmenis, by 
one ot the foromost living 
curdiuc sin goons. L 1 .7& 

THEUNRECORDED 
LIFE OF 
OSCAR WILDE 

Rupert 

Croft-Cooke 

Is tlipn? anylliing new lo bo 
said in the Wildo Sciga 't Yor., 
answers RuportCroft-Cookn, 

In this Vc'iluoblo and revodlincj 
biography, lllusirated. ri).50 

CINDY ON FIRE 
Burt Hirschfeld 

I 

Deftiy-kindlod Story about a 
plaVQid of the seventies in 
search of fulfilment. £2.50 


DOUBLE FEATURE 
Anthony FoWles 

Top-fFiohttiirillerabbuta 
TeUiCtanlassussip. "AiUhoP^ 
'Fowlestmnoreichinyf 
world-wcatytUyfo-'^ ■ 
Evening S tatK/arcf £ 1 .7 5 


WORLD HISTORY 
OF THE 

JEVyiSH PEOPLE 
Vpi. ill. Judges 

The latest volume In diis 
rnemorabloiindcrtakincior ' 
pre.sontingi!iestofy-pfOte* •' 
Jews. Illustrated. £8.50 
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LOCAL HISTORY 


The Folger Shakespeare Library 

& 

Johnson Reprint Corporation 
Announce a Unique Publishing Event 


Folger Facsimiles 

bout the Folger Facsim- 
ile!;, The purpose of this continuing series of publications is 
to provide faithful facsimile reproductions of important 
works in the Folger collection together with scholarly ap- 
paratus of such a scope and significance that the works can 
serve not merely as "reprints” but as standard modern edi- 
tions for many years to come. A high level of modern schol- 
arship is assured by tlie direct participation of the Folger 
Library Editorial Board, which evaluates all proposals, and 
by the Folger Library editorial staff, which sees all projects 
through production. 

FIRST titles NOW AVAILABLE 


Christopher Marlowe 

Hero and Leander 

A Facs/mf/e of the First EdUion, London, J59S. With an Jnfro- 
ifuchbn and Tbxtuai Commeatery by Louia L. Mariz, 1972. STC 
17413 

Clothbound fI0.00j- £3, S3 

The first facsimile of the only confenipornry edition not contain- 
ing Chapman's additions and emendations. Prof. Marts argues 
that in this edition the poem ia complete and as Marlowa in- 
tended it. 

Macro Plays 

The Castle of Perseverance, Wisdom, or 

Mind, Will, and Understanding. Mankind. 

Edited by David M, BevJngion. 1972 
Cfo/fibound ^30.00; £11A9 

A facsimile edition with facing transcriptions; containing three 
of the four existing morality plays written in English before 
1500. Copious textual notes end transcriptidns of marginalia are 
^ven on the transcription pages* 

available FALL 1972 

The'*DeringMS.” 

William Shakespeare’s History of King 
Henry the Fourth, as Revised by Sir Ed- 
■ward Dering, Bart. 

Edffed by George Walton Wl/fiama and Gwynae B/ahemoro 
Evans. 1972 
Price not set 

A facsimile edition, with additional material, of the only manu- 
script of j^Shakespearean play surviving from the period of 
James r. T^e manuscript Was apparently prepared or at least 
»vlsed for amateur performairce at Surrenden in Kent, by Sir 

.Edward Dering (1598-IfrH), and Ws friends 
JohhPhilipKemble 

John Philip Kemble’s Promptbooks 

Edited by Charies H, Shai 'ioek, 1972, 11 vote, 

PrkorHit set 

' 1?® f'mnerjy ■Ift.Uie.poisBSBion of the 

^ Wfi9. FMessor Sl»ttuet, author : 

: DMpiiva Catalogue 

:(19$S}, hsi^lAetod.and edited a group of twen'ty^oveh'Shakes- 
six nbh^ha^peate^m itA^ptbookil, and has pro- 
vided ajeroral IntE^uietUm t9 j^’coIleettpn.aa..w^^ aa 

/ ' > Intrpducfion to j^ch of 'the' proih]HbQoIiSi ' 

■ " ■ . ./ ■ - ' ' 

I" ® wnUnulhg aeries, and standing ordefa 
• . atapwal i^ces will accepted. Many projects are in the 
■ iM.amtngatage.at.thletime. • : 

: For complete- detail' and eample pa|i^ ^of 'those pubiicatibna. 
please wntb.to Mr. PatU Negri at tlw New York 

Johnson Reprint Corporation 

New york-and- London 

® lli-Fifth Avenue, ;NwVorL^ . /’ 

24/28 byaiRqaeiLondb^fegi^^ / 


Warehouse on the Wash 


VANKSSA PAREKR: 

The Making of King's 1 .> nil 

226pp plus 70 platc.s. Philliniorc. 

£5.30. 

Within ihc past iwcniy yours or so, 
(he study of urbuii history h:is been 
revoliiiionizcd in this country. The 
great historians of the recent past, 
mast nolabiy Tuit of Manchester, 
usually confined ihemsclves to pro- 
found, iinrc.'idablc .sliidics of the con- 
sliliitionni aspects of town history 
flhough Carl Stephenson, the Ameri- 
can wholsr. devoted a good deni of 
his Borough and Town, 1033. to the 
topogr.'iphical development of 
English towns). Since llien other 
scholars hme wniien about the 
topographical or physical, as distinct 
from the inslituiional, side of town 
development, .and a whole new field 
has been cleared for cultivulion. 
Another trend has been the near- 
sociological analysis of the structure 
and growth of ninetccnth-cenlury in- 
dustrial town-s. Altogether, urban 
history has become very fashionable. 

There is yet another C'liange on 
the way, of which Vanessa Parker^ 
book is the best reprc.sentntive so 
far. -One is familiar, especially on 
the shelves of second-hand book- 
ahops, wiiiJi die shoals of books 
which describe the “old buildings'* 
of A given town with die aid of 
copious line-drawings and occa- 
sional coloiu’-platcs. The buildings 
were chosen because they were 
"picturesque" and the text was 
usually vague about dates and above 
all about structural details. .Such 
book's generally had little scholarly 
value, and arc useful today chiefly 
Ob showing us how much has disap- 
peared in the path of the German 
bomber or the motor-car. No 
ftltenipt was ever made to describe 
the siniclure of these buildings i 
plans were alniivst never given ; no 
altempi wa-s nmie to relate the 
buildings to the classes of people 
who built them (other than ascribing 
anything large to a wool-merchant) 
or to die purposes they served as 
Shown in their grouiul-plaii and the 
disposition of their rooms. 

In King's Lynn. Dr Parker ha.s 
diosen a marv^ous subject, one of 
the loading ports of medieval and 
Tudor England, a town rich in 
domestic, commercial and public 
buildings from the fifteenth century 
onwards. 'Since she began work, 
much has been wantonly demol- 
ished, but Lyrtn remains one of our 
b^ towns to look at, and at least 
(though it is no excuse) the vanished 
budding^ have been carefully re- 
ctxrded in her architectural drawings 
and photographs. Dr Parker's book 
conlains scores of line-drawings, all 
well reproduced, but the photo- 
gnapns (more than forty in all) have 
been badly treated- Many are de- 
plorably fuzzv fno dniihr iIha 

>d- 


ing course's which culminated in- (he 
formation of the major ostuary of 
the Great Ouse. On the caalcrn 
shore of this estuary the then bishop 
of Nor'wiuh, who owned, the land, 
founded a (own in the year 1091. 
This flourished from the beginning, 
so that by (he end of the fiftcenilh 
century iho port was doscrihed ns 
“ the turnkey “ of a river-system tliiit 
served no fewer than eight rich 
coutUics. 

Reccn'lly the (own was cliosen as 
one of five historic town.s forxpcoial 
study by the -Department of the 
Environment, hut this proposal fell 
through for local reasons. In dc- 
faitU, Dr ParkerN book covers a 
good deal of the ground from the 
medieval period to (lie beginning of 
the eighteenth century, with special 
emphasis on the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. There is, inciden- 
tally, a curious blind spot in her 
failure to explain how Lynn came io 
change its name from Bishop's Lynn 
to K'lng's Lynn in 1537. This is not 
simply an antiquarian point for it 
resulted from Henry V Mil's outra- 
geous pillage of the t«ec of Norwich 
in the preceding year : ,the plunder 
of the bishops' lands has been 
completely overshadowed by that of 
the monasteries. I.ynn became royal 
properly and twenty years later it 
obtained the fcc-farm of the town 
from Mary, Roughly speaking, this 
meant (he rigid to control its own 
affairs and destiny in every way 
upon ihc payment of an annual rent 
to the ('town. 

Dr Parker rehiic.s Ihc buildings 
she has measured and drawn 
to a wide range of documen- 
tary evidence in the borough records 
and etsewhere.' Here wo Ivave the 
proper marriage oE fieldwork and 
the written record. She discus-scs (he 
ground-plan of (he important mcr- 
ehan-ts' toncmetrts. whose dwelling- 
houses gciienilly lay on n niani 
strcci and whose property strcluhcd 
back a considerable distance to the 
rivor-fronl. This w.is so valiiablo 
that imlivulual plols were only 
twenty or thiriy feet wide labout ilic 
same ns n High Street iVoniagc in a 
busy medieval town), so that most 
of the warehouses prcscnletl tlieir 
gable ends to the rivor and were 
loaded siraiglit firom the ships. 
Moreover, as the river-front was 
reolalincd a-nd more hind was added 
to the shore, the richer incrcluuus 
extended tlieir warehouses to the 
new^ waterfronl. Lynn had also ex- 
tensive fish-lmuscs, and a consider- 
able shipbuilding induslry which 
must have left some traces on and 
near the river and its creeks (here 
called " rieete 

Not only docs Dr Parker go fully 
into the economic background of 
Ihe private and public biiUdlngs of 
the town^ birt she also exatmjnes (he 
ctunpos^ltion of the govermiiig body. 
Older hlrtorians apparently studied 
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roca-Hs Adam Smith’, r.^ .i 

teller without conS 
Hie public good, 

Ly'On Was given a n*.L a 
H enry VHI in 1524 
completely closed oligS 
sol|f-poppetuatmg body T* 
^(lermen, and common 
^ 1 C fiRt two groups w-eft 
from wlwi were calS in Li.' 

Tlio of the communln 
(lividod bcl'Wcen the 1 / 1 *);*!, 




^ of this year there 

a repwt showing on BBC 
Tilfivision of Alec Guinness rend- 
"laile Gidtling Very good it 
ti\a Rodio Times 1 twenty min- 
.Ivolcd toH spoken 

i freal-nnd. for the purpose, 
V suitable— actor. On (ho 
however, the whole affair 
out dstinctiy less than satis- 
/' it demonstrated in that 
Mct mosl of (lie reasons why 
^ finds it hard to handle 






woiHd <akc , „,ad«,„ 
gist thiree or four chapieft di 
to^ unravel and dewnbe. l£ 
this is still ilie set-up in 
governnicnt. behind ih« C 
annual democnitic cleoliooi 
Jo Lynn this (^^ga^'}licaI ect 
tion meant in pratsicc ttai 
grearter merchams dominiw 
government of the, town f« 
alions. Thus between 1530 ft 
only five of the myw 
merchants, and k was rart » 
any but merchants amonjiki 
men. This meant in practice, 
that commercial and pub&t ta 
was carried out by an energy 
and fairly rapidly, so pnxhi^ 
kind of town wo see lo^y, 
larly, i>he Eliznboitun c^y 
Exeter, another wealthy c< 
(own, was dominated by (id 
clianis, and it was they utio 
slmC'lcd Ihe ftrst ship-cad a 
land, between 1564 and 
olignrcliic.il and clo^ co 
doubtless leiiL ihenneivei 
private plundering of (he ( 

IIS n whole (just Nke kxsl , 
nieiil today) but they also a 
indircoily much public good. 
Smith saw tlvis appareoi ect 
[lion and w«is led to postite 
ramoiis '*iiivisihle hand", ' 
chunis intended onlylliejrou 
ho Mild hut were led byaoiii 
hand to promote an eod wbU 
no mirt of their in(entl<»>Ha 
(he Invisible hand workcdi lii 
true of an expanding ccooo| 
that of I.ynn in these 
hut in a slugiuint or dedina^ 
omy it did not work in ihb' 
cent way. 

The "' unreformed cw, 
have hatl a bad lime in (h< 
books, certainly in school t 
and Dr Parker was right 10 
the personnel and pow«i « 
Lynn corporation in the sifl 
Olid scvcntcentii centuries, wi 
n great deal to do wilh J* 
lilar slcvelopmenl of iw 
town. -Slic has .shown (he ^1, 
another new path in urMit 
This is a pioneer 
number of faute ?** 
expected in any original 

The Making 
how a number of discipr 
made to come 
archaeologist, the wrixt 
ronom' 
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Ktwicasling gives some idea of (he 
^ of television's ability to tolerate 
lniiinduni reading or talking. Sir 
All very much alone and In a 
uarian selting : doubtless (he 
1^(0 focus our utlention on him 
soon to his wonis, but that was 
eishal happened. The camera did 
jbtslwilh angle and length of shot ; 

{ picture (^Inately remained that 
man reading. The eye got 
and the attention was dis- 
WcKse. at moments Sir Alec 
his gn 2 e from the page and 
J right out of (he screen, fixing 
liilh bis eye, accusingly, and our 
could not meet his own. It was 
.Hofortabic ; who was this fellow 
jpgsl us In our hc.irth and home 
leuliering strange speech? 

Nuuraiiy the director knew (his 
DOt go on uninterrupted: he 
i from lime to lime to rural 
t«i complementary to the words, 
t Alec's voice went on ; the eye 
ui io the change of scene, and 
It became so interested that ihcro 
K little power of ailenlion left over 
t ike ear, By the end of twenty 
kilu wc had not quite heard the 
m, and this is the dilemma of 

00 letevisinn: straight reading 
nually dull: IIIusIriIc the reading 
d, Doleu the Image corrc.sponds 
ff closely indeed with the words, 
I eye lakes precedence. Norman 
oUw. Hend of Television Arts 
1^ at the BBC, feels that in 
-"'pie there ought to bo more 
f, bat is only too well aware of 
iSIcLiliios. Except from his own 
aiKe, he seems to be under very 
ptessure 10 solve llicm, for of 

pDority interests poetry is one 
«n»st minor. You would have 

1 Ihal living poets and ihclr 
rs mighl push for poetry on 

0 , pul according to Mr .Swal- 
* thty do nothing of the sort. 

turn to radio there are by 
pnson few probicim in the way 
“7! it k; a nuUiriil for (ho 
, 1 . which can be criliui/ed only 
joing rather little with it. Peter 
« and Anthony Thwulie have 
^ io the end of six months' 
aw^kly twenty-minute read- 
ground from Chau- 
late 1920s and early 1930s; 
® fWs good work behind it. Radio 
S' y reverted to current 
r! In fill the slot. In other ways 
tfl^lry scam attention. Radio 
^.rung by its day and night 
.Io music ; its few hours 
iriS gone to talks 
£*?■ ^5 may be changing: 
bas been more poetry, 
the same amount 
Wly presented: the little 
anthologies, for in- 

! poets of 

War? Both 
'‘tdin^.ll have tried tiieir band 

' no*- 

uerfnr* * difference 

1, '^' ywtc^tcd in brood- 
ihfhJ u" rodio icch- 

tgroJij ’■ of yitoal interest 
“ ^ oiher^KS^ d^laimlng their 
work-«soine 
^ no mean octorsand the 

viewer cring- 

S ‘"^nniething 

be^n attemp- 
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BOOKS AND THE BBC— 3 


Poets, children, and 


reviewers 


BY DAVID WADE 


capable limitations on what radio 
and television can give us : first, the 
physical boundaries inherent in 
them : second the imperative to give 
(he audicnce-cum-budy what it wants, 
What audiences appear to want is in 
some ways even more limiting than 
one might suppose. Take readings, 
for example: Radio 4's Story Time 
with Its criterion of “ a good story 
well told '' should give plenty of lee- 
^y, and on it wc find such favour- 
ites a.s The Crnei Sea (slightly bowd- 
lerized) or Vice l’'mn ; also we find 
Scott's ghost .stories. Now if you 
compare the listening figures for 
these two quite distinct types of 
material, one thing emerges : people 
like Anstcy and Monsarrnt ; (hey do 
not much care for Sir Waiter's phun- 
insinngoria. 

This is illustralivo of a more gen- 
eral slate of affairs in broadcHSting, 
and one which may also help to 
explain the scarcity of poetry : the 
familiar goes down well; stories 
which arc strange and unaccountable 
find a relnllvoly small audience— and 
this applies even on radio, which 
prides Itself on being the medium of 
the imagination. Thus not only 
poetry and ghosts but science fiction, 
loo, gets u rather poor reception ; so 
far us I can ascertain, that extraordin- 
ary vision, ChiUihoo&s End, has 
never yet 'been rend on radio. Of 
course it is said of science fiction 
gcnernlly tiuil it has failed Irnly to 
grasp the imagination of Ihc rc,iding 

g ubliu, and 1 have heard this attri- 
iitcd to the circumstance that much 
of what used to be fiction has now 
become science fact. There must bo 
other disincentives- like the appal- 
ling style in which much of it has 
b^ written and Its widespread in- 
ablihy to create interesting characters 
and human situations. 


Television, as watchers of Star 

Trek win conlirm. has its own rca- do ^not Wnk ^ Ihcv 

sons for fighting shy of SF-^uch d?-’e?lainlv they ask ^fw litUe 

as **j? So? deter radio ^*“sics 

banaltiy. This 0 / legend turn up from time to time 

although the literary shortcomings radio* nUeamesh Mane 

must do so. Yet science fiction does rhMe an 


Potter, Alan Garner, the Rev Awd- 
rey's ruilwtiy engines. It casts ihc net 
wide and there is a high content in 
Us catch of fairy-tale, myth and (he 
exceptionally resonant novel of Ihe 
kind created by Rosemary Sutcliffe. 

It Is interesting to see what else 
the young will take that adults will 
not : classic adaptations, as I have 
pointed out, turn and run from the 
vjsible narrator (or even the in- 
visible): Jackanory depends on and 
makes a feature of him. Actors, cho- 
sen for their narrative skill, tell the 
stories, which are illustrated by film 
or visuals : Beatrix Potter's own 
paintings ; specially commissioned, 
superbly atmospheric drawings for 
Browuif ; dramatic photographs for 
Alan Garner'.s EiUlor, Hero (here Is 
no difficulty in meeting the narrator's 
eye, no sense of incompatibility. 
What is happening ? Why is the same 
technique held lo be inappropriate 
or unsophisticated when applied to 
adult story-telling? Is there some- 
thing inherently juvenile about it? 
Or perhaps something no longer 
Juvenile enough in adult audiences? 

The child who thrives on legend, 
inylh and fairy-tale is among adults 
arguably a stereotype, and one might 
suspect that the quantity of. Iradi- 
lionnl intitcrinl is there primarily be- 
cause (hat is what the grown-ups in 
charge believe their audiences ought 
to Ilko. Monica Sims, who mna 
Children's Television at ihe BBC, 
says that in fact (his kind of nmtcrlal 
—the story with an element of 
slrnnucness— genuinely is Ihe mosl 
popular ; (his was mirrored and con- 
firmed in a story competition which 
Jackanory ran. Tn her view children 
seem . to need wlialever it is 
that myth and legend have to give ; 
without being reduced to hysterics, 
they need a certain element 
of fear and uncertainty. Adults, 
apparently, need nothing of the 
sort, or do not think they 
do ; certainly they . ask for little, 
and get what they ask for. Classics 


told me ttuil, after the smart Sunday 
papers, he would hope for a review 
on radio. Another said that by far 
the mosl^ iniluentlal mention a book 
can receive comes not from any of 
the overt book programmes but from 
Radio 4*s Today. With an niulicncc 
of 41 million for each of its two edi- 
tions this may not be surprising, 
especially as (he programme is said 
lo be essential listening for newsmen 
and literary editors wondering what 
now marvels they are missing. 

The author, not 
the book 

On radio there are two regular re- 
viewing programmes : Now Re^ 
On . . . (Radio 4) goes out every 
week ; Arts Conmieniary (Radio 3) is 
occasionally devoted to books. The 
limitations of both are the ones we 
have already spoken of, although 
they apply very much more to Now 
Head On ... , This uttracts aa 
extremely heterogeneous audience of 
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about 200.(XX), which must be CJitcrcd 
for with as many ns possible of (lie 
hundreds of books pressing for 
utlention. In each programme 
seven or eight titles may be men- 
tioned ; it will be a lucky book which 
gets mure than six minutes lo 
itself, equivalent perhaps to 60U 
words, but words for speaking on the 
air, ephemeral and without the den- 
sity of print. What is the special 
attraction of a radio review ? Is any 
kind of mention to an audience of 
that size worth having 7 Does Ihe 
personal flavour of the spoken word 
have compensations? Is it that, as iho 
name implies, Now Read On , 
tends to select only (hose books about 
which it can say something commend- 
atory? By comparison Arts Com- 
mentaiy is less kind and mora 
demanding: it attempts only about 
half the number of titles and expects 
greater comprehension of the spoken 
word from an audience numbering 
some 50 per cent of that for Now 
Read On . ... It likes to build its 
programmes round a theme and, 
where Radio 4 diverts its listeners by 
Interviciving authors. Arts Comment- 
ary relies sternly on professional 
critical comment. Tn weight it prob- 
ably comes ns near the Sunday paper 
level of reviewing as the spoken word 
can manage. 

Radio 3 can offer also something 
approaching the kind of essay-review 
to be found in the TLS. Commonly 
a talk on this wavelength will be based 
on a recent book; discussions, too, 
may do the same. Beyond Free- 
tlom and Dignity was handled as a 
conversation between a psychologist 
and a sociologist about B. P. 
Skinner's major contention. On 
Radio 4- the method is different: 
here Lord Robens, Lawrence Daly 
and others gather round a micro- 
phone to talk about the view of con- 
ditions in the mining induslry given 
by Ten Year Stint, or Anthony Jay 
outlines the thesis of his Corporation 
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,\ttht M'iili supporliii;; illnsIriiliDii. 
Hotii of llicsc were prc>piililicaijiin 
pro^niiDtncN -iti Mr Jay’s uise the 
very day hefnrv- 'iitid ji is iiilurcsiing 
to retlcci Uiat a hook is prnhiihly Che 
only clearly iJeiililtcd prodiicl lo 
which die BHC would £ivu what is 
virlUiilly free prumuiion. 

7i will be clear dint, adapling and 
revk'winy apari, Kii(lii> *1 likes a hook 
for ils topicality, and it has a great 
penchant for lalkiny to aiilhnrs. The 
same considcralions writ larger seem 
lo apply lo icievisinn, wliich docs 
not have a single straight book- 
reviewing programme of the sound 
broadcasting type. This Is what one 
would expect : reviewing in this man- 
ner consists of one man speaking and, 
as we have seen, television docs not 
care for that — it fails lo occupy the 
eye. Three programmes on B13C 
lelcvNion habitually discuss hooks ; 
Jieview, Omnfhnv and Lait* Nif{ht 
Line Up. Of these, Review has prob- 
ably dune must and is closest in Its 
appra'ich to the methods of Radio 4 ; 
that is to say, it flnds an author in the 
public eye, or one who, it considers, 
ought to he, and it talks to him about 
his latest book, his work in general, 
his ideas and cainions, Omnlbm 
deals more in features based on 
writers (Milton, Clare, Ian ncniing), 
while Line Up m^ght be said to he 
Interested In authors lusnurily as 
news, Jn their lopicnliiy, in Uic imnie- 
diate and politick implications 
of what they have written. The MIT 
study, The Limits of Growth, had a 
recent programme to itself; earlier, 
Oay Talese talked about the Mafia, 
on which he had just written in 
Honor Thy Father i Tom Sharp’s 
South AfriCiin novel, Rio/oiis Asxem- , 
bty, was -discussed and extroots read, 
but this was exceptional— few • 
novelists appear on Line Up : pre- 
sumably they do not often satisfy the 
programme's criterion of imnicdiacy. 

Television has this difDculty ; in 
adaptation it has problems in giving ' 
us rnc author at all ; in book discus- 
sion it can give us very little else. 
\Vhal Intcresls the camem-cum- ' 
microphone is how a man np[iears, 
what he sounds like, what his opini- 
ons scem'to be and what relevance \ 
they can at once be seen lo have to ' 
our current preoccupations. Tcle- 
vi^ sees writers as pereoiinJkies: * 
nelllier that nor his capacity to per- ‘ 
Corm in the terms it efemands hnvo I 


form in the terms it elands hnvo 
much connexion with his slature as 
-a wntcr ; but that consideration easily 
-gets lost. 

i My examples so Tgr have been 
Wken from the BBC. The indepen- 
dent companies do less wUh books : 
m the part* few months London 
•Weekends Aqiiarltu ho.s put out a 
programme on Dylan Thomas, bm 
nw otherwise absluned. Tito other 
programmes I have seen conform 
•almost mvariably to the familiar 
P^«ni of gazing at authors being 
Intwiewed or perfornrlng lo dis- 
cusdtons. There has. been one excen- 
all this and tliat we owe— 
by way of aionenienfc— also 
to London Weekend. Coi-er to Cover 
doyjsed by Bryan Magee and he 
u’ S*®’’’*”** in iJunmlt of 
hB ^ for high-grade: popularization, 
to 'cmoentrate exclusively on 
currently avaflablo .paperbaclb.' We 


s:i\v MM 11 C aulliors, certainly, hut 
I U'c '■iiw iiKo ifliisiriilnrs, sirl edi- 
i inrN and what ■ might he termed 
; the pofilicians uf the book business. 
i the agents mid publishers. There were 
) renders as well : in the progranimcs 
I I .saw Mr Miigcc called on half a 
dozen very average renders indeed 
I who were invited to cliip in and give 
their reactions to the hooks under 
diseiLssion. Whether in any sense 
Ihi.s was better than other television 
book talk, 1 do not know : there was 
somc^iiiing frc.sh about it and it was 
excepliunai in ils recognition that for 
many people reading is nut u cultural 
pursuit, but a way of niling in an 
evening by the fire or even of sending 
yourself happily lo sleep. It differed 
also Jn ils assunintion that the entire 
process of making and marketing 
books is ituercstinc in itself. 

As I implied earlier, the connexion 
hclwticn so much chatting about 
hooks and the buying or borrowing 
and reading of them is hard to 
specify. If k vaguely agieed that 
for a book to appear on the air 
hiu.sl do a bit of good, p.'irliciiinriy 
if it happens in the weeks before 
Christmas. A large and certain per- 
siKulcr is one I have not mentioned 
before ; the Open (Jniversity. 
A^rding to Dent, sales of their 
edition of Hard Times rose sixfold 
when it became a set book, and 
Penguin have similarly uplifting 
experiences lo report The compari- 
son with other arms of broadcasting * 
is hardly fair: the students have ' 
no option but to get their texts. ' 
Despite its obvious influence, the i 
aims and methods of the Open 
Univereity are so different from ' 
entertainment broadcasting -as to 
form a subject on their own. 
That apart, the promotional- effect ' 
of programmes is feh most ' 
keenly among paperbacks. Pengubi 
liave reason to be grateful also to 
the BBC’s unending rim of classic 
Hdaptiitions not the ones on radio 
from which, I gather, no effect Is 
dctMtable, but tliose on television. 

It is not uncommon during the 
iransmi&sion of a classic — Daniel 
Demnda, say. or Little fVanien — i 
for sales to double, although what • 
everyone must be praying for is t 
another Forsyte Saga. Snles of The i 
Afan of Property rose from 2,000 i 
per annum to 150.000. The .second < 
and third volumes were also spec- ^ 
lacular; all nine increased Ihelr * 
combined sales to million. Not I 
surprisingly, ambitious preparations ^ 
are in train for War and Peace, and ‘ 
the forthcoming Trollope serial must ' 
be causing hope to spring, if not ' 
eternal, at least for the six months ' 
of ils screening, • l 


the media - - as wc have just seen — 
coiilrihiiie considerably lo their 
conimcrci;il welfare. I.ouking ut the 
picture rVom, sii lo speak, the point 
of view of the written word ilscir, 
the process of transfer to hroiulcast- 
ing has many hazards ; by their 
tialure riidiu and lelevliiion lend to 
.simplify and water down, and their 
intimate, not in .say apprehensive, 
relationship with ourselves, their 
gluttonous, impiillcnl audiences, 
makes justice lo the highest literary 
.slandaids impossible. Arguably — 
and especially in television — appre- 
hension features rather large, in- 
hibiting c.xpcrimcnt in presentation 
which iniglii solve sonic of the prob- 
lems I have referred to : loss of 
author, For example, or the em- 
barrassment of televised poetry. Per- 
haps BBC-2's The Other Channel will 
he more cnciragcoiis. 


However, It seems lo me that 
broadcasting in both ils forms and 
whatever it tries to do, is always a 
rather accurate cxprcs.sion and reflec- 
tion of the perceptual capacities and 
(he values of the society in which it 
operates. For broadcasting lo be very 
dlllerent, wc have lo be very diH'ci’cm 
loo. And vice versa. Wo arc both 
part of the same system. One might 
contend that broadcasting docs try to 
be difTercnl. tries to do it fur the best, 
and that its attention to book.s and 
to the alls in general is an example 
uf this. Vet our trust in literature and 
the arts .as civilizing influences is pari 
of the code of values wc already have, 
the one wc have so many qualms 
about, the one tbal may even have 
run down. 

Yet again, if wc take the situa- 
tion as it is. the handling of books on 
radio and television is somei'hing dif- 
ferent- -diircrcni froiii news and panel 


gsmics and comedv shovu . 
difTercm from most of 'f 
provided. No 

appetite of audienccs.no J 
narrow the limits 
selves, ™ '«« 

skimped- lime is 
.1 Hi imagiiiaiion and human 
staiidmBm “ UUc Giddi?' « 
Life ill C hire, m any clawic wi! 
name, for sunicthing of valuer 
Vive the worst that can be 

them. Ihc worst is not doDtiJ 

of what wc see and hear comw^ 
by way of conscientious, affectic, 
at Ills be.st creative mldwifm u 
wc watch War <i«d thii L 
autumn ti h sure that, as uta 
read the hook, many of us liy 
moved to look ut our o\m lives ^ 
doubt, with questioning, 
even with new insight. Itakeibi 
he the point. 
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One man’s rule 


Hazards and 
rewards 

I have 16ft some gaps — npt only 
the Open University but broadcast 
education- in general, and there may 
be others. In any event it should 
by now be clear to what extent and 
in. what ways books. Inlerlink with 
radio and television. While Uiey pro- 
vide both media with abundant and 
on • the ' whole nouHshing material, 
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RICHARD CROS,Si\lAN i 
Inside View 
1 17pp. Cape. £1.95. 

In 1963, after eighteen years in tho 
House of Coinmoivs observing gov- 
ernments at work without ever having 
been 11 member of one, Richafo 
O-ossmun wrote a brilliant polemical 
introduction to a new edition of 
Ragchol's The Enelish Constitntion. 
Conscioady pressing home the central 
argument of .iolin P. Mackintosh in 
The Uritish Cabinet (1962), he pro- 
claiined the arrival of Prime Minis- 
terial Govcrnnient : 

The post-wnr epoch has seen the flnai 
iraDsforniuilon of Cabioet Oovernmenl 
into Prime Ministerial Qovemnicnl. 
Under this system the '* hyphen which 
joins, the buckle which fastens, the legis- 
lative part of the state to the executive 
part ” becomes one single man. 

That man was the Prime Minister, 
whose powers had been steadily in- 
creased. first by the centralization of 
the party machine under his persona] 
rule, and secondly by the growth of 
a conlriilizcd bureaucracy, so vast 
lliat li could no longer be managed 
by n Cabinet behaving like the board 
of directors of an oId-fn.shioned com- 
pany. “Willi the coming of Prime 
Ministerial Oovernment ", Mr CYass- 
mnn added unflinchingly, “ the Cabi- 
net, in obedience to t|ie law Bngohot 
discovered, joins the other dignified 
elements In the Constitution ''“-al- 
though, like tho Monarchy, the 
House of Lords, and the Commons, 
It retained very real reserve powers. 

Nine years later, after sbt yeara’ 
experience us a senior member of 
Labour Cabinets, Mr- Crossman re- 
turns to his tbome. He does not 
modify one syllable of his argument ; 
rather, he reinforces it. inside View 
conasLs of three Godkin lectures 
delivered at Harvard University In 
1970, not published at the time, with 
a sharp introduction written a year 
later, when the Labour Government 
had been swept from office and Mr 
Grossman was back in his did place 
on Opposition back benchu. 

After five years of service In the 


Oovernment he writes, " I was 
relieved to find that my central thesis 
had survived the test of first-hand 
experience.” 

Another member of Harold Wil- 
son's adininistndion, of course, has 
ranged himself ngiiinst Liie Mackin- 
tosb-Ci'ossmnn thesis of Prime Mini- 
sterial supremacy. Patrick Gordon 
Walker, In The Cabinet (1970), con- 
cedes an enliuncemcnt of the Prime 
Minister's power during tho ))as( 
hundred years, but, wl(h much chap- 
ter and vei-sc and many modern in- 
stances, he iirguc.>i that there con- 
tinue to be restriiiiits upon him that 
“ make Prime Ministerial govern- 
ment impossible For Mr Gordon 
Walker, Uic Cabinet remained “ the 
solo source of political authority 
Mr Grossman now replies: 

We Lave been told (bat the crisis which 
at oao time (lircntcncd to iinaent Mr 
Wilsoii In the summer of J969 demon- 
slrntcs ilie limits of Prime Minislcrlnl 
power, or euurso it docs I No satio moa 
would prcicnd (hat a British Prime 
Minisicr cannot by misnmnugemeni or 
eontiaiioiis inck of success undei'niinc 
his posiilnn and oven compel his col- 
leagues to remind him riiul ho is not 
uidispctisnblc. At any moment (he 
Cabincl may be compelled (o reossert 
the tradhionnl status of tlioir cliainiian 
as primus inter pares. Indeed, every 
tilnic Minister frequently plays this 
role citlioi; of his own vSlIilon or by 
force of cireumsianccs, 

The two former Labour Ministers 
are aJm^t certainly not so far apni t 
In their judgments as Mr Grossman’S 
confessedly provocative and polemi- 
cal tone suggests. The power of 
Prime Ministers has ineronsed, is in- 
creasing, and no doubt will continue 
to increase for the reasons Mr Cross- 
man gives, Nothing could prevent it 
except the creation of a House of 
Commons In which all private mem- 
bors broke free from the party 
machines and formed shifUng 
alUancM against measures -and 
ntinislrles. No such House is concciv- 
able, and it would be a recipe for 
chaos (f it were. Even on a momen- 
tous complex of political issues like 
Britain s entry Into the European 
Bconomlo Community, nobody bos 
ever seriously considered the possi- 


bility that (here might be a n 
inent of the two main parties i| . 
minster, sweeping Roy JenUu 
seventy or more Labour MPsb 
Edward Meath, and .Sir RobioT 
and thirty Conservative oppooas 
entry into alliimec with Mr Wb 
But tt Prime Minister'! pn 
varies. 1 here arc times nbea b 
unchallcngeably strong, and b 
when he is weakened into ibe rtk 
being one miiong equals. Mi 
ni:in and Mr Gordon Waljter 
examples. Mr Wilson was ail 
fill when he formed his Adn 
tiou in October 1964, but be did 
stay all-powcrfiil, Mr Crosa 
writes : 

Inevitiibly the decisions ntlcfa k 
the fate of (he Wilson Govcmi^ 
place during iu Hrst weeks; ibe 
mitmcnl lo figlil de.valiiatioo ud 
(nin a military role east of Snu 
made by the Prime. Minister litu 
sultation with a very few co” 

Hut im member of the Cabioet 
of qiieslioniiig his -right to ed 
way, and he was able te prerail/ 
lion being diseusscil In ine Cabi 
his pei-sonal position ivas ^vesicM 
liie sidling crisis of July, 1966. [ 

(Mr Gordon Walker, 9S Tod 
.Scurctary, was inic of the vu7 
Ministers consulted: Mr 0^: 

SIS Minister iiT Housing and 
Ciovcrnmoni, was not.) 

|■■or his part, Mr Gordon 
lisLH descrihcii in the second 
The Cabinet how in 196? Mr' 
ami George Rrown. then F 
Secretary, were uverruied J>J 
Cabinet when they prop<w 
form of preventive niliilnry iQi 
(ion In (he Gulf of Akaba beioaJpM.I 
.six-day Ariib-Isracli wnr. 

When all Is ssiid and donft 
lies where .ssmclions reside. A 
Minister's sanctions makes loni 
oncompassihg both Party aw ' 
ernment. and Prime Mmistwd? 
heiritate to use thoir sanction 
they need thorn and know iwj 
strong. The Cabinet and tw 


“Critical Heritage Senes 
« under some wefl-dlrcoted criti- 
(ire in TU's recent review of 
tai^dumeon Rochester (March 24, 
fll). The rcviewr there allowed, 
itver, that some volumes would 
ji!o the series better than others, 

I it must be said nt once that 
U. Matthews's Keats is among the 
kronci 

‘iohn Kents, who was killed off 
me critique. Just as he really 
' <1 somelhitig grewt ", Byron 
cnielly, nnd (as it hnp|»ns) 

, Keats was given a scun- 
crlliral reception — not only 
Craker, ^ron and Lockhart, but 
] by the cowardly Jeffrey {“ Wc 
Qcver happened lo sec cither 'of 
I tivo volumes till very lately ", 
Trole disingenuously in the Edin- 
7^ Review, coming to Keats's 
bee two years uflcr Endymlon 
spoblished). 

(IM. Maithews's carefully cdked 
Action includes a getieix^us ga’thor- 
oi critiques, from iLel^ Hunt’s 
^ advocacy in (;bc E.\anilner 
16) to Jose^ Sev'ertn's rotrospec- 
I'gkoce in IS63, by which liimo 
ns criiidsm of Keals was be^- 
J. The imroduotiQji deals with 
'"two excoptional cuviirn- 


staniees ” of Keaits's " supposed 
deaCh at the hands of ibc Foriewers, 
and the early age at which he died", 
bho pu'bUionitiuii history of Keats’s 
poems, and the iposihumoiis cr'it- 
liciism boUi tieforc ain<l after the 
publication of Kliohard Monckton 
MilnesY Life, Letters ami Literary 
Remain.^ of John Keats. 

The onitlcal cornnKius arc admi- 
rably jtidtoioLks, ui9 whan M>r Mat- 
ibhows exonoRutes Leigh Hunt Gnom 
the charge that he “ did not really 
believe In Keaii.s and faiJed to chain- 
p'pon- his poetry as he ought " : 
“That Hunt drd hot answer the 
attacks on Endymion is no reproach 
(tliough he rcprpficHcd, liimscIO, 
since the pivot of all the attacks was 
precisely Keats's willingness to be 
praised by the despioabte Hunt." 

in on inlerestmig; paragraph, Mr 
Matitliews idonitiiiiHes ,a " socio-scxual 
revulsion ” -that is “ an oddly persist- 
ent feature of Keats oriticism ", 
Bynon'is " astonishing outbuists *’ 
•would have been even more aston- 
ishing il he had replaced Peter 
Quennell’s uoy asterisks with the 
text of (Byron as given by Leslie 
Marchand in his- Byron : A Biog^ 
raphy. 

Undersiia'nda'bLy,. Mr Malthewa 
does not make higli clahiis for the 
critioal acumen of the eaiply review- 
om. J. O. Hayden, m Rofnanilc 
Bards and British Reeiewers, is much 
more eiiiluLsiasiliic, "The early niinc- 
Icenth century tndcetl stands out as 
a gronit age of ILierary reviewing", 
Mr Hayden writes, but says nothing 
to .sirhstentiate the inipliod claim 
that the reviews of this period were 
of n higher general level than, say, 
’Victorian reviewers! One may hap- 
pen on an interesting idea nr an able 
expression in thi.s book, but most of 
th^ revi!Ciw.s share the general 
faiills of reviewing in this age: 
fearsome piTplixaty and redentiloss 
moFallsm. 


Of course, wliat everyone rcincm- 
bens is the savagery : 

There was a (nidiiiun of bliintncs^ and 
even acrimony in ihc ncrindiCHl crii- 
Icism o[ the lime, und althoiigli il may 
omsionnily shock the reader new lo 
that crilicism, il is surely poiniluss to 
bcccnic more up^ei ut it than those 
living ul the lime. 

T^ose living at the time were con- 
siiderably upset. The point, really, is 
not about the bkmtness but the 
nnfairnes.\. Many writers must have 
rejoiced on reading the beginning of 
Huziltl's Letter to Wiiiiam CiffortI 
(Gifford was editor of the Quarterly 
Review): “ SIR,— You have an ugly 
trick of sayilng what is not true of 
any one you do not like ; nnd il will 
be the object of this letter to cure 
you of Ll.” 

iMr Hayden's ''Selected Edition of 
the Contemporary Reviews of the 
Works of Wordswortli, Coleridge, 
'Byu-on, Keats and Shelley " reprints 
some of the material that formed 
the basis of his earlier study The 
Roinanlie Reviewers (reviewed in the 
TLS July 10. 1969). No one will 
want to read It all the way through, 
but it will have -its uses as a 
reference supplement to two earlier 
nnd better niithoiogies: John Wain's 
Contemporary Reviews of Romantic 
Poetry, and Roainri/ir Perspectives 
by Patricia Hodgarl and Theodore 
Rcdpntli. 

Mr Hayden docs not give (lie 
reader very much help. His slight 
Introdiiolion charaoteri/es the re- 
vicw.s und magazines too briefly, 
nnd the solccUona follow with little 
annotation beyond Ihc name of the 
anonymous writer, if this is known. 
(The author of the review of 
tByron’a Giaour in the Christian 
Observer, here marked “ unknown ", 
was probably J. W, Cunningham. 


.Since (he reviewer wrote that the 
“ offences against ‘ morality ‘ in the 
pocin are almost innumerable ” il is 
a icsliniony to Dyron'.s inuna'liirily 
lit this time that he should have 
wrltlen lo the editor calling it " a 
very able, and 1 believe just crit- 
icism ".) 

There are signs of haste in Uie 
composition of this book. There i.s 
no index, and no .iltenipt lo edit the 
texts with any con&istcncy. Mr 
Hayden runs three sonnets by Keats 
together into a single poem. Else- 
where he says (hat lines 13-15 of a 
poem by Keats are italioizecl by the 
reviewer. Tlie poem in question is a 
sonnet. Might not some niggling 
doubt have prompted him to count 
again? 

Byron's Hebrew Melodics is a 
ooUectifon of (hlinly short poems 
written in 18|4 and 1815 and given 
to ilsaac Nathan lo be sot to music. 
About half arc on Jewish themes. 
Byron tied no talent as a lyrical 
poet, and none of these poems is 
completely succesaful. One would 
therefore not have expected a criti- 
cal edition of them (o -have the full- 
blown majesty of bibllogra-phical 
soholarshiip, but then one would 
have reckoned wi-thout Thoma.s L. 
A^ton. This preposterous book 
begins wiith a sbety-page inlroduction 
surveying Byron’s collaboratiion winh 
Nathan, the corhposLiion of (he 
poems, their early pninlitng and th^r 
reception. There followis a forty- 
page critique 'of the poems, much, 
tal^ up wiilh 'techncoal niceties that 
would iftiiixsh materawl for a whole 
senres of esraiys in the idler on Dick 
. Tttcn there are ton pages 'of 

notes on the text. At last we -get lo 
the text itself, only to find that it Is 
submeirged wth textual notes 
printed apparently at random oather 
at the end of Uie filenza, at (he end 
of die next stanna, or at the hoUom 
of the page. The exjxhnatoiy notes, 


which explain very little, and w4iich 
m any case are largely token from 
previous editors, do manage to stay 
Qt tho bottom of the page. Ifoiu* 
iiptKndixcs follow, containing His- 
torical Collations. Contcais of Edi- 
tions Collated, Oitondar of Manu- 
scripts, and Calendar of EdiUons, 
(This lust gives title-page, format, 
collation, and so on, in the best 
modern manner.) Mr Ashton has 
collated twenty-five co|uea of ,hii 
copy text, and collated niis copy iexr 
with twenty later cdr'jions of Hebrew 
Melodies. Oddly, since lie gives so 
much else, he does not give (ho 
melodies of the Hebrew Melodies. 

The only textual variants (hat 
have the slightest interest come from 
By-run’s mamiscripts. Mr Ashton has 
contrived to conoeM the evidence of 
these pretty thoroughly. A typical 
textual note, to “ iLs yctim as 
moments shall endure", reads: 
‘•[ShnllJ [?m?] (It's) years [but] fos) 
momcnls shall endure." What 
reader is goung to lake the trouble to 
rcconslnuct the text of the manu- 
scripts from this? If Mr Ashton had 
wanted to perform a modest sorvLco 
lo scholarship he would have forgot- 
ten about his coHations and his 
twenty editions, and published 
Boron's mnmisoript versions in full 
with an early edition on a facing 
page, in the decent obscurity of a 
scholar^ journal, (^en then it 
would need to be treated w1(h some 
caution. On tlie esndiiMice of! diis 
birak, Mr Ashton Rnds U diifficuU to 
quote more than a few lines even 
from printed sources without some 
.error in tranacription.) 

This work has all the trappings of 
scliolar^p. but H laoks any sense of 
schota-rly economy and proportion. 
It Ls 4 sobering ihougbR thM if all 
Byron’s poems were to be edited on 
this scale the edition wmikl riui lo 
some 130 volumes. 
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of Commons also tSw - 
ated stock of san^ions. o\i\ w 
them decrcasiiigly, 

Uie party more than the pw; 
ever need them. 


man $ view 


LORD GOOUMANi 
N otforllteRMoid^:^^ , 

iWp. Andrd dcuLsch. £2,50. 

' ' ' ’ • • ■ 

l^rd G^odjuan has a dcfcepUve’ Woy 
, of making .assertions of near-Jbhn- 
.'SpnJUh rotundity.: “My Lords" he 
assures the Upper Jffdaie, iq 'tbe 
® speiMh on the cver-biirn^ 
mfi subject of licence aod obscehitv 

'mTS W any kind. to 

: yloltite ftepilblle screen with, piescft- 
teUons of a vidgacj gross; coarse and 

• Topulalve charaetpr!" ; Yet, if there' S 
one- thii^ thte collectioh^:^ 

■32? ?Jrnbn«rafes, it ii ; that 

; we. rpHrlhg. chairman of the Ari* 
Cou^iUs tolerant tp,iyha't mahy’iii^ 
, regard as, a fault.; last map 

... *9 Ibat : people cah be'niade 

; :mpralby repmssiVe mcajluFei^^ 

Is anythlrig^butdoM^'^,*^^^ 

• Indeed. L(Wt1 .; 


[pg Characteristic is a refusal to be 

civluzed, This leads to an attractive 
In the broad frSl h? 
prerents to the world. He haS the 

SiX ^“™***i! ® sensitive yOt 

f vno dares to think for 
mniself, nn activity so lonely as to 
to acknowledge (hat 
opposing views to Ms own exfit. and 
may jomcilmes even be rlSt i Yet 
his apparent inpon- 

In ereivn more— and often 

practical . term8--ihao mnnv 

anomeripanVcer^t^^^ ^ 

'Si'S hh iniro- 


rules, ‘ Me cares 

I; ■; Ind«d. Ld^ WWon'iiil'idiiWMd: he 


activities ax 
patlon" because' be 
.solves no bjisic ,F. 
He belleve.s that the surv^^ 
papers— as many' of 
sible— Is profoundly 
our liberty, yet Iw'sms no coo 
case for strengthening ' 

making the libel. 1*"^* 

He is convinced, In 
fashioned way. that the ri^ 
individuni are ovcrridlag- 1 : 

In .spile of 5uch; stem 

pronouncements ^ tW 
iibove, Lo^ Goodman pW. 
Ihc vleW lhal.ihd eoutit^gi 
doivn for the third jfi 

flrSL in u tide of h! ' 

has one qbsolule 
anOc. Does it still 
vices like greed fJJ? 

monilly more dangerouj 
ploitaiioiM of sex ? H r 

Gpodhiab swykiR.... .: 

-V. ^ -V* O'-.;' 


Columbia University Pre.ss. has 
’lied several splciwid volumes 
wiwo series under the general 
w Theodore de 

'be "Companions to Aslan 
_ .W which Tweiuieth-Cen- 
W/aejf Stories belongs), nnd 
Jmgram of Translations from 
On^tal Classics" (to -which 
^^byme-Prose belongs), Roth 
y Watson nnd C. T. Hsia bnve 
valuable works iii 
. KTies, buL:on this occasion U 
i. Hu ^ more appropriate If their 
u changed places, tor Professor 
M wneetton, listed as a " Com- 
2 nothing but trans- 

JfJrtlh a brief preface and bfo- 
Whisreas Profeasor 
Added :to! bis .scholarly 
wdsilh df iniroducfo^ 
and appendixes which make 
.'>9ok imofo : flitingly a " Cora- 
tbati a , mere set of trnns^ 


I 

I 

"W 


be ■ J* atnmslatlon.of 

fo. a genre which 
m the. Han dynasty 
i^ntung the Christian era 
i modincations 

Stow '"'***" ^ 

forin. the - «cn- 


ine- wen- 
*ni!? /« ia an «- 
frtx^uenlly wilh.an 
Job and sometimes 


I ; J-.. :• i - • 


verses, iiiui a strong element in the 
genre, nnd In this anthology of trnns- 
Tations, remains the purely dc.sorlp- 
livo fn, for instimcc " The Wind '*, 

" Tho Sea ", or " Die Snow ". Fn on 
single objects such a.s musical instru- 
ments, even '‘Rats", or ".Shoes", 
became commonplaces as (ho genre 
developed, but the famous dcsorip- 
live fn of (he Han dynasty— for In- 
stance the “ Fu on tho Two Capi- 
tals " or the Fu on ihe Shang-lin 
Park ", the Emperor's hunting- 
grounds, trarisliitcd here as '' Sir Fan- 
(ggy “--covered much more ground, 
and often hud a didactic moral pur- 
pose or at least a moralizing sling in 
the tail. 

But many fn were far from being 
didactic or impersonal. One of the 
stron^sl formative influence In the 
genre, a poem called "Li 
(*• i^countering Sorrow "), by_ Ch u 
Yuan, an otherwise obscure minister 
of (be King of Ch'u in (he (bird 
century bc. was an acutely personal 
account of his desolation on being re- 
jected by his' ruler and his spirit 
journey through the heavens in 
search of someone who would appre- 
ciate his talents. Themes of spirit- 
tourneys are therefore popular, as in 
the “ Ascent of Mt Tjcn-l'ai ” by Sun 
Ch’o, translated here, while even more 
frequently the poet uses Ihe /« to 
lament indirectly or all-too-dlrectly 
his fall from favour, or lo expr^ 
resignation and . acceptance in 
an enforced retirement Professor 
Watson spares us the more' repeti- 
llously pessimistic of these, translat- 
ing only thirteen of the beat-lmown 
and influenlial /«: This In Itelf is a 
notoriously difflculi task .- TTie lang- 

nate of the fit Is florid un^ ornate. 
, ;of ten deliberately ■ Mdunlic aW 
■sewro. Epithet: U pfled-ppv^^ 
nrodute' a 'iiufface'' of slwt- ricta» 

Itot Arthur Walcy once dismissed the 

. genre hi saying *hal ’ nwe jf foem 
could he adequately translated . 
These tfandalions are 
quale, although Infcvilably Jess rlqh 
: S ' Wir Stigtoulb. . Piof^r 
WatsQh’a fine , toU-oductiop. a A 
1 'usefiiL-.suppkaneQl tf{> lUij.racont Jiia* . 


lory of lyric poetry in (his period, iind 
tho fn are well iinnoUited with bio- 
graphical notes on (heir nuthprs.- 

Ill Twentielh-Cenlury Chinese 
Stories the ovcrnll mood of pessim- 
ism Is inescapable. But then (he first 
of these stories, none of which has 
appeared previously in book form in 
the West, was written in i92l, (ho 
Inst as recently ,'is 1965: (he years 
in between have been a troubled, 
ohen desperate time for Chinn, and 
the seriousness of Ihe themes Is 
hardly surprising— but it is Ihe senti- 
mentality of much of their trentmimt 
which cloys in the end. Of the slorles 
written since 1949, none comes From 
the Communist mainland ; all arc 
from Taiwan or from expatriate writ- 
ers in the United States. This choice 
is a deliberate one, for no writer on 
the subject of modern Chinese fiction 
can remain wholly apollticnj,.. Pro- 
fessor H^a states his position unequi- 
voenUy to his preface, quoting an 
earlier work, of his on the subject 
rrefeirring to the "high-handed and 
eveiituaHy triumphant Communist 
plot to suDvert literature into a mech- 
anical form of propaganda , There 
is a crude, muscular optimism in 
much of the "propaganda" lifero- 
ture which even the most bourgeois- 
revisionist of Western readers will, 
long for after the persistent themes 
of self-pity and decay fepresented in 
(his volume. 

It would, however, be foolish to' 
carp at- the selectibh if Profesfor 
Hsla's avowed purpose were not also 
" lo impre^ upon the Western reader 
the strength and vitality of Modern 
Ghtocsoifiction ”, Such analm wpUid 
also have b^n better .served by more 
polished translations, Apart fro®* 
VFan yiUage;”, translated by Russell 
MoL^ and 'ProfessOf Hsia himself,, 
the English of the stories varies froffl 
the stlM loithe embarrnning. Any 
originality op style or Idiqm. is, of 
'course, lost in translation; so that, 
all that: remains is: thf author’s trwt-. 
-mept fof his, subjecti all loo. ofien 
r vls&ly i dependent.: on > yfes.tern 
.'ihddelsi' ' .-i;. 


The Great Trek 

OLIVER RANSFORD 

Tito migration frmii Colony across tho Orange River tolo wiint 
b now tho t^iisvaal, the Oniiigo Preo Stelo^and Natal ^ one of the 
great foals of hiimnn endurance in tnodorn history. Men and w^icn 
nmied With unlimited fafith, dotormined, In dio face of all odds at 
whatever cost, to curve out tnelroWn f-reedom, , 
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Munby : Man ;oI Two Worlds 
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STORY 

A Biojiniphy of 

FORD 

MADOX 

FORD 

Arthur Mtzencr 

‘Wise, kind :md splendidly 
tvswiix-Picd.' Cyni 
SMNDAV MMI:S 

' fr is more iJiiiii lime ilijit 
I'ord hud Jill cAhniJslivc bio> 
tsriipliy, iimi here ii is. with 
iidmiinlilc qiioiniiuiis from 
Idlers iiiTcl menuiiix iiitclii- 
jiviil, frjink, unsciirinicnlid,‘ 

. AVi/r/Ji Jtuiit'Mui. si'ii'iMOK 
' Mr Mi/vner is ii lliormigh 
iiml lolcfiinl bioKrnpher :ind u 
perceplive critic.* E. S. 
Ptihhetl, NF-.W .SIAM-SMAN 
llliixtfalrtl £S,00 

THE 

UNIVERSAL 

EYE 

World Television 
in the Seventies 

Timothy Green 

' ruinating . . . Green a book 
K H survey, cojiniiry by coun- 
try of idic vurreivt ideviaion 
scene: nrgHni&ii4.'oi], niidi- 

ence ojitpul. problems,' caa^- 

PAICJN £2 7^ 

WILLIAM 
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The Ballroom 
of Romance 

and Other Stories 

’ A major coHbcliqn ot stOriLS 
. . reciills ihc Joyce of. 

, Dubliners,* . Kenii Siifi, new 

^lATESMAN 

'.Absoiiitely a pletiaiii'e lo 
■: rejid. . . He writes renl prose, 
diMsiplincd and precise yet 
, full' of- spring ,iiid nervous 
hiiorgy.’ Timothy O'Kreffe, 

■ nOARDIAN 

.* Mr Trevor rewals hiinseLf u<i ' 
a • innslcr.' rranris Kiiift, ■ 

. . SUNDAY TnUiCIKAPlI 

‘ Williiim Trevor proves ugsiin 
hiK<niii<icfy of (hi:; still uhder- 
' rated form,' Mk hMlA-ftixii tili . 
UfOir, daily IKI.IXiRAPfl 


THE GOOD 
i;Sai.01ER- 

. prnb^ly. - the bissl-lnvowfi;! pF ! 
•; ; I'ort ;?M;uipx \ Pfir(i-ii’:eifety>\-; 
e^.;;hdPH8.'-^ the -Tifeijpns 

trartnie'ii &i<f)' -are ' 

: 'cou»idftrca: . by; ojiihani 
•• Greene to berV himosi th« rinly ' ! 
■: Hdu)( ‘ndvejjs (Iciding-i^lh , Ujb > ' 
; y/Htien in Englishr, ■ 

I Tfic two ephstUMid 

• Volumis IJn-aitdTV ot jVjjf!. - 
BmUty- ili^aH - Ford Afuif6r ‘ 
f-r/W.iVoIimie II is his'Hlsioti- -i 
cal trilogy Ttuf Fifth Queen 
and Volume V u sejcctiitin' 
rrimi l^ird'k nutbbiogrflphlcaj. 
writings, Memories ami hn* • 
pressions. 
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Viewpoint 


BY ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


“So yoii’n* H writer *'. vald Hie young 
nian in u Rhode Isljiud inini, luok- 
iiig ill me ax though I were si printide 
behind bars in the Bronx Zoo, '* Ypi| 


^ T V • or i-iemingwiiy. and loday, 

don I t|nd writers in Iiidiaiia. where, agjitn by an extension of Gresham's 
I ci>me trom. ' r !IU/ 1 .. 


iiiely mi.scriy in this respcci - not 
orien as much so as Gertrude Slciit, 
but constantly aspiring lo the spare- 
nes.s df Hemingway, and today, 


•. worils arc increasingly being 

^ This siirpiiscd me, because my: pared down lo those of four letters; 
impression over the years has been, which. In army talk, greatly 

that all Americans arc on the vcrgei liniiis their clliciency, 
nf writing a book, tistially an auipT 
biogniphy. " if I were lo tell it as, 

‘■biti" ■ On' POtl. however, slHiul, 

. ,1 put by his intense care for worsts, 

biiropcans write for various His name is Peter Klappcrt. and the 
motives: for the love s)f it, for Yale University Press has just pub- 

money. for fame. Americans. E lished his Lnccf/'/ic Vefiruihlfl- to 
cimchicle, unle ii.s a means of cling- Nmum ket. the (irsl collcelitm of a 
ing to an unreal, world; they write P»»cl still in Ins late twenties, 
to crepte an anchorage, to assure He has been hailed by Anatole 
themselves that they really exist. Broyard. the liveliest and mast readr 

In many cases it is dchaUiblo able of the New )'oi‘k Timex re- 
wlicihcr they do. The tough indi- viewers ; and lie is inlriiduccd bv 
vidiinlisi Amencan of the past has Stanley Kunii/ in warm terms: 
Mcomc- liomugcniycd along with recklessly elcver poet” “he 
Amcriciin milk, bread and steak. He has a wicked eye, a nimble mind 
IX a creii{ure of coinploxes. greatly :^u^»oity and /c.sl‘'...“nothinu fools 
worried by the posaibiliiy of being liim long, even hts own postures ” 

uirUm. *1® himself as a Pcrl ugrecs with Ihal earlier aiilhoritv 

chi dmi “i"' h was of words 

. and everyone that poems arc made: not idR:.u 


One recent poet, however, stands 
pul by his intense care for wortLs. 
His name is Peter Klappcrt, and the 
Yale University Press ha.s just pub- 
lished his LjJv.cf/'/i.c r't'gj7rt/»/i'.v to 
^(uuiukei. the (irsl collection of a 
poet still in Ill's late iwcnlics. 

He has been hailed by Anatole 
Broyard. the liveliest and mast readr 
able of the New Voi'k Timex re- 
viewers ; and he is inlrtiduccd by 
Stanley Kunii/ in warm terms: 
“a. recklessly clever poet” . . . “he 
has a wicked eye, a nimble mind, 
jiudacny and rest " . . . nothing fools 
liim long, even hi.s own postures ", 
All of which means that Mr Klup- 
pert agrees with (hat earlier aiithority 
who declared that it was of words 
that poems are made: not idojis. 


No ('iiiiivalcuta exist in America, loose from its iwi . j 
'J'lu* Rn ;»'a' jtf lilt Ne w York own pal (cm, Et mi«*hi 
Timix has aiiempicd a facc-lifling ko had the \Vasn ethi •*'**’“* ^" 
iindcra younger editor, but it remains soeieiy iliroiiah ih.. » 
exactly the same. Hook which eenliiry. .An i-Ki-iki- 1 

survived from (he 'old Herald country steady- si . | 

Tiihnae but never had more than a someiliing to re-it-i . 
loolhold in New York, ceases publi- always been lonvcn^*'"'*/ 
eation this month, riierc remains (he neaivs in i]n.i fw 

New )ork Keview of Hooks. ahsiird. if not a^Ef'T 

■nie April number of Kstioire pub- The iMiropean ^miUlfU^ * 
lixhed a long piece about the New eimiiieln:iiion was ^ 
York Review, l or such a piece there faced. || was 7 

are. Ill icriiis of American literary Ciins. lo write or eomn ^ 
joiiriiahsm. certain prerci|iiisilcs. had to cmjgr.uc Aiih 
JNrst. ihe piece imisl he long indeed, liiiriipeans. opprcsscl k! 
ll imisi go inio ininule lielails of no of iheir ttwn nust iLi^ . 
general inicresl beyond ihe assurance to American \ ll■.l.■|w ^ . 

of dcx., led research. A character or of American S 
two has lo he dug up and pinned on spirit of tin; ur,njn;,„” 
lo the descriptive surface. An air of hinisell living im iKS 
respect- why otherwise nse so many his gramlehildren ■ 

columns of type ? -has lo be primed 'foday. hmvm, ibe Wm 
by an occaMonal labasco-like drop no l.mger hiilds loaoiL ^ 

° abrupt thunie 

ihe Av'ir 1 firA of Hooks •‘•nts and (he intensities ofSi 

does not need this build-up. It is an Ih'mg. Up to the Eisenhower 
admirable maga/inc, but it ix not, Americans lived nmre and m 
and di>cs not aim to he, a review of dcpendently nf E£urope T[v 
biToks. It is a review of certain ideas ihcir owh way. they re«r^ 
certain shifts »>f what the founders civili/ailon aRer ilicir own i 
of the BBC Third Programme used taring less and less abouuh(},i 
lo call trend and ' tendency **. matrix British. Prcncli lialii 
Among these ideas literature plays a man - which had shaiwd 
small part, foreign affairs, sociology. |>Jist, 
politics a lai-gor one. When it was I'hen, us ihc Uiffereni \fal 
founded a few yairs back, a Icgili- over, and no single csiabi 
male coinplaini was that too many centre held lirm any nuirc cm 
foreign writers Were encouraged to oo/cil away. The Peiion-M 
expound their King-ramillar views, hsieks nf the Vicinain tvir cintw 
Today, it prints many more Ameri- held responsible for this imcfrlL 
can experts, among whtnn its Ear But they fmvv nrovkkd evidp^ 
Eyisteriicrs are oiilslaiuling. But it unwilling minds that the m*? 
does very little to hilht the loneliness period of American eisK 
of the Amcriban iinuginaLixc writer, been haltcti for ilie linv; beiJ; ? 

Is he. then, a vaiiishing species? consei|uenec national incoherenwh 
One might sdppoxe-so, were it not set in. A great faliaiie hi« cfPw (I 
for Ihc packed shekes ol new novels on the. nation, rathe? likeVSiu 
^“'■ihnors. the end- which cnvelo|>ed Europe Jifte |{I 
‘*r critical' Kuiope. however, could fall bicU 

essays, ifte slim vplumcs of verse at history, l^isagreeablc thincs lud)» 
those rare bookshops which handle pened lo Fumne bcfon» imH in m 
poetry at idl. I doubt if any of these finenl soSnv 
imag, native writers sell more than Aineriea. of Sh the Sdon L 
.1 h.mdfu , ,,ql; .copie.s. even when stiiiuiimnl r;,iii.tr ih,.n ...,1.. v... 


...... j 

caring less and less about the m 
matrix - British. French, lialig,, 
man - which had shaped them:! 

|XilSt, 

1 hen, ux ihc dirfereni MaL 
over, and no single csiabi 
centre held lIrm any mure, cod 
oo/cil away. The Peiion-on- 
backs Ilf Ihc Vicinain war euniw 
held responsible for tliis imccrkw 
Btil they Imvv provided cvidnwfi 
unwilling minds that the iJBiri 
period of American esixirniw) b 
been haltcil for llte lime, ^inj, 
consci|iienec national incohctenwii 
set in. .A grout faligue hiwafpi;i 
on the. nation, rather like the 
which enveloped Europe fifte IW 



.L L. *?,. everyone inin poems arc made not idn-iu 

th‘‘” foreigners symbols, exquixile inventions biii 

and of the tinfamiliar genorhily; of words. nvemmns. out 


..VI, IVIIVM 

they arc glowingly reviewed, l o be a 
.sticccss in terms ,of money iwhieli in 
America brings 'With it power and 
rcpuiatiun)' the writer has lo dilute 
Imagination with foreign bodies, like 
reportage ami opinit>n. The typical 
success product at this moment lx 
Herman Wtnik's The Whuis of Ifw. 
» novel tif grolesiiiie biulness unless 
non-novciistic xiaiuhirds are' applied 
jo it. C.'hamclers. nil : style, atrocious ; 
incidents ah, licrc wc gef off the 
ground. I-or the incidents are tjiken 
ft'om the realities of the .Second 
World War. melted into some kind 
of plot, and served like a whiff of 
amicsihelie. to case- the pain of the 
prose. 

Once again, ncgjeci'.of the power 


,*'? w«Tiins« precise 

Shades of meaning ; they arc not con- 
«pts lo be loved and chosen, but, on 
the copyury, somellting Jike fill lo 
iu • They cover holes ot 

though^ they offer a flat- surface; 

Tluii it is nnseikii « i« • TV.'V ociore me "'"ws; U1UI, iiKo mo Vice-President. 

so di^^|wrate. If yiu ?^d You^*camJ^h?IS“% ^ ♦ 

“ turn* fficd^T‘fh^''iS y ealled'n ' O T ^ ^ 

ibe Peter Schn,g.Tf^^ 

E*?*^?f.V'‘Whnd:bea<lit;th'e tfe]ESg m.Cfhieeilom ire which the 

Sputh6rncrt.. Hie::BlHpk vibtlir? of pi“f :• ' ^ i.s In decline. 

. Bm-thcy huN/e ' fllthy? Up on your 'Araenejin clyili/ation ux 

this Ih- cdnimon: a nogailve attitude Vi or^hhii Vs. ■ , sniymg^ and nervom. its original 

. iDWards Yfopids, . Tor^lJlSSjf «n«vc^ 

: Wijeak irp, piM«) , 


\ TiruuiMlIK 

them towards satire, dejection, pass- 
ing hope,- cold wit. In the harshest of 
h's p™ms, 'Pic«, OfTh= One And 
A Half I-egged Mtin he shows even 
greater virtuosity. .Stood before the 

Gnlirl f\f fliuVitA l■a..*i^ I- - 


... — uiii lu wimi 

Is in essence a busines.x propositkm 
unconnected with iherature. The fail- 
iire arlwx from an assumption that 
the public is actively hostile to 
words; tlial, iiko tlio Vice-President 


• ■ ’cooperiiljvc fCiUler. ■ ■' Perh'ibS i auole 'frntn Tulf!!'* - • ip . certainly true lhat the Prolesi- 

; b^ausc iwords have lbien so *j5r whole ' for J»e read ®W. or Wasp. oiBk hg, anchorage, it shores “P ‘J’ -id 

i meSnf * coSimtinica.- , T ‘ ‘Vlr ^Hlanwi and vigour,' but iitvisibie. and ii ito true that orKubway «nJ!^ Jj(p 

;, lion in Amejicu. .i n^i. toocrete . 

“"v bnt iLii;.' J ■ ■^th.vlantWdihedKlh^"^ 

• V,*lie, Of; ,lne ririOrM 'cipil>!n.<i. H.J^V— . ■‘ant\A M.B.V.V X- • . . • ,'*• 


pened lo Rui'ii|xc before, imd lbei» 
lincnl somcliow had yiriTui 
Aiiiurica. of wEiieh Ihc hidon’is 
stiitiiionul rather than epic.h^c 
ing lo fall back on except tli« |l 
of Ihc revululionary war, (lie lm,i 
twliicli Amerintiis prefer hi forg«)ii 
Ihe War Between the .Slates, dixl ill 
reeolleelion of being pulW intol 
wt)rld wars willy>niiiy. t 


What, tlren. is the serious Ameii 
writer of |‘/72 lo write atHsuJf 
le.ss hooks of self-anulysk, e 
eomminalioii jiddresses. cxKl E 
lillle fact of .American life ii p 
lo pieces to make, if not lilunlm 
Ica.sl a grimacx*. 

At the lop. \oiecs are luned 
diircrenlly : lu make bracing 
lo recall a happier past und 
a nohlur future. They are _ 
with silence, or derisiun. or a v 
hope: but with belief not stall- 

Since it is impossible nri 
not to reflect the society in which I 
live, it is not surprising that 
mnsterpiceex, in a goiden nil 
pieces may he, created; inasilvd^, 
wit and charm come into ^ 
But in all age of liltk tin 
ixfff their thrones with n sad dw 
get nothing hut a smull cacophtfl' 
else the breaking of wind. 

Which K why Americans 
autobiography, why they 
like William Mnxwcirs 
delightful i 4 /ir^.v/or.v. The 
not bu taken away.- ft 
banked. And It is a|Mhe 
being none too glanibfOUs./lTifw 
of pu.si Americans like to r<^ 
that hf the boy next 
whicli can relate lo NaBJ' 
and Tom Sawyer. . 

This is the past become h^. 


Uif Dtty in Londtai ini the tale oigiliti-vn't'h cuiviiwy (ropi'udiK-od frxvn The Aiiinhlottniphy of tUmeh Hlaev). 

Francis Place, the 
radical tailor 


voLirMlNouM Place Papers 
mthe British Museum have long 
b«n thought of as a treasure 
r lor ,^iai hislitrians even by 
Wins who have never seen 
■I- l^r Uie most pari lliey 
e bten studied in dclail by his- 
»« af movements rather than 
pliers, aithoiigh l*hicc*s ver- 
on tHdiciil leaders of htx own 
not hII of whom lie knew per- 


Tlie Autobiography of irrancfi 
Place 

lidilctl hy Mary Thalc. 

.MiKpp. Cambridge University Press. 


SVillr scpiit;ik’lv ;iIk 1 SiUlielmiL's 
L'ltpiniisly in iiiha volunas in ihc 
IMacc ( olk'ctioii. hihI Place liimstlf 
slali-d L-xphully ihal whoever aoil 
lie ssas sure snincone witiild ciimc 
lo eilil Ins aitlobi«>graphy woiiM 
have lo iisL- hts oihcr papers also, t*)! 
Ihe iusliliilioiis ami m«»veniciits with 
which he was concerned. <inly the 
I tindoii 0 >rrespi)iuliiig Society its 
I dcall wiih in any detail in ihe 
aiilohiiigrriphy iiself. 

Tile main purl of Ihe draft was 
wriiien during the mid-IH 2 Us. when 
Place w.js in his early fiflics and 
when, in his own wonts, “ there was 
no strung ur decided poliiical feeling 
in any subject ", He intruJoced 
. many aildiiions ami corrections 
U hilcr, hut they did not ailei' ihe 
iniliHl perspectives, it was Rcniliam 
and James Mill who encouraged 
him lu write an autobiography, with 
Renihani pressing lEic claims of 
“self-written" hiograpliy to all 
other kinds of memoir on grounds 
of superior cre<lcnce. Ten years later 
it was Mrs (ifute who after reading 
several cliapierv in draft told him 
flatteringly that “ never WcIn any 
novel of Sir Walter Scou’s .so inter- 
esting Yet the :iiilohi(»griiphy is 
not a Benlhainilc dncumcni. It pays 
irihiile to Chidwin. with whom l*lacc 
had quarrelled before he wrote it, 
ami has a few |xiges of imclleclual 
stocktaking siihjcol hy subject, but it 
is very di'lifercnl in slriicttire and 
tone from John SUiaii MiB'a record 
of Ihc development o<r his opinions. 
It stays very close lo the facts and 
lemls to gjvti rocls o-f iinequal iin-' 
portance very nearly equal weight, it 
M more interested in social trends 
than in iiteas, ntid is Isest of all nl 
dealing with family rclatinnships. 
Eh so far as it is concerned with 
economics, it leaves induslrisili/ution 
completely out ami has nothing to 
Niiy aboiil its conscuuenccs. Yet it 
provides a vivid Knu in places de- 
tailed narralivc of the niunagenicnl 
of u sniiill business in an age of 
limited capital, personal credit, 
be lough competition . aacl. dependence 
iHt '*0 Ibe luboii-r of joumeysnen and 
lie the custom of gctUlenicn, When Ihc 
bo word " class " Is used, it never 
111. .used in a Marxist »r noar-Marxist 


• Dr flHites edition, intonded lo be lough compeliiion , and, dependence 
H faithful trensorii^Won of what «>n the luboiw- of joumeysnen and 
IMace wfolci will have considerable Ibe ciislom of gctUlemcn. When ihc 
appeal if only hecause Place, who word " class ' Is used, it is never 
ivided liimsulf both on his rational- •oseil m h Marx».sL «>r noar-Marmt 
Hy ami his wundnexs of judfiment. but m order lo identify limned 


has become a Hgiirc of controveiSy “ classes ■ of penonx ' • grouped its. 
for iilit! firsi 4line since his death, louch ilt lenm of temperament as of ■ 
Site recngiM/u.s this herself and is at iolcre*st. 

pains 10 poinl out die iiuidtiqiiuciex '’I’hrce nwin points, emorgp. I'lPil,' 
of the aulobiography. 'n>rougl»ut was convinced lEiat Uungt; 

site discharges hor ediloriui twptmsi. wore guUiiig beUer ail the lime, for 
hiliiies in a critical spirit. Aldtougli working-men and for society^ as a 
hor inirHuludiion docs not ideiuify whole. ’I ime mid tiime agnm he 


«n «„aw in .lean by |.i,- i,„„ i„ ,h, PlnaL. OnlKfan, 

nos of raowmenls rallier ihaii i-xiracis from it have often been ^ 

iphers, aithoiigh 1*hiccs ver- .inoiL-d bv wrilom since Ciraham letogm/w 11m herself and is at 
m rttdiisil leaders of hts own hut not everyone wlio has [J'" J” "n^Slww 

noun of whom he knew per- It In the Bnilivli Muxeuni has . itha 

, hjvc often been taken oyer inuhercd to road it ;is a whole. •| hc k irntTln a 
ally jaufe tie mieu.\. During reason it has niH been miblivhcd m a criiKai xpirii. /vwiou^i 

ri ‘houuhl it worth while. Mary I hale E {?■ i 

‘bat the ainohiography is In • article 

^ ssrs.t,'s,"srs= 

Colbe a hi^L ‘‘a’ iedge an immense debt lo Place for 

mai IL ever a piogr,ipny i.n..j,riain. He went Uiroiiidi it care- «« 


before IS ‘bat hisionsins iHjxc not reverix lo the ihcme of “miproye- 

ihoiighl ll worth while. Maiy Ih.de ^ sharply ax W F S nien* . 'The manners of aH *, he 

admits ihai the ••\'‘£gmphy k ihotmi didin an interesbing article wrote of his youth, 
places tedious .iml hmg-wmd^ and f/isiorh al .hmmal in l%2. the 'vcrc much nuve gross ih:tn n«iv. .... 

that Ihe style is wooden and rcpeli- n^e now What would nowbe thouglu gross and' 

live. .She niMes ilwl the reawn distance awnv Prom Graham ‘* 1 '^ “* bitio repugniini to 

Place'.s son iTaucis did not publish .‘bsianLC^i^^ „ j 

it soon after his father's death in C «!^ 


aumiis mat uic ai nomug^ pny ,s interexling article 

places tedious and bwS'W nded ifisiorhaf Jmmial in l%2. the 

that the style IS wooden and ' deference hiis gone and we are now 
■ivn Oil* mstiix ilwi - me reason ... ^ ... ... 


lo be called di^nilivc ll is 


lftS>l. HS he set out lo do, remajna 
uncoriMin. He went Uiroiigl) it care- 


torians must continue to acknow-' ufftciidoiis modus now- in use are 
Jedge an immonse debt lo Place for ihoaghr <u> be by die present genera- 


iiSr;iT.UN- iJimithW to to putronbu 


j$imu HI siiuwny 

il besiuWh on ilic cofic^i* 
gleiim of di)gwp(»d Hiid 
ness of fishing streams a lOM 
ago. Noddiibt'ihevisioiiB-* 
mental one. No doub) tw 
of today have a steely f 3 ^. 

Which deserve . Iheir. own i '',. 

But. therd ix. nobody- ,lo. 

1 in<lv viriina nntiush UHU ^ ii 


Hk the 'most impur- appeul. 


I ■ ' ‘ God help the Ertglish nov&r 

Ip ^ PfdyoT. but a genuine rrf tie uvur from ihc lips 
'* jp Waugh. Well. God may or may not help Ihe 
, HowJ, biii we certainly hope lo. Our ficiion list 

L P^i- in- the 1950 .> with such names as Sholem Asch, 

^ 4 infon, Moiiihcrlani. SImenon, Jack Yeais, Patrick 
V 06 nibn Welch. Earlier we hud been ihe publishers 

other European novelists. We are 
V; our fiction list and the I list li'ile will be Pete? 

thf CiuHitry nj //le Skin, to Appear iii Spring 


lu oe CHUM iieflniiik'j« il ii > .*. ■ . i r'ir:...»A.,:An liaving kept, like lesser men later, an ilon. 

WiiUas'*. Life of rmiiiix immense slock of records which i>r Ihale quotes apposite passages 

^fiui published in I R 9 R ciUHng out a number of lyiw^s would have been last. He from oilier items in the Place Col- 

Pafew ihic L. .u • j- * which he iboughl w'cre indeiiLu^. deeply iiUerest^ in the fortunes i<aaion to unilo>riine Place’s preoccii- 

be foh, long before hista- people whose names have not puiiun. Place gsilhered together six 
k Nii^Bk I » ‘^‘^^'’bjography nuns wore dtreolly wincernw. that p^s-sed down through liistory. and he volianes of t^a on manners iind- 

s. u' and his father had oulliyi^ Wx time and determinwl that oven If their moralx. Yet his purpose was : not 

never generally that the hot>k would have very hille n^niw were lost iherr experiencM to provide convenient, ammunition 

of »k the mnvi imnnr. HniMul. should nol be. Bcntham, whom for “ optimists 'Nn a. future controv- 

Pluce thought of as a friend, not ersy between “optimistic'' hlslof- 


Icast because Befrtham never treaty ians and “ pessimists '* bunp counter fiilJv considered -7111808 ft 

l.!_ A BMAul Infaplni- nncf> .Ciflitri' „i,.nn*n* a;-,.*. ica t j<ina a rtA-inef -.f AtiflA-n * * . .81/ 


iiim as a socM. inferior, pnee .-wld current accusations against Tjondob 
(hat he w'ks ideally, suited u be working-fmen. :He.. knew.nofhipg at 
Home Seix^ry. As Dr Kelly has. ha^d.-bf ccmoifiibna ..-f/t' the 
remarked, however, he would prob- industrial 'areas of - the counliY 
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A Theory of 
Justice 

John Rawls 

'I iliiiik ih,)i tlii.s biKtk is ilu- iihisI 
.siihsrjiiri-,il iiiid iiilcrcsliii|! cniitri- 
biJlinii ioiiHir.ll pliilnMi]i]i^' since the 
w:ir . . . .'I'licsulvuanctf ol Ji critied 
Mild libcrai phiUMiiphi U here xriiiH-d 
with -ill assiir.incc -. iikI hi-cadlli ul 
iniiiii t liHt put I ihc bunk in i he ' 
imcliiinii ii('Ad,iiii .Smith uiid 
.SUl|(hick.' — .SiUiirt I lAiiipshirc in • 
the AVii' )'i<rk Hevirir fij'ff>-'ak's 
13 lcvi-li|!iiu-s jts 

English 

Genealogy 

Sir Anthony 
Richard Wagner 

When the lirsi cdiiicm appeared in 
iqOoa luddiiig -article in The Twtei 
called il ‘the dynaniic poriraiuirc of 
a people, I racing the growth and 
decline not <»nly of laniilicx but of 
c)a!»c» and callings'. 'J'hc present 
edition is exieiisivuly revised uml 
much enlarged to lake account of 
tlic lat-ge output of new work in its 
field ill the last ten vears— an output 
perhaps iniluenccdby the firsi 
edition of this book. Second edition 
4 inbties 

The Oxford 
ibsen 

Volume III. Brand and 
Peer Gynt 
Edited by 

James Waiter McFar|ane 
Translated by James Kirkup 
and Christopher Fry 
This is the acvviitli -.uid ^cnuliiniate 
vnluiiK' to be published in tiic 
Oxford IbiKii. Ax before, there ix a , 
full critical app,iniins including early 
draft iuatcri.ll never previously 
sivailrihlc in I'.iiglis1i. 'Hic genesU, 
signilic-jncc, and reUiionshipof 
these two great draiuax arc 
illiuiiinatingly examined by 
PnifcsKor Mcl'arlancin hix 
iiitradiicijon. £6*50 . 

Politics in 
independent 
Poland 
1921-1939 

The Crisis of Constitutional 
Government 

Ant6ny Polonsky 

I'liLs book is ail account of Polish 
political life from tlic end of die 
Potidi-^ovict M-ar to tlie dcleiit of 
l*oland by Naxi Germany, net agaimst 
the social and economic background 
ofthc new Rt-atc. It describes the 
failui'c of the coiistilulion adopted tn 
March igxr and iht rcplaceincm by 
thcsemj-anlocralicrMinitof 
Marshal Pilsiulskt and hisauccessors. 
Foreign policy and the place of 
Poland in liurni)caD poliUcx are ; , 
fiilJy considered. 7 maps £7 . 


ably have been more .at ease ns n 
Permanent Secretary. 

1'here ix much that Place's auto- 


where, socdal ‘tfant^omialion was 
most ra-phl and most profound and 
once , said Uiat; he would .raither be 



BpiSxiteY 

HEAD V ■■ 


: ^ wohS. -tejj-r ftS 

. Vibdii’niost .idmibcbi'^ bee,-a 


alibh after: breed?- ^«bu^1i lo utckle jjj 

s bf'lHerB. iexSL.VoK om-.rccnlury if n 

3r:a..young' wc -xW United States. WrileD.«>‘^ 

rail. *»r imikfe ibclr prival® P 

xW- mm ■ ^ C.I! rduhl. Whsit they. do "J 


1 lati} -iviU bfc In • literary * 'work, novels .with some 

from ai^y imnicdlate mwkci.appesl,,. ,, 
f WdsUghied if w'e ttiiild fbsler a smslj. sound;:: 

1 ® new'gcntlration for the t 970 *s and I9tt)’8, 






&. KEGAN PAUL 


'■ 'I'Syt • |F|r“T****rn l|. J.pJ,. II 

’.riv., I-.11; • n • j 

: I. 


vZ biography does not teU ux. parlicu- b«i«^ vixK the Huliu^aJ 

r larly about Ids politics; We do pot North. He was equally ignorant of 

learn, for example: why he became’ Ibe M-BMands, which he, misufiiler- 

ick ‘ a radical; wh.-it, if -any,, were his stood ttwoiighoul the Reform 
ers , assooiatioirt with official oircles onto.^ ^ i L, V 

durliia the 1790s; how and why he . ;5fe»nd, ttie^e i\^ a certain, anlbl- 

became Involved in WesHminxter vai|en<« 4n his a^lUidea ;(o^yards:^^^ 

Dolitics fu topic recently re-exaniin^ and present. TJke pickcnii.' K& was 

ins at some length by J; M; Mainl.; , (asbinailed by The wdrU 'iWbIcii: had 

■ ■ ■ what he thou^t about parb'amen* just disappiteced. ;He set pul to 

tary reform after 181$: wlut itl^ ' colleoi tihe Icompfete .words of. Ihe: 

mu • his oart in the repeal of ttw wmbi- ' batwdy bMkuia wjiioh war* ' sung • in 

, nation laws and how he conceived hw-youth, There art element of 

- of' the role of 'trade unions; whq-t : nostplgui In his apcouik'of ^tneS 

ind ': w^ hix Cpntribuiiibn (still dcbatAhle) which .weihe lafei- forbldtfieq. Tlrere is 

O’a. to; Re^dmi Bill polltl« b^f»h. 1.830;. b^depbi? in; the. uWobjPsrapby, : >s 
' and 1832; how •he helped to draft there is efwY'here,- that Mp.ThOmas 
‘ . iho People’s : Charter and,haw he- Motwerated 'jibmayhai^^^ 

subsequently came to ! ju.dge the' aigujftl,ln«trpiucfc’;t^ 

Chartists* arid .(wkh the .exception bleuiure a^d^had kapivn' Intle iri life' 
S a brief note about Sl'urg^ and'the . bpi austerity. .Vei 'Phu»;wkovjBd,,ax 
Cdiivplete Suflfrage IJhibhl -whdt waslv^xo' : 'pvdty %Prkiii#H«eb -Vidrd’ long 
hix rote in ahti-ConiTjiW polilica befpr«; .^mud .that- |rifh*y, 
Mjq>y . otr th«el' .dm pbl]idpo«a'', .wbicii:^^ 


VVhat Kinds of 
Graduates do 
We Need? 

Edited by . 

F, Rr^levonsand 
Mi P. ’Turner , . . 

The comlnuiog expaiidqn'of higher" 
e^ucailpnu.^accompariicdbyiicw , 
anddjincultbrobtenis. whicUiffecC ' 


.;a'crptic4apprai.sa1 of tliii uttiariou. 
v'l^heeii^haaB Ix.dn xciciloe but ihe'-. '• 
dtedukdon raiig^ across die whole .''■■i; ■ 

'.:ffddofteai-ning.'. Ifaper.co'yen'iCL-' 

; ^fMifee-Meikiigifinnitg F^iiyt S^riei :. ' 
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iiiv(ih'L-d M)im* decree «)f (icjinmlrnn 
Irom voiirsLT-^miiicd workinjj-mcn. 
After spu:ik:iiti of the litnilatiuns of 
his first income afier marriage he 
wrote ; 

Noiliinit could be saved from this small 
simi. We luvwcvcr coiiinvcd tu dresv 
oiiiscKcs respectably and were com- 
fortahiu with each other. As our 
piiVerl} uoultl not pcroiiE us to give 
jriylhing away, \vu kept ourselves very 
riiiK'li Ici ouridves. 

Of course, ilicrc wa^ a price to pay, 
as there ulwaiys was in sucli circum- 
stances: 

We soon ac(|iiirad the character of 
being nroud and above our equals, this 
Wtus the certain consequence of our' 
haviiia no acquaintance with any one 
and being better dressed than most 
who were similarly circumstanced, and 
were commonly called r/te Lady and 
(icivtlcniaii. , 

'Ihird, Place Ihnughi of himself as 
fl fctidcr, Jtllhiiugh not ns an ideo- 
logue. 1 ho subject on w'hicli with- 
out pretension J have prided mys^f 
rhost is die power I have possessed 
6f inflticnoing or governing other 
men iiuLivjduntfy and in bodies." 
I'hcre is ample evidence that lio 
qqnfiised loadersliip with providing 
inrormnliion and advice, and it was 
the latter task in Avltich he cxcell<^. 


Moreover, while in tho pages of ilie 
aiitobiografdiy he piusents himself 
tis never captured by tin ideology, 
it was his prcoccui)ation with hi.s 
own brand of Malthusianism which 
separated .him from many other 
people during the 1830s. Porronet 
Thonip.snn, who liked Place— And the 
second Mr.s Place— found wliat he 
had to say about population 
nasty Others used stronger 
svords. Once again,' Place 'liked (o 
keep at a distance, tlus time from 
middle-class people: 

Though I have followctl many Individ- 
unis most cliccrfuUy and learned much 
Crom them. In many difficult cases^ 
sornc of imnorlance [ have after a 
while founo myself treated wdih 
marked respect, and sometimes by 
those \sdio at first were disposed to 
'diink oomcmpiuously of ilie tailor. 

The odd syntax und punctuation 
KiiggeAt the care behind the thouglit. 
In a pussnge in HUixtmilons and 
Proofs of the Principles of Popula- 
tion he was more fluent. Accepting 
the view of Malthus that over- 
population was a social disaster, he 
pointed out ni the same time t'hat as 
a parson <MaiHlius was separated 
from working people by ” his own 
notions, his rank in life, his very 



Francis Place 

profession, S'nd their reserve and 
suspicion " : 

He can know but little of the shifLs 
ccntiniially made to preserve a decent 
appearance. Of the privations endured, 
of tho pains and sorrows whioli the 
working people suffer in iprivatc, of 
the truly wondenful effons long ooiUin- 
ucd, even in the most hopeless circum- 


stances, which vast numbers of them 
make *',10 keep ihcir heads above 
water 

We tiire left with a pervading 
impression of Place's pride, and in 
this connextoii some of the best 
pa»ages ki the autobiography rekiie 
his •radicali.sni to his business as a 
tailor. Tailoring wa.s a n>auor of 
lostc, that Is of " folly atid caprice 
"il knew that to enable me to 
make money 1 must consent to 
submit to much indignity and inso- • 
lence, to tyranny and injustice. I had 
no choice between doing this nnd 
being a beggar, and I was resolved 
not lo be a beggar." Hatred of 
hypocrisy was bound to run deep. 
“A man to bo a good tailor t«liould 
be ejt-her a philosopher or a mean 
cringing slave, whoso feelings had 
never been;exoiled to the pilch of 
in.'inlinod." Place became a kind of 
philosopher, but he was acutely 
conscious of how much easier it 
wouild have, been to . become a cring- 
ing slave. 

Taking his hfe as a whole, from a 
boisterous childhood to an uncom- 
fortable, old .age, ,li Is impossible not 
to feel reaped for him or to deny 
the genuine radicalism, always un- 
aduller.'ilcd, which inspired him. 
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ih'Fouffh 
And he 


" You and 1 ^ he , * t i Hw* Professor Empson 

M«ineaii-«.;d Hi„i upiiif conccpiinil .nd 

vast uniolint 

try Hiircol ffilinmion, siniplificalion. nllcra- 

iry. His belief m sdfAi-i^ an.i outrialii rojeclion of Dr 
was as real as dbcoui-se, his main 

through readino. inH eroiinds of urgumenl ; and 


And he saw hislorv 7ix fmiiralion or mow wno ucpiorc 

tWs angle. “r'-® ‘"'7 

ing Society. vS4 aUrSefe 

sorno^ r'^iuMoiSa?? 'H yr P<lf winders whether the niillior- 

hv tiJm ^ raw ihrough the tripos still goes 

•by htm as a slgnifkam riJS" i wSnitt 


hyhtmasaslgmfkamcittte 

only in ins own life but b 


others: 


from my o*'f\ experience I would 
in*^X'tlui il doM. but to a much leaser 
Tot breause ID imdcrgmduulcs are 


The moral crfecis of the wu.. fctei concerned to meet formal re- 
considcRublc. It Induct in the cxannnalion-poom 

books, instead of wosiinaXl r iS(y were even three or four years 
public houses, it tauaht iWi. yE iiid l2l the tripos jinpers, particii- 
themsolvcs, and to desire 11, have moved a bit closer 

Ihcir children, it ele^^toj |km,?2**hi Dr Leavls envisaged a genera- 
own opinions. It tatiBhl Ihto Ediieaium ami the Univer- 

morul fcsson-io bearandfortwrf^ 

All this is far removed from iriJ I stxmkl probably siiy at this point 
ism, buL unlcK it » peneA*!^ I taiiglii by Dr 

laibouiT hiMorians as a **7 ‘^”7 

nmJu- mvn former students; and 


ihe same as bis. But when it 


To the Editor 


wniT" tte djsciplini is by no 

Erom below" 'which is m3 
oider vensiona of late eightwff^ 
early nlneteentih-century hi^, 


appears lo me liiiu most of my 
supervisors, whether (hey arc aware of it 
or not, owe Leavls a larger Imellcctual 
debt than they owe anyone else, and 
when such eorrcspondcnlK us Mr Page 
and your reporter on English depart- 
ments paint a picture of Cambridge that 
in no wiv pcflccis or acknowledges such 
a possibility, it seems necessary to write 
in. I .still would not say (hat there is 
anything like a “ Lcavis consensus ” (to 
use that phrase of Dr Williams) among 
imdergriiJiialus ; that there is an abiding 
mflucnec at a very deep level for the 
good reason that tho Leuvisian con- 
ceptual articulatiion is compact, power-' 
ful and cogent, and has its origins in (he 
awareness that the primary Impulse of 
the discipline is a spiritual one. And 
now, when there is an increasing desire 
(c.xempliricd by David Morse in these 
columns) to innko literary criticism 
" scientific ", that fact should be given 
some emphasis. “There Is something— 
not an ology at all— that your father 
has missed, or forgotten, Louisa. ..." 

C. E. BRISTOW. 

The Eniplins, Church End, Qam- 
lingay, .Sandy, Bedfordshire. 

Sif. — Your Special Correspondent 
(April I4) notes the "clichds of the 
revolutionary left mimicked slavishly in 
student papers “ Could he offer some 


cvuience ioj this obscrvuiinn, or would 
ihai niur his iccimiqiic of casual innii- 
ettdo y li Would be inlci'csiing to see 

CrillL':il illl(>llini*IU >0 *' m ll-nrlr in nl...,. 


criticiil iniclllBoncc " at work in place 
of _ unsiippnrtcJ generalizatiim in an 
arliclc lamenting me luck of inlcnst in 
genuine criiieal activity. 

NICHOLAS G. MURRAY. 

„ Liverpool undcrgraduuics’ 

Ciilhl GtKxtif, 2 riedford Street North. 

I ivcrponl 7. 

Anais Nin 

Sir, — In the review of Volume 4 of 
The Jiwnals of Aniiii Nin (May .12) 
your reviewer wonders whetlier Gunther 
Siuhlmann, who edits the Journals, is a 
pseudonym of Miss Nin's. 1 can con- 
firm that he e.vists ; he is a distinguished 
New York Ulcmry agent, and Miss 
Nin's future literary cxcoutor. Because 
of the enormous lengiii of the original 
Journals, which the author has Icept 
piinctHiiOU.sly since her obtlUhood, and 
the risk of offending living p^ple, Mr 
.Sluhimunn’s role os editor is a vital 
one, which he Is peeformlng brilliantly. 
Tlie complete Journals cam only appear 
at some (imiredaic. 

PETER OWEN. 

Peter Owen Ltd, t2 Kendrick Mews, 
Kemlrtck Place, Old Drompton Road, 
London SW7. - 


.Something //CH» out: 
i of Africa? 

i 

I Sir.--fn your issue of May 5, under 
ln« title “ Something new out of 
Africa ? ", you 0ve an exposd of the 
matter raised by Graham Greene over 
M Ouologucma novel Le Devoir tie 
I'utfeiice, 

, In the course of this ariicfe, you 
|?pcai an alJcgalion by Eric Scilln that 
I friend of his, M DemDci, had been told ' 
>y myself that it was at our instigation 
bai M Ouologucm had wrllten an 
African novel meant as a remake" of 
Schwarv-Bart's Dernier des Jasies. 

' I must ask you lo bring U lo your 
'endcrs'altcntion ilial; 

Ml) I have never mci M Dembri arid 1 
.don l know who he Is. 


I (2) M' puologuem did Pol write his 
novel Le Devoir de Violence at our In- 
aiignlinn, but broiighl us the manuscript, 
'jiisi as Ruy other young author (nkos a 
flfst novel to, a first publisher. ‘ ; ~ 

! M3) When we noticed that a fdw echoes 
bf Dentlei' ties Jitsfes might be found 
yioJe'itce, we warned 
M Schwarz-fiarl. who sent ui in reply 'h 
letter from .which 1 would like lo ouale 
llicic few lines: " 

|. I am in no wiy tOorried by the use 
j. Inal has been made of Deniler Vfes 

II Jnstes. ... I have always looked on' 
my books MS applelrced, happy that 

! ! iny apples be oaten and happy 'ff now 
• aud again' one is taken and planted in 
dmercnl soil. 

• ; I am therefore deeply touched, ove^ 
J. yvnolnir^ even, that a black writer 
- Should have leant on Der«ferd«ijf*. 

• ; tfi m orrlor to write such a book as 
I i rf 5''*'?^'’ * f'Mence. Tbas it is hot 
. M Ouolpguom- who (s in debt' iq me. 

I bill I to him. • ■ ■■ 

I This Iciicr from M Schwa rz-Bart Is 
Mated August JG.J96S. “^^uanrs 


together 'Hrilh M Ouologucm, were noti- 
fied of Graham Orcene^s complaint and 
of the arrangements .necessary lo set it 
right: ■ . 

PAUL FLAMAND. 

Hdiiions dll Seiiil, 27 rue Jacob, Paris 
Vie, France, 

Sir,— When passages in two works of 
ficLlon show striking similarities the 
fact, once oibscrs'cd, is obvious, and wc 
are prepared lo rebuke the writer who 
has done the borrowing. A piece of his- 
tory, sQciQl^, biography, is -BenemUy 
renrded differently, Facts; It will bo 
said, are free for anybody, and if a 
sccoad, third or forllcih wrilcr makes 
use of the s.imo fact8,‘tbore Is no rea- 
■ son for the first .user of them to com- 
plain: 

1 think this is too simple a xiow. 
Take n purely Imaginary ensd, a‘ work 
2F, “'Wonj or blogmpdiy on e' subject 
faiilly 4isile Siroated. A writes a book 
about 14. Vaari fatter D prdduoca a 
bo^ too, and uses many of the aamc 
iV®y ppopeity, and 

3f he wfsljt* he may 'take fnU advail- 
tuge of this. He may use Just the same 
prose quotations as A aMhough fifty 
other quotadons are available. priiR 
of poems. IV^cre 
A dellberatoly Limited research into 
one aspect of his subject D may limit it 
too, perhaps for the same reason or 
pcrluns because he has n6t taken the 
trouble to Investigate further. More 
: thu this : in his comment on the paa- 
ttges he quotes, J3 may say- in effret 
. too same things aa A, providing he 
does not use precisely the same words. 

• .Any critic has done much re- 
, viewing of history or biogianhy in the 
past few years Will rwogniae the kind 
oc (Ding 1 moan, and coi^ provide his 



J rtcognlated that a 

Wflier's selection ofMacls ImpUea a 
partleulnr. intcrprclatioo of his malor- 
end that the Intcf^ 


Ife' iiyfM I 


my oonjcctura] writer A have some 
prptoction against the unoriginal use 
of his material '/ 

■ JULIAN SYMONS. 

37 Albert Bridge Road, London SWI I. 

Mihajlovic 

Sir.— Mr Fraser's letter (May 121 might 
have been wmten by Flora MacDonald 
kboul the campaigns of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, Not being myself of the 
Jatobiic temperament 1 prefer to cling 
to historic fact. The point is that even 
Were It true jhai Tito had successes as 
spectacular as his grateful protegds love 
to recount, (his has no bearing on the 
•ssftotal taels regarding Mihajlovid: 
which ore that when he refused lo engage 
in merri la warfare against tho Germans 
before the Allied forces appear^ lie 
the opinion of cxpericnued und 
Intelligent observers .in his camp— 
moved by an honest belief that this 
policy was t&e best calculated in Ihe 
*ho chances of an 
Allied invasion of (he Balkans ; and this 
was (he problem lie had been led to 
believe he was facing. 

It would be mast interesting In ascer- 
tain what Tito did and did not do ; but 
such knowledge could not have any rele- 
vance to the charge that Mlhujlovid 
suddenly turned into a fascist traitor 
with a suspect policy, and it could fur- 
nish no excuse tor handing him over to 
a cornmunist firing-squad as purl of the 
pacification of a kidnapped codniry. 

If I may deal with some of the dis- 
putable points in the Fraser letter. Mr 
Fl^r has ihe same difficulty with the 
printed word as Mr Wheeler (April 28), 
m remarks that not much weight should 
be put on Mihajlovid's anti-Nazism be- 
CMse he unds " it rather obvious that 
when Yugo^nvia was attacked by the 
Naris a professional soldier in the Yugo- 
slavian Army was against the enemy". 

1 made It perfectly clear that Mihajlovid 
wrote his anti-Nazi memorandum long 
berore his country was invaded, and 
some lime before the beginning of the 
S^nd World War. His sympathies lay 
• wth the sharply anti-Nazi Serb Peasam 
Party. . 

, Mr Fraser also declares it "stupid" 
to suggest th^al Churchill came lo the 
dMison to band over Yugoslavia to 
btatln on the ground that ' in the 
autumn of 1944 he (Churchill) wanted 
to arrange through jhe Prime Minister 
ofihe governmeni ip exile a rapproche- 


enough nqi Lo knpw also that the object 
of the exercise was to please Stalin by 
pulling UtO in pOwer, and, at tho same 
T™’ L **®*®*‘ fhrone so 

•that there_ wduld- be 710' possibility of a 
nsing against Tito inspired by royalists. 
Tins was described by Foreign Onico 
spokesmen at the time ns n pcucc- 
keemng policy, and 1 do not remember 
anybody who was for il or against it 
regarding it. with quite the arilassncss 
shown by Mr Fraser. 

Mr Cubb'sileltcr (May 121 is bused on 
a misunderstanding of the sitiiuilon. He 
1 appear to be saying that 

. those who were .not Ihcns arc bolter 
wtnesses than those who were there ". 
That is exactly the reverse of my posi- 
hP*)- Very few English observers saw 
both Mihajlovid and Tito. A man who 
was dropped in one camp was not likely 
to be dropped in the other. ] base my 
opinion of Mihajlovid on (iiinong other 
things) the (estiihony of people who were 
dropped in his camp. Most of the untl- 
Mihajlovid propaganda which has 
reached me coniss from people who 
never saw him. 

• REBHC'CA WIiS-l'. 

48' Kingston House North, Prince's 
Gate, London SW7. 

Sir, — As one who has been immersed 
ror ninny yenis in the detail of the 
Gorman wartime order of buttle in 
Central and Eastern Europe, I was 
snrpriscd lo learn from Mr Gordon 
Fraser, the one-Umo head of the SOI% 
unit dealing with Yugoslavia (May 12), 
that ^ the Oermnn forces in Yugoslavia 
wore immense : not only in numbers, but 
in quality 

In fact on January 1, 1943, (here were 
in YugMiavia only four German dlvl- 
jpnsi an of tow category (704, 714. 

718 inf Dlvsl, later that year 
reduced to two-regiment Jgger divisions 
and rmumbered 104, 114, etc. In addi- 
11 WM a SS foreign volunteer 

“iviJion of doubtful value and two 
yroat divisions, ooc^of which was still 


visited Nollingham and mei U.., 
chief friends, would not iho cvoi 
been mentioned by Jessie Chaiol^ 
licr D. I/, Lawrence: A. fn 
Kt'timl, by Ada LnwrenM in htf 


bmmentary 


hh!!«/f hi hisVSTo^ " 


mmscii in us letters to Louie Tl,e Working ]»iTrTv set Tin 

U.iiwiencv In /.mv, edited by JuhIe^ ^7 worning j itny set up 
Umiiiiin) ‘I ^ ago to Imldi a workable sys- 

H yesterday published its report: 


a weekend after l.uwrcnce's iHneahlr" 

L'SIW 



books, periodicals and other charge- 
able material. 'Fho existing model for 
tills .second scheme is tho Performing 
Rights .SiKlety, which collects royal- 
ties for composers of music in this 
country ; and it is this scheme wliich 
Iho Working Party thinks ought to 
be impicineiilod. 

If it is, it will call for the setting 
up of a body to lake care of all Irana- 
iiclions between libraries, publishers 
and authors. The Report suggests 
I ^ ■« w»j oc 10 gc< me mw something called the Lending Rights 

iiig fIIS wo^lld havi^IcKt^^ -Society. The Society of Authors and 

Viciorin station by teJn te C^opyriBhl Act of tho Publishers Assoclalion. who have 

and there taken a Itirelilng (ram lx 


a number of Itbrurians in the 
compelled him lo leave Cr^^'9’(^u>g Party and librnrlans in Ihe 
tressed ui (lie ihotighi of birifalfalliaK not much liked the idea of 
return home und be a burdea b m PLR) and laudably decisive in its 
ixircnis". To witness the setiM faJffcfldimcndatioiis lo Lord Ecclcs, 
scribes us having taken piact fatAtejob it will be lo get the law 


miles from Kimberley lo 
n journey Ilial lie would have (0 
ilesurihc if he had ever mide 


to 


Tteaci of "lending to the public 
Kcporl 


C)n leaving Croydon Lawratetn 

yulcsced nt Uotiraemouth b«foitpd ideHned In the Kcporl as “use 
ing ilmuigh London for hi! uecompanied by ownership" und 
f«'‘»n\Pe>»«iary.io Ja to cover everj 

dicrl in Dcticmbcr, 1910, and lie fi JL| j . dnim,tlit, 

Iccicd nearly £50 from his pobKiff “ro works". Nor 

T.ondun, wlicrahcalaosatt''Foriy' ^ only mean borrowing 
whom lie hud sent three hk fk public libraries but also the 
in the previous autumn. On Afn lUlInlion of mntcri.'il on the 
he wrote. " Hueffer wrote »#»* Wdsti, while -public" means all 
iul f of copyright material 




a novel by , , 

JbhhHersQY^ ■ 

I , T?i? ^*V* Wan Viry taw hoytoli abdii t • 
li; dapdfeal aridqulty that qualify as '■ 

.toMtUT^7iC/«q/A«%,Rjb“rf •: ' 

, Groves, T^eLeitof the.Wfnei by Meiv • ' 
i Renault, Hedrfeh's Memoirs, 'by; . ^ ; 

;. Marguerite Ypurcenar,. and . 

1 Yidal, to citis (fte bpit.,yjre':' • . ' 

: .SiCgolden etrci;;' 

etteK. YorHijSetufdey i : '/ 




in the process of being formed. 

By August, 1943, the position had not 
»f"val of the 
^ J SlDlin- 

P^d) and 1.73 and 187 Reserve Divl- 
8 ons, In xMlIty recruits’ training dlvl- 
wns, .In adoiUon there were three 

and wd the ^uivalont of a further two 
All this information is 
readily obtainable from the German 
arctevu w. the published OKfl tSche- 

ihrrLliJiilS'* 1 Welch*. 

Army Group P 

ha? recorded iq his diary how he 
M; lo September 
s3im «« held 

*!|.9to*tre8 of frontage with what 

qua|liy1\”® 9^ «^ph.,were of poor 
: trust, that SOE's poUtleal inielli- 

“curaffihan lte"mJB- 
it Wfintevor aouiw 

; W.’ .Hcflfotd.rt 

jForiijtoAT 

O* Arihijr Mlzch- 

'■ -riurt.. of; .Irotd, Madox Srd 


It be con 

'f'^^^'^PfOteibniOf tho Lawte'bites^' 


Lovers fihe truth of Which h ® 
by J. B. Priestley's descriplion ^ 
1914 Bruddeieford in Brtghi 


Copyright 

to make the "fending to the 
liic" of copyrighl niulerlal wilh- 
* fee a legal r.Uhcr than an 
offence. 


tho Publishers Association, who have 
published n Joint welcome to the 
Working Parly's report, goes u little 
fsirihcr than this, und propose.s The 
Authors and Publishers Copyright 
Association or AL^CA. to bo tno in- 
dustry's collecting agency. In their 
stulcnicnl. tliey iilso go into more de- 
tail about how much tho PLR ought 
lo raise unmuilly: 20 per cent of lib- 
riiry expenditure on books or £4in. 
'I'his they nsk sliould be shared out, 
75 per cent lo authors, 25 per cent to 
piihlMicrs. 

They end by computing that this 
larilT would mean not more than ip 
un the rules. This Is an Imprudent 
suggestion, when there are n good 


os " my poor Ford " had " had i,Ws ,iu| ' ™ ui- "'u many other groups also keen lo clap 

dou'n and was at Sandgaie. liwf* surcharges on our rales; It might 

left bnsiwoad on May 3. ^ “ Pa'd lo look after u. ^ disastrous to make an elitist 

A.S Ooldring wrote, Ford Tbt fact that our own PLR will be 

L”** present Report Is accepted) 

Copyright Act. 


day NiHht, which conialas lb? « a, different slams from the 
that Ford professed to Jisve operated in Scandinavia. 

at Ihe Lawrences’ house, as to u precedent to Ihe 

inlclleciual convcteatlon that he w^nttiK pm forced ]| jn Qer. 


surprised, to find In prorinaji a PLR now functions on 

class society as described ov Lnufja*— 

in The While Peacock and So^ 


Tight basis but only for books 
i^OTi fw money — and how many 
authors know that they are 

... _ , ® royally, under this 

Coldring knew Ford and VlolriW^ On any copies of their books 
— who appointed him ons y ^est Germany? 

ra^ execulors-inlimalaly froo f 


i#fain£ 

)ltet 

^ Report argues that it would 


when he served under Fond is 
editor of the English Psvlty^ ■ 
two books about them, iBS 
The Ust Pre-Rapha«lU« j]Z 
vived interest in Ford and 
Lane to issue his b«t nows ft 
euins. In the year before 

new edition. „ 


S! “'S lo include all 

pub icalloii!. periodicals ns 
books, and all libraries, 
'“^al anj academic, in the 
I, , wlUary exemption 

1! Jw one ihe 

useilistheoi 
the country. 


tax such as PLR so blatant an impo- 
sition on everyone, whether they use 
librnrics or not. If museum charges 
arc anything to go by, the present 
Oovemment will want (0 make 
users p:iy for PLR and so erode the 
auto-dUiacl’s dream of free public 
libraries. But if users are asked to 
pay, further complications will set 
in. since by rights they should only 
huve lo pny lo borrow books, records, 

? rints and so on which arc copyright. 

he most discreet and Intelligent 
way out of the dilliculty would per- 
haps be- for the Arts Connell to be 
given more funds and for R to di^ 
tribute these through the APCA. The 
Arts Council would surely, after all 
this lime, tippreciate an opporlunily 
to support living authors without 
being accused of making arbitrary 
judgtncnts. about Ihcir merits. 


MALCOLM 

Sedge Banks. PuUWraV 
Brauoion, North Devon. v ., 

The State q| 


« nub of the Report needless to Addressing Ihe Byron Swiely on 
of iwo different " Bvron’s Letters ' last Fridqy, Leslie 
hi Lx'^^bbUy nsscssina and col- 


cash' 


assessing and col- 
frOih libraries. In 






Sir.- The bpeninfl of 
te»er (April 28), 
hiinicU with (wo ‘ 

brJ(l!go buffoons. 
that ! wouldn't wish to l«« 
Six . years’, ^research and 
Gambridgc. and ioraeeipejS 
lUh facuHkis' in 
have convinced me that 
.. dlscIpUne of Ute stirfy 
amre te the^crniron. ” 


Marchand hud some incldenlal points 
to make about the peculiar mflaef;)' 
it; of Byron'S remarks on and alii- 

books by 


u« . *•''*** nwittticv. in 


1 


ridicule them. >*iimnles 

-^^^nvestlgated; a sur- look some cniighlening examples 
> varlubie rnflomt-ihte frarh the letters; 


(negotiable from the hov. 

‘‘ One may smile at Byrorrt 

and a " blan^ ish bousllng to hrt_ friend the Rey 


hn first 
have ihls 


London 

moment 




Ulna ***-*• I'lM *rw,......P0 -- 

• under which Johh ' ffcchcr of 
tlLiW Wla : received a prevcriptlop from Pcawon, 


not for any roinplainl, but from 
dehllliy, and literally 100 much love 
.... In fuel, my blue eyed Caroline, 
who is only sixteen, has been lately 
so charming, ihni Ihougii we are both 
in perfect health, wc arc at present 
commanded lo repose, being nearly 
worn out. . . 

" Even when ho was deeply in- 
volved, he could see tlie humorous 
iispcuts of puxsion. This was true 
not alone in his accounts of his affair 
with Lady Frances Webster: 'We 
have progressively improved into a 
less spiritiiul species of tenderness— 
but the seal is not yet fixed though the 
wax is preparing for the impression.’ 
Of the black-eycd Marianna Segati, 
wife of :i ' Mcrcliaiii of Venice wilh 
whom he confessed he was in 
' fnthoniles.s love', he could write 
lightly. ' wc arc one of the happiest— 
unlawftil couples on (his side of tlie 
Alps ami lignin, ‘ her groat merit is 
in nfiding out mine— there is noth- 
ing .so amiable ns discernment 

" l-Ic as-sured Kinimlrd Ihnt lie had 
given up miscollimcuiis harlotry gnd 
now confined hiinsclf ' to the strictest 
adultery *. And replying to n 
letter from Hoppner telling him of n 
fnnliislic story of his abduction of the 
CountCH.*, he stiid ; * I should like to 
know who hits been carried off— ex- 
cept poor dear /uf— 1 have been more 
ravished myself than anybody since 
the Trojan war. , . .’ There was more 
than a grain of truth in that, for after 
Chllde Harold had made him famous, 
he was pursued by dozens of women, 
many of them quite unknown to him. 
To a Swiss girl who asked to see liim, 
be wrote: 'Excepting your compli- 
ments (which are only excusable be- 
cause you don't know me) you write, 
like u clever woman for which reason 
T hope you look ns /tnllke one as pos- 
sible — I never knew but one of your 
country— M* dc Stael— and she Is 
frightful as a precipice. . . . If you 
will become acquainted with nv^l 
will promise not to make love to you 
unless you like it. v " 

“ What he had to regret most was 
his kindness to women who forc^ 
their attention on him. He had once 
told L^y. Melbourne: *I could love 
any thing on earth, that appeared to 
wish it.' That amiable weakness 
brought him many tixiubles. The 
most noteworthy example was hi? 
unfortunate and unwanted affair 
with Claire CSairmontri whose 
sistence in the end ' forced him, . ; 
a^insi his nature and bis wishes, to ; 
be cruel. ' 1 never loved her nor prer 
tended to love her he confided to 
Kionaird, 'but a man 1$ a maA-7. 
and if a girl of eighteen pomes ; 
prancing to yoii at ail hpure-^«|e ; 
IS but one..\ray-Hhe suite of all this .' 
is that she was with c/i//d^aod. 
retum'cd to England to assist - in . j 
peopling that desolate island. . . . : 
. This comre'of ’ putting it about ’ (as 
jacksdn calls It) and m . damned tO ' 
it— and thus people come, into the 
yrorldl”’ 

It seems that even .in a muQh 
more crabbed age than our pwn< a . 
great deal can be achieved, simply .; 
by having a totally permissive, ath- , 
I'ude towards Oneself, • 


Simenon 

Sir,— Witliuiil wisliing to go tiilo Ihe 
question uf M Siincnon's wiirtiinc role 
tor nnn-rolci, may I, ns an Analo- 
Diuchwoman who did have to live 
through a pcrioil of foreign occupa- 
tion, and a* an lilstoriun, lake issue 
wiih Gabriel Jacobs’s contention (April 
21 and May .1) that llic choice of action 
during the occiipaiiun was noi " a 
complex onc"V 

For the public servant, indeed for any- 
one whose profession or calling placed 
him in the poslLloii of intermediary be- 
tween the occiiiiaiion authorities and 
the populace at large, the decision as la 
whether his pairiuilc duty required him 
to withdraw and go over to resistance 
“underground", or to remain at his 
post, so denying ii to someone less wclJ- 
affected, and. if he remained, the need 
to weigli his every act in (he moral bal- 
ance between protection of the public 
and collaboration with the enemy, were 
very complex matters indeed. Were it 
not *0. the historical problems posed by 
Ihe occupation pertod would have proved 
leas thorny, 

ELEONORE BREUNING. 

Department of History, University 
College of Swansea, Singleton Park, 
Swansea SA2 8PP. 

Sin— I find Sinicnon's attitude re- 
assuring because, gjven (he opportunity 
and placed In similar circumstances, I 
think T would have done much tlie 
same myself. Who can tell 7 Perhaps 
Gabriel Jacobs (May 5) would feel 
happier if I were to remind him that 


Sinicnoi] was not sind is not a 
I'rcnchniai] ; he was a Bel)>iun and has 
rcimincil su. 1 hope this will get him 
-■and mu - off the moral hnnk. 

YOUR Rl-VII;Wl'R. 

Speed-reading 

Sir, — Wilh Tcfurcncc tti your edito- 
rial of April 14 coni.'uriiing “ tho 
experiences of u recently lapsed 
tlynumo-spccd-rcadiiig pupil 

1 find it strange that a publication ol 
the TLS's literary rcpiilaiion should 
find it “ approprlitic lo recount " an 
uncompleted, individual, and obviously 
biased report on .n manor which most 
of the nuiionai media have recently 
realirxsd needs the most careful and 
flbjcoiivc reporting, consideration and 
analysis. 

It 18 well known that certain ealee- 
oriented conmicrciiil/cdiiCAiional enter- 
prises do not olYer value for money, 
but lo group all stMed and advanced 
reading course* with such aa these Is 
not only to misread die siluoiion, but 
Is nlso 10 mislead the public. 

At prescni considerable work in 
advanced reading methods is being 
done by myself und by other experts In 
iinlversiiics and colleges lliroughoul 
the United Kingdom. 

Our general conchiston Is (bat an 
Increase in speed almost Inevitably 
Increases and Improves motivnllon, 
concontration, understanding, integra- 
tion, and. most important to tho readers 
of the TLS. appreciation, 

TONY BUZAN. 

Tlie College of Advanced Reading, 1 
Cariingford Roud. London NWJ. 


Scientific Instruments 

of the 17th and 18th Centuries 

and their Makers 

MAURICE DAUMAS 

Translated and edited by Mary Holbrook. 

This important study differs from other histories of sclenllllo 
instruments In relating the Instruments of the period under 
examination to the general technologloal advances of the timel 
Collootora Ser/aa 142 photographa 10 line iJ/t/efraf/ona C10.00 

The Myth of the Master Race : 

Alfred Rosenberg and Nazi Ideology 

ROBERT CECIL 

Rosenberg really believed In the supremacy bl the Anan Raoe and In 
the consequent need to eliminate the Jews from the Third Reloh. 

In ihia definitive study the author qrguee there was a constant end 
serious Nazi Ideology which contributed to the horrors of the ' 

Third Reloh 

12 photographa C3JOO 

Icelandic Folk Toles and Legends 

JACQUELINE SIMPSON 

60 short stories, translated from the oolleollon of tlie great 
ninsleanih-oentury folklorist Jbn Arnason are included In this bobk. 
E2M0 

Victorian and Edwardian 
Brighton from old photographs 

JOHN BETJEMAN and J. S. GRAY 
Another colteotlon of old photographe to be added to this ever 
irighlon, the book oovera Hove, 


BesIdeeBri 

Shbreham, Portslade, Roedean, Lewea and Roltlngdeari. 

148 fdiolographa £2£0 

The Rally Handbook 

RICHARD HUDSON-EVANS 
The author oovera In praotlqal delelt everything the driver or . 
navigator needa lo understand. He provides an Ideal mlroduolion fpr 
any motoring enihusiael tViehIng to participate In any type oj 
event, from twelve oar ralllea lb Intematlbnaje. 

40phgtQgrapha, .eM0 ! 

Provence 

PATRICK TURNBULL 

This Bouth-eeplerii comer of prance offers a quite remarkable variety 
of arohiteotural, eoente and historical delldhth for the discriminating 
traveller,. 

Coufltrlda of Europe Sariaa 23 photographa E2M0 


ANTHONY PEREIRA \ 

It has been ealdtoatSIdlyqanolalrn lobe ihe world's moat ’ 
beaullfulandlntere3tlngferand.Theeuthor, who knows Sicily ! 
intimately, pregente arimfonhallve ahb sehglilve aooount'of Ite 
natural arid ertletlo liohbe. ' ■ ' . 

CQ{fnM9SdtEuropaSan$a‘26jdiot6graph8^S£2,30. '' 

the Vltost Indian Islands i y 

^EORdjE^HUiiiTiE.; 

Uhilke many books bnltie vi/esl ihdle8.iQeorg'a Hunte not only gfvea >• 
a delibhlflil .and Informative tbur of the Itdanda but he also. . 
sketphes in the hlstdrloal. ethnographic, culiural ahdpollljoal 
backgrdiiiiqlofoaohJslerjd. ; ;, v.' / 

24 f^otdgrephp , ,9 rnape :j:2S0 : '■:? / 
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A genius and his flaws 


Last Bonaparte Diving into the universe 


VVCRNFK III.UMCNUERC: 

Kurl Murx 

Trnnsliilcd by Doiijiliis Scull 
IV6pp New l.cri nut>k». £2.50 

(paperback, 85pl 

Tbe UnknDwii Kiirl Mnri 

Edited by Kobcri Puyne 

!t.t9pp. New York University Press. 

S8.75. 

The bile Werner Rliimenberg in 1962 
published u brief biugr.iphy of Marx 
which has now been irunslated Into 
English. Gareth Sledmnn Jones’s 

g refaro warns the reader that 
lumcnbcrg— like Jidiiis Briiimlhaf, 
MaximilJan Rubcl, G. D. H. Cole 
and Harold L.aski — “ was not n 
Marxist " and that Ills work “ can 
bo firmly situated in iho Social 
f)emocratic tradition So of course 
can Fran/ Mehriag's classic bio- 
graphy. published in 1918 ; ihni Is to 
sny^ half a ccniury liofore the Althus- 
scrian .sect, of which Mr Jones is a 
distinguished ornament, had gone to 
' work on the subject. 

fl Is true that Mehiang is by now 
somewhat out of date. lYic pnnoipal 
source for a jiivt esiinvule of hone’s 
ohaiucter and personaiky Is the 
four-volume conrespondence wkli 
Bngob, a severely truncated ediiUoa 
of which appeared in 1913. The 
oomptelc text wms publjdied in 19!^- 
31 by David Kia7anov. the founder 
ind_ director of' the M^x-^gels 
Institute in MolScow. Blunienberg 
has made full use of k, as well as of 
the material preserved by the 
Amsierdam rnsiiiiiie of Social His- 
tory, and his brief study con be 
described as autihoritaUve. It Js co- 
piouAly kktstnated and die paper- 
buck is an excellent buy at 85p if one 


ignores Mr ococntric preface, 

which tries to make a Lenioist out 
of Marx. 

lift recent yeans so nmoh 'lKt.s been 
' svrfliteii about 'Marx the theorist that 
it is a Fcliof to come across a brief 
and suholuTly study whioh simply 
slates the main foots about his life 
without pulling any punches. Marx 
was {requently III and fiinancial 
problems weighed heaivrly on him 
uniil 1869, when 'Engels was at ia&t 
!n a 'Position to set aside a con- 
Btdara'bie annuity for bLm. By then 
lus hedth had been undeimmed by 
overwork and Capiial remained un- 
finished, Blumcnbeig gives a full 
axarount of the mherias of exile 
which affeoled Marx for twx> 
decades after his enforx%d depairture 
from Germany in 1849. and he does 
not hesitate to stress what is indeed 
obvioua to An>y reader of Marx's 
correepondence, inamely he 

becarmo -inoreaeingly bjiLier and cyiu- 
oBit in his judgment of acquain- 
tances : not to mention carcerista 
like 'LjassaMe oiid inlrJguens such as 
Bolunln. wlio used the First Inter- 
nabional as a pjaitform for his 
ounious nostrums. 

miere is ebo a brief reference to 
the rather inglorious episode which 
led to Marx acquiring esi i^egi>limate 
son— a subject never mentioned in 
aooialtst ha^gnaq^y around 1900, 
but which nowadays is unlikely- to 
Bhocic many ipeople. On balance 
Mane emerges as a flawed gcnius-~- 
an inteUectimil titan whose personal i 
and domestic misericR pnevented him i 
Crom completing the great work he i 
had undertaken. -It is someltow diiar- i 
acterJslio that Bie crucl^ly impor- 
tant Grnmirisse, druflcd in 1857-58, 
took almost a century to see the light 
of print. 

Ift 1837, while Marx svas a atu- 


, dent at Berlin Univorsky, ho perpe- 
trated A number of poems which he 
hod the good sense not to publish. 
They included the finti aot of a 
" pliania.slic drama" called Oniancm 
as well as a number of lyrical poems 
addre.ssed to his fianciic, Jenny von 
We^kphalen. Robert Payne has had 
the weird notion of composing a 
volume made up in part of this 
youlliful poetry, in part of romin'is- 
cences by Jenny Marx dating from 
1865, followed by Marx's well- 
known dLalrlbes against Palmerston, 
wnitten in the 1850s for Chartist 
newspapers ami recently pubtished 
in hook form. There is still wme- 
thing tu be got out uf reading the 
Secret Dii^onuitic llhiory of the 
Einhieeiiih Ccniiirv siiul thc Story of 
the Life of Lmti Palmerston, The 
same cannot be .said of Otihmein 
und the rest of the romimlic sitilF 
Marx oonvposed at the ngc of niine- 
teen for tlie benefit of his father and 
his finnedu. As he himself recog- 
nized, 'he kicked the gift to turn his 
emotions into .satisfuctory lyric 
poett-ry. What has indiiccd Mr Payno 
to assemble all ilvis heterogeneous 
maleri.A'1 In a volume tnyaioriously 
entitled The Unknown Karl Marx, 
heaven alone knows. " Flic portrait 
Uiat lina'Uy emerges ", he solemnly 
iniforms the reader in Uis preface, 

" Is that of a driven nnnantiu, hating 
fiercely, at the mercy of forces over 
whioh he had liiiitle control, ungov- 
erned and ungoverniiblc." The best 
cure for this kind of fictlonn] bio- 
graphy is Werner Bliimenbcrg’s 
short but scholarly study. 


W. H. C. SMITH : 

Nnpolcon 111 

296pp. Wayhind. £5. 

it is quite true, as W. H. C. Smith 
points out, (hnt few' rulcr.s have fared 
so badly ns Napoleon III at the hmuls 
of historians. Perhaps he deserved 
It. The circumstances of his .seizure 
of power seemed a.s unpardonable to 
republicans as his blundering and 
finally disa.strous use of that power 
did to his conditional supporters. 
Repudiating both legitimacy and 
popular sovereignty, Bonapartism 
was forced to rely on the prestige 
of success and if this ran out in 1870 
it wa.s largely the Emperor's own 
raiilt. 

'Hjs piiblislicrs, if not Dr Smith, 
claim t-iial he has written n rehabili- 
tation of Napoleon III, but lie is 
unlikely to make many converts. He 
disposes of the first twenty-two 
yeams of his subject's life in six 
pages, which prcveiils his doing 
much to enliist our sympathy For a 
young man who fcH himself con- 
demned to eminence by the burden 
of his heredity. '1 hereafter his 
approach is sympathetic but he 
offers litille evidence to convince the 
sceptical reader and engages in some 
sp^al pleading. It is all very well to 
argue that the coup d'dlat of De- 
cember 1851, where the "only cna- 
iiaitiies " were " it seems some six 
hundred", was a good deal less 
horrible than tJiu butchery of the 
Communards: hut to condemn the 
latter does nothing to excuse the 
former. Dr Smitili^ most effective 


Argument— not so rnupii ■. 

of LouLs Napoleon u ajaS 
opponents— is that 
'fOpubMcBTH- 
wards the end ofihcsS?^ 
were. In fact, disguised Q: 
whose impatience to 
parl'lamt*nury juggling of 0^ 
old days had Uuie to offi^t, 
mass of the population. J S 
clear, however, that the Em 
whatever hU iniontlons, tad 
vided Uie working classw^iih a. 
concrete reasons forsupponiiij3 
Dr Smith’s account of don 
policy IS somewhat perfunaon 
tends to stick to politics, faih to'i 
Uic cconondc achievemcni of 
regime its due credit and, r* 
oddly, has nothing to say abw 
brilliant, If morelricious, social 
of Paris. Even Haussmann Ms 
a pa.ssing mention. He Is m 
home wHth foreign policy, 
treats in greater detail aod 
more conviction. He mak« 
quite A good case for the Em 
being less influenced by 0 
pressure and less coocemod 
nationalism than has often 
assumed. Bui if Louis Napi^ 
not tlie prisoner of cortflicLntai 
rents of opinion, this Incmittk 
personal responsibility tbe 
xUteiicics of a policy that alii 
all his possible allies in tun id 
often left him the isolate spec 
of the events he should have 
able to control. The book nroix 
by ail extraordinary mimb« of 
prints and llic reviewer's copf 
apart while he was reading iL 


j^,p,Ei.BUKEVSERi 

^Traces of Thomas Hanot 

^RJ.FRF>’CH! 

iekiDM 

^Ipp, Roullcdgc and Kcgan Paul. 

7J. ^ 

said thid sixlccnth-centiiry 
^ud had a third university, in the 
of the Inns of Court and of 
^ijcery. but it also had its Open 
l!ibeniiy. in ^ manner of speaking, 


A banker with worries 


1i^rinceton-s president 


.M- 
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.TIm Papers of Woodrow WlUoii 
•Volume, 10. 1896-1898 
.Edited by Arthur S. Link. 

, 610pp., Princeton University ;Press, 
London ; Oxford University Press, 
£7.25., ; 

' j ' ■ I 

Hiese v'oliimeH present us with a 
iWilson At IasI emerging from the 
. academic ruck and joining the 
ranks of the makers or remakers of 
filie great American colleges, He nns 
i accepted into the select Mad headed 
by BUot of Harvard, with OilniBa 
of the Johns Hopkins, Harper of 
i Oilcago, Hadley of YaImH very 
, different acadeiitic figur^eads to the 
, forgouen PrA^dent of tlie College 
. of New Jersey (now Princeton Uni« 
PHneeton was ceasing to be 
: a forcing house of ministers, of semi- 
, reooftstnioted Southern rebels, a 

■ Mckward out]x«t of the old. Scot- 
::: Uqh colleges, and about to become 
' : more open-minded in theology and 

In tls ^neral currfcplum, already 
. .:turning Into the Princeton of Scott 
hitzgenild with bluer controversies 
, OTOr -tlie eating clubs taking the 
.i.puice of tbe theological squabbles 
'Harvard might still become more 

■|w^^ u but Princeton. 

■ Jumbled the, Sf .Mnry’k CoU^ of 

\\<Sinlsfer Street. : ' ' . 

;i..: Of .many of these jiKahkefe tbi 
.jj.firse. layman to become T^ndieht' of * 


*nese jsnaiwei; the 
- to become’ Wndeht-ol * 

I'^the aUopghold of. Ath^ean Presby- ! 
;1ertani8ni sttongjy approved. Blithe 
had dpgmM views, and aii puthorfr 

WoUshL.hlra td 

, 0 brdlianl defcoi for Wljldl 'lhe-Tireni./ 
'’.ton State Honse^and then jhtf WhW 
, 'Hotiw, vfbrfl brllUant coip^niitUdnl 

•L'-r-for a 'time.;':;"-' 

,,r Jneviiably,. iftcae ' yojiimes' wUt 
; Interest Pcincelon dlnmiti more .'tbad 
■ ,.„lhey... will interest mere oulaldcra: . 
I Dupng the lime that Wllfoh W 'Ia '. 
full command of Princeton Unlv^^ 

'. ally, his achieveiVienls' weHe 
’'even if they, did end in htimUuitlhg- 
vdefeaJ.-Btit with the possible excep- 
tion of the speech celebrating -toe : 
•glories, .of . the first- 'century and ff' ! 
. 'half 'Of .the 'Presbyterfaii :.Va'tic8n,- 
•most of . his aclivjtics^uiit’rela,’ 
projects ’ of the newly' chriitfcned' 

• 'imivprsily— must seem, small beer. 
Yet Wilson's spnich ranks high 


above the average laudatory dis- 
.courses tliat celebrate academic 
triumphs, real or bogus. And, of 
course, we read reports of mloor 
academic triumphs— and defeats— 
With the disaster of 1919 In our 
.minds, and iportiaps are loo prone 
to ’look forward to the groat role 
Wilson played in -world history, In- 
st^ of concentrating on h» re^ 
awueyemente as President of Prince- 
ton. We are too easily tempted to 
. amend the famous Cunfederate noem 
to read: ,. 

In seeds of laurel in the earth 

The blossom of defcsit li sown 

And somewhere wailing for Its 

The shaft is fn the stone. 

Of , course, for the reader 
interested In Wilson as n world 
figure, the revelnlion of his tempera- 
'tnenl is fascinating. There are the 
lotfers from . him to his wife and 
from Bllen to him. There is a good 
deni about his father, tho Reverend 
Joseph Wilson— and grounds for the 
that he was. nt times, a 
mMdlesomo miiiancc. Wc have a 
tribute to The Black Crook, a now 
forgotten classic that appeoled to tbe 
young Wilson a^ vaudeville Jater did 
:to the Presfdcitt of the United States. 
iTJOre is tjwi wwS:o£ the firglSrok!; 
iThew^ara IpleresiLng’leitefa ifroiii 
■' Wilson’s iUustralor. 
an excessively Blowinii 

detail that Glasgow did. /|o/ -give an 
honors d®8»«e 10 .Wilson , when he 
rebreseptedhis university at the lavlsh 
. raebriition. of the golden jubilee of 
' 'P* the choir of 

■Natural Philpwbhy, .T, * 

' lu 

memorlhls of Magdalen and Corpus 

12 • university,- was in 

[JJ,. T**®' fitent/ncivlemio 

, W -.overi the , focatioD of • thenew 
gr{idume school ^as.Jooming up and 

; ,2?.? Pnrnegie rcmained; onTy a b(»i 

sibilily^bl tbo.lbiUer biicaslpii of 
onBjof Wilson'S best’ jqjces^, -But IMs 
i ttae Qi^t- i yolaiu^ Jwb 'rhust look 
tor^tld. l6,: : for,ii is hot only local 
■aMdetoic; 'piety makes Wilsoh^i • 
'admlrers.:seu1e .on bis .fimt, years as 
' Pn^d^rtt; ;of ^Pffprotoh ? as hrii ' real 
training for the siicoe^sfui'yoan in the 
White House. ■ .’” }-- '.i;- 


The Correspondence of I.ord Over- 
stoue 

Edited by D. P. O'Brien. 

Volume 1 : June 1804-Septembcr 
1849. 452pp. 

Volume 2: Septciubcr 1849-Dcccm- 
ber l861. pp 453-980. 

Volume 3: December 1 86 1 -April 
1883. pp 981-1548. 

Cambridge Univcrxiiy Press. £9.80 
each. 

Many years since I remember seeing a 
very fresh and^ nlcc-looklng young 
gentleman and being struck with aston- 
unment at being told that he was a 
director of the Bank of England. I had 
always imagined such directors to be 
men of iciod sagacity and long experi- 
ence and 1 was amazed that a cheerful 
wung man should be one of them. 
(Walter Bugehot, Lombard Streel.) 

Lord Overstone was hardly a cheerful 
yrang man and thougn never a 
Director of the Bank of England was 
’ m lus lime probably the most influen- 
tial n^re in its counsels ; the DhlB 
gives him much of the credit for the 
3844 Act. Although his political life 
was brief and insignificant and hJs 
banki^ aeUvIties came to an early 
end, with the'cqnfermcni of n peerage 
in 1850, he Fcrahlncd throughout his 
1^ life (he died in 1883 nt the tige 
of 87) a venerated and lugubrioas 
pundit whose distrust of Gladstone 
wis sdM td belle' tbe heady promise 
of a radical youth. . \ 

^ Loyd was bom in 
.1796, the.soQ-of a Unltariim school- 


i wiiseMlUSll aviluuiv 

mMter ^ preacher named LewM 
, Lmid the fetter had made a bighW 
maiRifege to a' Miss 
. Jonm,4he daugltier^of a Maoebester 
SSS®*’ R^tohly becamo the 

' .^IS? ^“’^9 jP*Wner and the fevl- 
®J:hUi father-iiiqaw's' private 
Ptettvi ll)iB son went tbroueh: Eton 
.asfci ■ unentximbenKl ■ by 

»gd^ diction,: end wee ad! 

' fei the bank at 

of -20, Hfe seofen- yee.ia in 
: ihe-attwir- 

; distaste .for 

^ pubW: iilbseauaii 

• caiper-shtiM. Hfe bank 

profiliible S- 

7lt';wQuki be 
thiu <)YeiretQite^^^ 


jlt';wQuki:be ijpH 
thiU.' Qvantaiie't..^ 


thrccquarters of Hic nindccnHi cen- 
tury-— was life^iy lo be a huppy one 
foiT a mondyed man not over trou- 
bled by B sootal coMsoicnce, espo- 
oiailly one In the forlunnic podlfon 
of a London private hnnkur ; bill this 
was not the c:i.se. He worrieil a great 
deal about maiUorK ihnit hkidsiglu 
shows to bo unifoaindcd. hflK much- 
loved danghlcr’a manriago to a ivell- 
conneoicd and highly respected sol- 
dier (wlho won the VC- In ilic 
Crimen, wps ADC to the Prince of 
Wales, becomic a Minister, ami 
ended his £fe ns Lord Wantage), 
mode him ill wiMh worry ; lie llior- 
ougjhiy mistrusted tho joint slock 
banks and thought they wouUl ruin 
tfaemselvca and cause a fkiancuaJ 
panic : he predkied that the sale of 
the lamily bank to the Distriot Bank 
in 1863 would prepare a dark future 
^ the younger members of the 
ramily. On (he other hand, bis 
exipectatioin of imminent war with 
Franoe (Bd at leant aflCord him the 
consokiitiion to be got from keen 
support of (he voLuntm move- 
ment— an uhexceptionoible acUvRy 
for a country gentleman safely in 
ms suattes. ■ 

In the' d'orld 'of arfu1rs,' he served 
on the' PiMlc Woi^ Loans Bo^, 
appeared as a ivlthess before 'many 
oommiUees on banking and 
other finttnoiel topics, and was a 
Commiteid^ die Great Eriilbl- 
tteh.. In. 1850. hb got hfe peerage, 
a trustee'- of the 'National 
elected a member 
w me oestOite of London University, 

A member of the 
^mmaston, he iius active in block- 
the introduction of 
de*nal ewnage and indeed can be 

P“lPOft«ient. In the 
Law his strict 
■Benthatolsih ^was, , tempered by 

SilriL was logical, dear 

relpvanoe to 
today as the 
, Brandfe remark,- quoted 
WHi apji^el by Gbronwy Rees In 

[ ’-TFThwTLid 

Im^ “ven- 

■jwnm there' would, have 

p^i^ord CoHcges today.’* ; 

yPHen’s’ staftipB-noini fo- 

work: (Ibis 

'i 
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Ovcrsloiio’s Tracts for the lint 
without cxnerioiiicing a certain 
ing of innuinunily . . . a u 
impru-ssion of hardness 
rcniiiin." While on u diffcnnl 
snil Dr O'JIricn found the orij 
of Ovcrsionc's correspondeoct 
U. W. Norman in a ioft at I 
ingo. und be has supplemcDtcd to 
with -Nopmofi's own INij^ ^ 
nmili is revealed es a colledic^ 
923 letters diiling from (804 tola 
and these include the excbaopti 
fifty years with 0. W. NtfBS 
himself a talented IcUor wnM 
director of the Bank bdwew 8 
und 1872 arid grandfather of W 
tagu iNorman. The leilers hivejp 
carefujly annotated and 
und if Lord Overstone himsw * 
not emerge as an eiqreoially iff* 
ing figure, the charge of ioniw 
can no lunger be levelled ^ 
him. One of his last letters lei* 
7 */ih«’ (to who.se letter 
was an a.ssiduous conlnMlw J 
signed, "An old 
was criHca) of a case of b^rH 
Winchester. Furthermore. ^ 
certainly gcncroiw to 
children and other private 
claries, 

The historian of 
thoughi wUJ find a mioc 
tion here on the middle yeaii J 
nineteenth ccmury*7a rniijj 
more exploitable for 
shafited and signposted. Tw ‘IJJ 
of the Cambridge Univ^ilJ ^ 
are to bo congratulateo 
format and prcscplolion of.! , 
portanl work, 

The origin of the 
Wortshop pamphlet, From^rg 
to Glamour (94pp. Oxfom. 
Collet History Workshop-^ 
was John Taylor'S ov^ 
working-men's clubsi He ^ 
that they are more 
than ever before — 
clubs affiliated to the 
Institute Union have , 
rhately; three m'Uiop 
ancL takw the *•0''^ , 
formation of the^uow'’ .,^3 
making good use of its 
drawing a vivid picttireof 
most c^racterisUc a*P**‘L ai* 
iog-dass life in this 
portent 'and 

tlte' worlds of Variofi.u0 se , j 

;0|f tefevisiem glamour.- • 
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ftocery. but it also had it,s Open 
H’lneniiy. fe ^ manner of speaking, 
^Jjohn Dee (1527-1608) and 
tonus Hanot (I560-J621) cniincnl 
lemfers. QraduiUos of Cambridge 
jid Oxford respectively, they took 
l(jr fnspiration from different 
leutces, but they had one thing in 
on. namely on interest in sub- 
for which Oxbridge did not 
kr. Dee w.is the first English 
nKiklsl of note, u philosopher in 
toe of I^clno, Pico della Miran- 
and Agrippa von Nettesheim. 
intsalheulogian, un untiquuriun, 
^iiilosopher of many sorts, and u 
ilbe^llcJan of sorts. 

Sten in the li^it of modern suicn- 
ic orthodoxy, H.-iriot was un alto- 
idlin' more respectable chnnicter. 
A firsl-rate miilhcmnliciun, an 
iKlranomer d* some originality, an 
p'menter and nalunil philosopher 
iib imporlunt mcuhanicnl and 
(ftnl work lo hfe crctlit, what wo 
' "/of hK life h dilTicuit lu rccon- 
tuth the i^rrcntly fashioiiiibic 
tels that the roots of .scventccnlh- 
tnliiry science urc lo be sought for 
Ac rni»i part in the magical Iradi- 
IMS in .sucJi as Dec revelled, 
to was Renaiss^tnee Man in his 
abiiioQ fer uniwniuliiy, but Hanoi 
w* truer disciple of the humanfets 
ccniury before, ni least in his 
■ffwiaiion of some of the finer 
‘ It of the Greek achievement. 
!lhc mnderti icm{ier is generally 
lolcriinl of tcfescope.s ihnn of 
piny, H»ri(4. one imaginc.s, is 
^ to gel a belter press limn 
rno new bjo«niphic.s of (he two 

» Show tiK folly „f liinj 

WMitc.ition, 

^itr French luis tended tu endow 
imago w'lh rcHpcelabillly, if 
the sobriety of Iiis prcsenla- 
“■ j"® poet Muriel Kiikeyscr, on 
wMr hand, bus so enveloped IIic 
joi Thomas Hitriol in her own 
Jy ptrsonal mixture of prose and 
" thfit tlie render becomes con- 
91 his presence ns n nicdium 
' w conscious of vibrations from 
rnere, The five writers who 
'Taled rec«itly lo present a 
of Hanot’s life in the TLS 
t 23, 1969) will doubtless 


rroogoi/e him from p;iris of The 
Trnt'ex of Thomax fiariot, but they 
will need more than ordinary powers 
of comprehension to understand it 
all. To offer a siimm.iry of a work 
written in a poetic vein would 
obviously be lo misrepresent its pur- 
pose, but a few salient points of refer- 
ence arc called for. Harlot was in the 
household t)f Ralegh, as a com- 
panion, tutor, teacher of navigation, 
and (if wc arc to believe some 
sources) sower of the seeds of 
atheism. He served ns an expert on 
the Indians in Ralegh's "Virginia'’ 
(North Carolina), and also a.s carto- 
grapher and natural historian. Later, 
when Ralegh's fortunes had taken a 
tumble, lie received the patronage of 
Henry Percy, the “ Wizard earl ’’ of 
Northumberland. Thus protected 
and encouraged, he produced his 
remarkable scientific results, some 
of them anticipating in important 
ways Descartes, Snell, :ind Galileo, 
among others. Mrs Rukeyser tries 
valiantly to convey an idea of 
Harlot's science. 

She conjectures freely. It is re- 
ported that Hariofs very many sur- 
viving manuscripls are being pre- 
pared for publication by a com- 
millce of scholars whose style is 
likely to be less oracular than hers. 
" He bursts front history into 
legend ", declares the front of the 
dust-jacket, as though lo warn the 
sober historian that there arc no pre- 
tensions to ii move in the opposite 
dircci'ion. C'lminologically speaking 
the leader is never <iiiltc sure where 
he sttmds, and topologically he is 
likely to suffer even greater con- 
fusion : 

Each timu he Ulvecl. deep imdcf doftMt. 
And whatever Is under is nw over 
They dive into ihe universe. :it the open- 
ing on the line that joins being and non* 
being. 

Mere hlstorinns will find ihcinselves 
out of their depth. They will try in 
vain to ilccide on what conclusions 
Mom from historically admissible 
evidence, and what from (ho writer's 
own Imagination. They will object 
to the Iccbniqiio of the dubious 
analogy. To take an example; it 
seems very probable that l-Iuriot was 
the first Huropcaii lo have died from 
a cancer induced by tobacco smok- 
ing. know nothing of Harlot's res- 
ponse to his last illness; ergo, l’rcud|s 
courageous acceptance of death Is 
made to stand proxy. In the same 
way, a picture of an unknown 
Dutchman .stands in for Harlot on the 
dust-jacket and inside the book. (Hud 
an niilhcnlic picture survived, it 
could hnvc accompanied the Govern- 
ment Hcullh Warning.) 

Although traces of Harlot the man 


arc In short supply, not lo say hard 
10 interpret, Mrs Rukcyscr's book 
has a certain relaxed charm, while at 
several points it even reveals a 
capacity for tenacious research into 
minutiae. One cannot but admire her 
perseverance in the face of a flat 
refusal of coo|icration by (he Gov- 
ernor of the Tower of London. Her 
reply might be incorporutcil in some 
future " Speeches for All Occasions" ; 

I said " I understand what you are 
s.sying, iind I will nsk for nothing. I only 
want to lull you where I am in my 
work; and ihat from this prison men 
have cast out, nut only to the new 
world, not only to the Northwest P.is- 
hagu, but to the moon ". 

Thu Governor rose, sguared-off, nilli- 
inry with his clipped inoustadie, nnd 
sain lo the Guard, " .Show this lady 
anything she wishes to see". 

Dr h'rcnch nilopts a more ortho- 
dox approach to his subject, lie 
makes no claim to have written a 
ftiU and detailed biography, but con- 
siders rather Dee’s extraordinary 
tastes and talents in an Elizabethan 
setting. Dee had minuscule eulogies 
from Aubrey nnd Richard Foster, 
also the good will of Elizabeth, bat 
John Foxe nnd Meric Casaubon left 
him with the reputation of n con- 
jurer, and a man misled by devils. 
Thomas Smith, Dec's first biographer, 
look over what Dr French regards 
as CasiUibon's "jaundiced por- 
trayal " of his subject. From sinking 
lower than " vsimpires and ghouls of 
Eastern si 017 " M88.5), Dec's stuck 
improved with Charlotte Fell Smith's 
biography in 1909. More recent 
writers have alerted us to his impor- 
tance as one who taught marine ntivi- 
gulion, who introduced Vitruvian 
urchitccturnl principles into England, 
and who advocated Copcrnicanism, 
which, as everyone knows, is a Good 
Thing. Dr French goes beyond these 
fragmentary findings and aims lo 
show that (lie " magical nnd the prac- 
tical experiments did not represent 
two parallel movements ; rather they 
were inextricably lied together in a 
(hnughl process th;it was evolution- 
ary So although Dee's outlook was 
formed by Hcrmelicism, mathesis, 
attempts to speak with angels, nnd so 
forlli, " he also promoted practical 
science nnd utilitarian education, 
toleration and religious harmony ’’. 

Wc arc not lo dismiss Dec!s 
mysticism ns "sheer nonsense’’, it 
scorns, since he w-,is a " brilliaiU 
roprescniative of a philosophy tliat 
inundated Renaissance Europe— Her- 
mctlcism ’’. And Ls it not an accepted 
principle of some historians that one 
doe.s not heap opprobrium on nn 
individual - for conforming to the 
mores of an influential, not to say 
intere.sting, group? By describing 


Dec's hisloricai posilitin vis-a-vis n 
sn-cafkHi " iniclleclual movement ", 
Dee's own ihoughls are raised above 
ihc level of scrutiny. What Aristotle 
and Plato actually wrote is still fair 
game for modern critics, but to the 
extent that (he ideas of a Dee, an 
Agrippa, or a Ficino run the risk of 
being thought incoherent, (hey are 
safely cocooned and put out of .sight 
in a mummy-case labelled, oddly 
enough, " intellectual hi.siory 'Hiis 
is a K’csikncss of John Dee : it simply 
fails lo provide us with any sense of 
involvement in Dec's thought-pro- 
cesses. Angcl-magic, for example, 
nnd the hint of " fantastically com- 
plex calculations that are based on 
astrology and numerical equivalents 
to the angel.s’ names ", together 
attract little real comment beyond 
this: 

Despite (he modern view of such magical 
aucmpls, one is Impressed by the prncii- 
cfti benefit that Trithcmiiis and Dee 
hoped lo obloin from ihe use of angcl- 
magic, If one siibstiuites the machines 
of our cosmological system for (he 
angels of iheire, analogies with iho won- 
ders of modern clccironics arc no( diffi- 
cidt 10 conceive. 

Hcrnicticism, where it Is possible 
tu refer to (he writings of Fcsluglcrc, 
Josten, and Frances Yates, comes off 
rather better, although some of the 
translations from Festugicrc are 
pretty well unintelligible. One of the 
dieses advanced is Ihat " Hcrmcti- 
cism raised man from the status of a 
. pious nnd nwcsiruck observer of 
God's wonders and encouraged him 
(0 opernto w'ithin bis universe by 
using the powers of the cosmos to his 
own advantage". Arislolle's uni- 
verse, as Feslugierc emphasized, was 
merely intelligible; Dec's could, in 
addition, be manipulated. Dr French 
argues that the revival of Hcrmcti- 
cism m.irks " the dnsvn of the scien- 
tific age because it unleashed the 
driving spirit that inspired man to 
compel natural forces to servo him 
to an extent never dreamed of 
before But did it ? 

To decide Ihe mnltcr, one naturally 
looks for examples which were 
essentially new with Hermetjeism. fl 
is not enough; for instance, (0 .show 
that Dee applied mathematics to such 
praciical arts as ooiics, nrchltccturo. 
and nuvignllon, for these subjects 
were well established along nialhc- 
malical lines long before. It is not 
enough to mention in a footnote (ho 
Hcrmelicism of Harwy, Boyle and 
Newlon, without showing how im- 
portant (I component it was in their 
positive empirical nchicvemcni. It 
is irrelevant (o claim (hnt John Deo 
" proposed a viable theory of experi- 
mental science considerably before 
Francis Bacon formulated his own 
although this is certainly a matter 0/ 
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a translation of Oresme's 
(le iommen\urabllitate vet 
>fnsurabHiiote motuum cetf. 
Via once said that a scholar 
Jnd knowledge and penelrat- 
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J8y worthy of refutation; but 
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astrologer is open to persuasion along 
Oresmian lines. 

Oresme opens this beautifully de- 
sign^ irealtse with a number of 
puxriy maihemafical propositions 
concerning bodies moving in circu- 
lar paths. If the speeds are common: 
surabk, that is, are in a ratio of one 
whole number to another, then the 
propositions which ensue are less 
hosiUe to astrology, one might say, 
than if they are incommensurable 
(as the side of a square, for exam- 
ple, is Incommensurable with its 
diagonal). Are the planetary motions 
commensurable with one another, or 
not 7 Oresme ends his treatise with a 
clever literary device. He, dreams of 
a disputation between the muMS 
Arithmetic and Geometry, with 
Apollo acting as arbiter. It is an 
unfortunately inconclutive ; the 
dream ends when Apollo iS on the 
point of giving judgment. There is 
liule doubt, even S0i that Oresme 
sided with Geometry— with the m- 
commensurability of 
leads to variety in phenomena at tne 
cost of traditional celestial hartnony. 

Edward Grant' edits ihe text, 
.tnosl4l« i«. aiid provid« jtjmih 
jnirodiictions and not^. (hereby 
emoothing the readers w4y to such 
an exiertt that it woidd require a 
juMt effort of wiU to change «. The 
. = 'i." - I* 


editor’s additions are almost always 
enlightening. However, his use of 
angle, brackets in a solitary case 
(within a quotation) is a little odd, 
and there are one or (wo points at 
which he sems to have missed 
Oresme’s astronomical meaning, 
(Periteps tho most irribatirig aspect 
of the transjat'lon is the use of a 
verb "to conjunct", which necess- 
arily occurs on hundreds .of occa- 
sions.) As for the commentary, there 
js a protracted critique of Pierre 
Duhem which . is somewhat over- 
zealoua Duhem was no doubt 
wrong to have denied Oresme's 
authorship, but be was surely right 
to be sceptical of the potency of the 
treatise as nn antidote to astcologyi 
! I.et us accept, as Profesfor Grant 
seems to, the rather : tenuous 
postulate that the incommensura- 
bility of celestial motions Is matbe- 
ihatlcaUy more probable than the 
alternative. It js then probable that 
the configurations of more than two 
planets will not reciir. In principle, a 
man prepared to play (he scientific 
game might be inclined <to' wait aiid 
sbe whether they do in fact recur, 
refusing to accept ;Ore$me’5 proof 
that they probably will not. Beforb 
pouring scorn' on the foolishness of 
supposing that observation is eiter 
capable of showing that they recur 
exoctlyi it is as wdl to remember. 


that Oresme needs much more than 
a clever piece of mathematics before 
he can touch astrology. He . needs 
priodples of interpretation. One is 
reminded that Zeno did not sloprthe 
Olympic games. 

However, Jet us grant that Com- 
plex coiifigdrations of’ ihe ptahels 
cannot recur. The astrologer is not 
likely to .worry, It is enou^ (or him 
• that, shall we say, there is a con- 
junction ’ or Saturn with Mercury, 
bringing ' wdtb it some essentially 
I limited consequence; Even for 
Oresme, such simple planeta^ con- 
figurations are repeatable.' Did 
AStfologeh agree wilh Oresme’s sup- 
position that*, astrology would work 
only if a total repetition of just 
planetary phenomena were pos- 
' sible ? 'To engage in.a dfscussion'lhe 
two parlies ' must obviously first 
agree on some’ fiiiidamefUal 
tommoni prindples. Luther, in his 
unmathomatical wisdom, saw whaf 
'Oresme ' ooiikl not acknowledge : 
"So ist Aslrologja kelne Kunst, 
(Lena: sie hat keine priiicipla . imd 
•demdfhsfratloHas.'* U is . bard 'to! be- 
. lieve- lhat'.Buridan’s ass 'really did 
starve to deailh : that was just one in 
. a long line 'of academib conceits; 4t 
the very best, Oresme oottld hope' fo’ 
. cpnvinco only tfiote; pfodestined 10 
think aldng the same iVrailohal” 
Ilhte as he dd himself;: .i; . ' ! 


some inlcrcM, which requires more hy 
way of support than a remark 
I*. R. .lohiixon pointed it out "some 
time ago’’. Dec's prefoco to tho 
English Eiirlid was no doubt 
forward-looking, and in Dee's mind 
might even have been integrated in 
a " mogicully oriented philosophy ", 
but this is hardly the extravagant 
thesis w'hieh was initially ndv.mccd. 

John Dee was an insatiable col- 
lector of books nnd manuscripts, 
and an antiquarian of some discrimi- 
nation. After making an. interesting 
outline survey of Dec's library, Dr 
FreiicLi concludes that its contents 
reveal that " Dee was catholic in the 
most fundamenud sense of the word, 
willing to consider both sides of an 
argument and to synthesize when 
possible but uiuvilling to dismiss any 
point of view out of hand But how 
many of his manuscripts did Dee so 
much as peruse 7 Wc know he could 
buy medieval books for a son^ 
that uheir pages were indeed being 
foimd a use m Oxfoid lairines. We 
know that 13ee often owned several 
co]:^cs of the same work ; and that 
even if he purchased an Individual - 
work with discrimination, it was 
likely to be bound up with others. 
Under siieli conditions, what is de- 
ducible about Dee's tastes from a list 
of his library 7 There is a similar 
indeterminacy about what is known 
of Dec's involvement in the affairs 
of Philip Sidney, Edward Dyer, and 
their circle. Sidney studied with Dec 
and associated with the reneg^e 
friar Giordano Bruno, and, In con- 
sidering his cxiposiiFC to different 
sorts of religious Hermcticism, Dr 
Frcnci) uses wcll-bnianccd hisloricai 
arguments and insights. Uns central 
chapter is strewn with problems 
ivlilch liisioriiins will find pleasure 
in attempting to solve, problems less 
awesome than those set by the book 
as a whole. 
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tKE PRESS AND THE 
PUBLIC: THE STORY 
OF THE BRITISH 
PRESS COUNCIL 
J5y George Murray; C.fl.f, . 
Edited with a Foreword by 
Howard Rusk Long 
This account by tho late 
George Murray, one of the 
first chairmen of the Council 
and one of Britain's best- 
known editorial writers, re- . 
views the Council's origin^,, 
and foils Ihe story of its bat- 
tles in becomfog a iruly-self- 
' regulatory body. 
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chronicle of America's secieL 
and still classified, activity In 
: China duririgWorld War II. ; 
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The Soci:il CunlniL-t in :i C:i.<slili»n 
HumIcL 

2.13pp. IJnivcrsily- of Chicago Pi^ss. 
<4.50. 

JOSi: CUT[I.F.IKOi 
A Porliigiiese Rural Soviety 
314pp. C'larcndim Press; O.xford 
University Pi^ss. £.V50. 

After having for si long limo left iho 
study of soullicrn European socicti^ 

(o folklorists sind ethnographers, 
social anllmipologisls have only 
recently "discovered'* this pari of 
the world. They arc now working 
. on it with a sense of urgency stem- 
ming from their awareness that tho 
earlier neglect was hardly iustUiablo 
and that these socieUcs are under- 
going a deep and rapid transforma- 
lion. They belong, obviously, to n 
world iliat we are about to lose, 
iusi as we lost a parallel one in the 
northern half of Europe iiiulec (he 
overriding force of modernization. 

In this context, the Iberian Penin- 
sula stands out as an exceptional 
case, both because of llte perma- 
nence and resilience of its c^tures 
and social slntclures and the sheer 
wealth and variety of its peoples. 

'I he three works under review are a 
vivid illustration of this. 

William A. On^lass is right to 
point out that, despite (he consider- 
able amount of rc.search enrri^ out i 
in the Ha.squc country — in Iho fields j 
(if history, sociology, ethnology and < 
liaguisUc-s— " there nave been napub- ( 
lished descriplioiis, eipploylng 
methodology and theory cuirreot In 1 
the social sciences, of thcsocial stnic- t 
lure of a rural Basque comnuinity 
Thus, us a community study, Death \ 
In Mnr^hfui opens a new line of in- « 
vcsligatlon. which one hopeu will j 


flourish ill the fiitiire. Mr Douglass 
gives n painstaking and systematic 
duscriplioii nf death an<l funerary 
rites in his village, and convincingly 
shows us liicir centrality in the 
emotional, ciiHuriI and kinship life 
of the community. Alllioiigh it is im- 
possible to agree with him that the 
death thcr/c is the keystone of the 
culture and .socuil stniciure of the 
Basque rural community, it could 
still be argued that it is one of the 
chief themes around which Basque 
peasants order their family life, social 
exchunge.s. collective tasks and pro- 
perly rights. 

But Mr Dougla.ss claims that this 
is also a general community study 
and. to pro^'c it, It.i pagc.s arc 
sprinkled wiili references to cniigni- 
tion, outside indiistrial work, govern- 
ment. lran.sport, and the like. But this, 


of course, dues not .suffice to analyse 
how ft community is located within 
A society. The author is almost blind 
to the harsh realities of nn embattled 
ethnic group, and fails to connect the 
InwBTd-looklng nttitudes of the vil- 
Is^rs to llic gencnil political slluntlon 
of their country. Vet he seems aware 
of the faoi that Murdlaga, which lies 
only a few miles from Guernica 
(where, if wc are to believe this book, 
nothing traumatic has ever happen^ 
for the present generation), was 
actively separatist during the Civil 
Wan In Murdlugn, every local 
authority— from the Civil Guard 
down to the schoolteacher— is non- 
Basque, and after more than three 
decades the government still hns dif- 
ficulty in finding local people willing 
to n(|cep( public office. Are such facts 
not important in shaping (he life of 
the vlliaec ? And do ihcv not »l«n 


the village ? And do they not also 
help to explain the particular patterns 
of community life in (he Basque coun- 
try ? Supposing that these have been 
transmitted unscathed through the 
ages, in what ways have (hey been 
fcrormulatcd under the present cir- 
cumstances of .social stress, political 
tension and economic expansion ? 

Susan Tax Freernan*s fieighhors 
is also a community study In which 
the methodological error of isolation 
— though far leas pronounced— can 
be delected. She has studied (he 
Old Castilian village of Valdemora-, 
in the Sierra Ministra. Although 


s .she coiislanlly refers to ihc enormous 
B share of village land belonging to the 
f Duchy of Mcdiuaceli and Ihc econo- 
/ mic relationships of dependence 
3 which it creates, she fails to draw 
3 any siibsiuntiul conclusions from 
• this. However, in every oilier way, 
; thi.s is an exccllcni .study, whose im- 
: portance conies partly from the fact 
; that Mrs Freeman has studied a 
I weli-integraled community, where 
I " Ihc absence of soctal and economic 
1 siralificntion dominates Ihc whole 
texture of village social life 
In fsicl, despite the serious rifts 
that separate (he dit'fercnl classes 
in Spanish .society, it also includes 
sizable scotiions where wealth, 
power and influence arc fairly well 
distributed and where sucial integra- 
tion in religion, culture, ancl the 
division of labour among (he mem- 
bers of the collectivity are remark- 
ably high. No wonder that, having 
.shown all this in detail, and shown, 
above all, that it is (he inhabitants 
themselves who, in their conufn tie 
vecinos (literally, community of 
neighbours), deliberate on their own 
fate with care and mutual respect, 
the author concludes on a somewhat 
lyrical note. The many Valdemoras 
in Spain are not Arcadias, and Mrs 
Freeman dMs in fact show precisely 
their built-in tensions and problems. 

For too many centuries now things 
have looked less happy south of the 
Tagus, in Bstremndura, the AIcntejo, 
and Andalusia. These are the lands 
of the latifiindio, once recovered by 
the advancing Christian kingdoms of 
the North and sliared out among 
noblemen, military orders, the 
Church and the Crowns. In the 
Iberian peninsula, the defeudalizntion 
of the state after (he Napoleonic 
Wars did not mean the dissolution 
of the hiifundio ns n vast land- 
holding but rothcr its Integration into 
n new system of power and privilege, 
in which not even the bourgeois idea 
of the inaximizalion of profits played 
a part. t' t 

Until now we have possessed one 
or two good general studies of (he 
subject, but still needed a view from 
]^o standpoint of n local community. 
This Is whnt Josd Ciililciro has set 
out to provide in his study of n set 
of villages and the little town which 


they surround, whose name he wisely 
withholds from the reader. With 
skill and simplicity the author 
manages to mainUiin his analysis on 
(wo levels: that of Ihc local .society 
and that of the general Portuguese 
framework of which it is a purl. He 
show.s in every possible way how they 
explain one another. Thus, in his 
chapter devoted to “ I .aw and Order *' 
Or Cutiloiro shows how the Repub- 
lican Guard arc in fact Ihc defenders 
of the righl.s of the big cslalc.s, how 
these maintain p:itron;ige relation- 
ships with Ihcm, and how (he legal 
and judicial system i.s geared to their 
advantage, though outwardly and 
formally univcrsalisiic and unpreju- 
diced. 

Land (enure, distribution and ex- 
ploitation are the overriding factors 
determining (he social structure of 
the area. I'hc high degree of 
ideological, religious and cultural 
integration present means thai the 
only factor left to account for social 
differentiation is relationship to the 
land. Latifundists, large landowners 
(proprleidiios), small landowners- 
cum-shiirecroppers iseaeiros) and 
labourers are so many social strata 
separated by the unbridgeable gaps 
of power, class, properly and shitus. 
With commendable precision Dr 
Oitileiro describes llieir re.speclive 
plights, their altitudes, their daily 
nfe, their vision of the world, and the 
tragic and violent conflicts- open or 
latent— which grip these people. 
They will^ continue to do so fur as 
long as civil peace and public order 
are maintained without being the 
consequence either of " an historical 
evolution of mutual concessions 
made between landowners and 
labourers", or "a ixiri of an 
a^epled social contract from which 
violence would have been implicitly 
ruled out ". 

It is after having analysed this 
framework that Dr ('iiiileiro pro- 
ceeds to study courtship, marriage, 


religion, magic, work 
bourliooUand.:<,mmuni,vi* 
Hie di5lmv;[ The® no 1 

ds mdepeiulcni pbenomenf*u 
weird life of dicir own 
often did in the wor)?o?? 
jinlliropologisis despite thelrw 
lions to the contrary. Thus K 
Iciros portrayal of ibis Ji,. 

whole, and a whole full of ttJ 
and conliiiuiiics. The pictu«? 
from static. Emigration. 
war, improved cxploiiaiion 3 
Iiind through fertilizers and («) 
logy, together with other fjcte 
slowly changing the nS« 
southern Portuguese socteiv 7 i 
change however is stiU only a 1 
beginning and consists of uta 
could perhaps call modera 
without democracy. The old o 
may take some time to die k 
AIcntejo for, to date. "ih« • 
system has allowed the ti«., 
syst^ of values to remain In f, 
M It were, by opposing ox 
forms of social organization, sid 
independent trade unions ui 
political parties that svould k 
sarily conflict with some d 
traditional values and restrict 
scope of action ", Small umdtr 
under such conditions, ei 
Ciitiinro concludes, "h is oei|| 
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BEILVN WOODWARD: 

(0 Modern Europe 1815-1914 
Mrthncn. I2..S0 (paperback, 
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proud independence of the t 
able Meuilerranoan mio 
accounts for the isolation of the 
labourer — it is rather his M 
that may lead him to try to t 
some comfort in (he thou^l ihij 
i.s both independent and prood*. 

On the first page of A Poflvp 
Rural Sneiely stand the words 
Alexandre O'Neill: “ 
queshlo qiie cu tenho 
mesmo" (Portugal; a queslloi' 
‘tween me and myself). Will 
restrained ptission. Dr Cu ' 
work has gone a long way to u 
this question both for iiimsdf 
for us. 


Ihc inveniitM! of printing, 
w nten read their works aloud 
ttoJenls, Nowadays lectures, 
from unscripted chat-shows 
2 K quite a dilTercnt matter, rc- 
llK books that have not found 
lobiijher. Sometimes a university 
^ has it bolli ways. He reads 
alnutl for .some years and 
publishes it unchanged. The 
lJe««llyn Woodw-ard wns a great 
For in this field. The books (hat 
..ished isK reputation more than 
^lion ago all b(^n a.s unlvcr- 
kdurts at Oxford. Then he wrote 
book on the Anglo-Gcrmnn 
il rivalry before the First World 
[-an udminible academic study, 
y too narrowly diplomatic for 
nl.d.’iy tiisle. He w:is knighted 
rose to the dizzy height of n prof- 
nhlp at the Princeton Institute 
Advimced .Studies. 

Ui^bllshed k^lures still encum- 
his desk. As a lu-st activity, he 
. (Shed one set, probably the first 
ntf pve. and then no doubt 
W simply ''Europe 1815-1914". 
lie prefnee— dated October. 1971, 
Kgh he died in March, 1971— he 
rto ihal be gave the lectures twenty 


years ago. Inicrn il evidence suggests 
that (hey originiiicd long before that 
—perhaps in (lie 1920s, when men 
(houghj that history came to a full 
stop with the outbreak of the l*'ir.sl 
World War. 

They make a curious collection. 
For one Ihing it was a rash undcr- 
ttiking to cover a ccnuiry of modern 
European hi.s(nry in seven lectures, 
which wa.s all Woodw:ird had time 
for. Probably a great sweep over gen- 
eral tendencies — operations which 
Namier did so well —would have been 
the wises! course. Woodward did not 
do this. Apart from the introduction 
and the epilogue, he left Europe 
alone. The inicrvening lectures treat 
each of (he five Great European 
Powers in (urn. This is a clumsy de- 
vice. A single lecture on the modern 
history of Germany or France can- 
not do more than recite the principal 
events with an occasional refrain of 
“ good thing '* or " bad man ", 
according to the famous prototype. 

Moreover there is a great deal 
of overlapping. The Franco-Pnissian 
War, for instance, concerned both 
Franco and Germany, and such epi- 
sodes as the Spanish candidature 
have to be told twice. Similarly the 
unification of Germany concerned 
both Prussia and Austria, and the 
great Eastern crisis of the Bul^iriiin 
horrors concerned both Russia and 
Austria-Hungary. Woodward was 


well versed in I rcndi history, and 
had a nodding acquaintance with 
the iiniricalion of Germany and 
Italy. His knowledge of Russian his- 
tory was shaky, and (hat of Austria- 
Hungaiy inadequate. Any assistant 
university lecturer nowadays would 
do us well, and some would do better. 
Woodward's lectures have a period 
interest, iilustraling how European 
history was presented a generation 
ago. Politics and diplomacy were the 
dominant themes. Nowadays, per- 
haps, they are too much neglected. 
|t is also significant, to use n favour- 
ite phrase of Woodward's, that Eng- 
land wns not then regarded ns pnrt 
of Europe, 

The hook is redeemed by the foot- 
notes. These arc the clever and sti- 
mulating remarks with which n tutor 
relieves the tedium of listening to a 
student's es.sny. Thus, a.s general 
guidance: 

It is useful, in looking at a familiar man, 
to turn il upside down, when vou will 
often notice features and shapes not 
previously obvious. 

Remarking on the unobserved 
growth of international institutions: 

The coupons of (he IPU arc 4hc only 
documents available in every British 
post office upon which insinictioni are 
printed, among other languages, in 
Russian. 

Comnumicutions were much in 


Woudwarii's mind. Writing cif (lie 
I'ranco-Pnissian War he notes : 

It is a matter nf spcciilaitive interest 
whether war might have been avoided 
if the telephone had existed at this lime 
between Emsand Paris. 

And of rclulions between Kiissiun and 
China : 

It is an iiitcresiiiig fuel iwitli iiuich his- 
tory behind in ihul the Chinese delega- 
tion which signed ihe treaty of (689 
with Russia was accomjMinied by a 
Jesuh father and (hat Latin was one of 
the live languages inscribed on the 
boundary posts delimiting the frontier 
between China and Russia. 

Some of the footnotes are too 
clever. Of the Conimuniat Manifesto: 
The manifciMo did not have much cir- 
culation uiitit later years. There was no 
English edition of it between 1848 and 
I8.S8. 

In fact Helen Macfarlunc translated 
the Manifestn into English in 1850. 
Her (Rinslalion begins: "A hobgob- 
lin is haunting Europe. 1i is the hob- 
goblin of Cumnuim'xm." Bismarck 
and Bclhmaiin Hullwcg (the hyphen 
is .surely a mi.siakc of the editor's) 
arc rebuked (or appearing in public 
in miiilnry unifumi : " it Is diincull 
to imagine Gladstone, Salisbury or 
Asquith doing so." Winston Chur- 
chill often appeared in the uniform 
nf sin RAF otflcer during the &cond 
World War, wiiliout being rebuked 
for militarism. 
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N. RISENSTAin', RIVXAIE BAR 
YOSEF, CUAk.Vl ADLER (Editors) : 

integrution and Deveh^ment tn 
Israel 

703pp. Pall Midi. <6. 

The study of Israeli society may be 
both fusciniiting and rewarding to the 
sociologist intcresled ip probkms of 
sqclttl inlcgrulion qnd rapid develop- 
' ihcnt. For Ismel is a 'Uvlng para- 
dox: ft new slate whose citizens 
could claim an old religious and cul- 
lunil identity ; a belaled realization 
m the lu«nlieth-cen(ury Middle Bast 
. of the ideal of a nationalist move- 
ment of ninctccnth-irentury Europe; 
a fail rolaiiiaf, lo borrow froni 
Muxime Rodinson, in days of dccofo- 
nizutiofl and independence ; a refuge 
[Vr “ P9rwutdfl pMpIe in. search S 
aignlty:nnd peuco .which had Ib be 
eslnblfshcd und defeaded 6y Spblla- 
. tidn and war;' The ^;oniatldrdamtii( 
ft rerlam scn$e mny be an ahaebron- 
■' : jh 'redizn’llon Is a modern. 
Jivciy.; forward-looking Me^, 

. More intcirestingiy ^perhaps, Israel 
; p^i^qts .the ' social scientist. With, tin 
;. oppqiluiilty ;to isbserve 

• *1?'’ d^amic naiiori:; 

' ,.llie /dinlcult ' adiiplatfon or Imhit’ 
griints drhivn from all pnils of -the 
tvorid and . all walks of lifo to a‘new 
environment ihcy partly - help fo 
create; the tensions botweeni ^dl- 
:tiqn:il and modem, p4bpl& .and 
, values : the slow process of integra- 
tion and the acquisition of a national 
' Ideiiliiy in . wjileh historical arid re- 
ligious. memories tind 'D firedi patrlb- 
ti^m {issunie-;signiftoant roles,- blend 
‘ ftnu ihtcrfidL in foultifndQusi ways. 
Arid though Israel is h ftpeeJal case, 
a unique oxperlence, many of tHb 
pru.blqins (buL.churACterige its ofoei'- 


gence as n new nation of pioneers, 
refugees, immignmls and religious 
z^ots have historical counterparts. 
There is scope for comparison ; re- 
searph on Israeli society may benefit 
slmlter studies on other countries 
and in turn could provide fresh in» 
sights into ft wide range of issues: 
modernization, absorption of irmnl- 
gr^ts, class formation and the like. 

For these reasons, amorig odiers, 
fniegratfon and Development in 
Israel, nn important collection of 
studiu on the major problems of 
Israeli society, is most welcome. The 
ruiw of issues, covered is consider- 
? XI* J polilicol parties in 

Israeli democracy is analysed and the 
centres of power identified. Attempts 
SFc made to discuss changes in ideo- 
logy and class structure, trade union 
movemenUt, labour ' mobility and 
wage dlffwntials, the. role of schefots 
'selective*’ - iiisllhilions, the 
probten«-or itnminants and niloorl* 
ties, thq^ impact of sooiai values on 
. cconohiic development, experintenls 
fo plarm^; cpmmuniiles, and oihbr 
.topics. Two inlecesliog papers On 
tbe position of womefi in Israel and 
on Israeli: identity conclude the 
volume, ■nie. mcrll of the book is to 
bring together a latM number of 
artleles scaiiered ip British, Am»i- 
can and Taraell pcrlbdicaU/, Such la 
the pace ofjchangeibat sonw, wrifien 
y«nrs ago. ^ay have 
Itet iheiT jpleynnce;i and it Is a pity 
Ihgt the .editors didmoL devote' more 
spaw to new: .contributions and 
[Orl^Mniaterlai, The booik itmalos 

.. lor . It pre^Dls a.-icoh^t 
:map of sOoiW rese.iroh ijh larael. , U 
surveys a.bbld whidh.seeiiis (6 have 
Attracted ,,,very;^ few /preign speplaT* 
Ists (ipos| , of : the authors. : afo 
Israeirs) despitethelobvious gapsi-t^ 
slgniBcunce of (s^es;:nad the 


relevance to social disciplines of the 
areas that may be explored, 
However, this voluminous com- 
pendium may not satisfy the demand- 
tog rwders appetite. There is n lack 
of jntegrotion, a failure lo pose the 
problems at the level where profound 
answers could be sought. The exten- 
sive cowrage hides— should we say 
weals ?—n reluctance to raise a fun- 
damental quution: that of Israel'S 
rauliuns with her neighbours. War 
has marked the birth of the state' 
jwr or the thwt of it has inBuenced 
«conomy, tbe spirit 
of the youth, die ratp of immigration, 
the Raping of values and classes, the 
solution of Internal conflicts, (he re- 
lationship with the diaspora and 
h^ence the n.ilure of fsT.'iefi Identity. 
The . future of. Israeli- society, its 
^l^lviag the.sbiutibn of iIb 

.proWems it faces today and the new 
may -arte tortoitow, 
' ^ some extent on. current 

. atlltu^ to war And.peace, And thrae 
^wV^Mjfodes. themselves a reflection 

■ society 
lU p^Qt Ideoloey, have a beat- 

• Pf'ihe Internatlbiihl 

• on whi^ sp much depehds. 

may be forgiven 

.^n- of Is^l'g Status in the MiMIe 
w victor; colbnial stale 

• 2 mhigo 1 It is a difficuli 

■ various peKep- 

' role and 

•s^hUMTiay help.true redognjlldn^the 
' -Process tfa^t. ireiraals pneS 

j i^riuty, ?t cpbid lead tdo'fak; 

' aS endahiser 


, coov^ntelit fiisousCft'-’ • • ' •"'•'Ci't. 
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JAMES V. Cilll.DRI>:SS : 

Civil Disobedience iind Ifoliticiil 
Oblignllon 

250pp. Yale Univerxily Press. £3.95, 

This important, rigorous and humane 
book comes out of llic stable of Paul 
Ramsey and reflecU his concern with 
(ho relation of ethical rcitsoning to 
concrete social issues, James Chil- 
dress selected civil disobedience as 
his focus since it presents its own 
special ethical problems as compared 
both with protc.sls in general and with 
outright revolution. By civil dis- 
obedience he means a public, non- 
violent violation of (he law in which 
there is no illegal attempt to evade 
the penally. Included under this 
nibric are acts violating laws which 
the offenders recognize as valid in 
order to draw atlenlion to other Laws 
they consider Invalid or social situa- 
tions of which they disapprove. 

Since this is a study in Christian 
social ethics. Dr Chiidr^s pays par- 
licuiur atlentiun to Prutcsiant 
theories of ,the suite and philosophical 
anthropology us well os to Iho con- 
trast helvireen natural law and legal 
positivism. Ho rebuts the charge that 
ifu appeal lo natural law in support 
of iHegiil- acis inevitably leads lo 
anarchy and he equally rejecte the 
contenUpn that legal positivism nec- 
^arily pro.vides a blunkel jusiiftca- 
tlon for the status quo. However, to 
(he extent that natural , law theorl&ls 
^ccnlrale on the qqe-siion'of diso- 
qedience la particular unjust laws to 
I2®- .of the lota! social context 
there u an admitted posdbility that 

DrChildr^ .teids lhal rib theory of 
ftssociared with the 
:.P«'^uisites of dis- 

' tUvoivc-i contexluai 

ffir being siliia- 

!!?T ■ _T*“;'?'«vanr, context is (hat 

oystcm. .lei. us 
; consiituUdnal 

nifty then con- 
may of may not 
" Tof bw 


S J 

if’ 


ncucsKiry to all viable or cl 
social existence. CIcurly, oM 
first to have exhausted legal 
unless tiic law's delays mllilale 
ugiiinsl one's objectives, 
more, to consent lo the a 
end is to some extent lo cM*fl 
democratic means, of 

institutionalized dissent nnn 
part. Dr Childress conwnWW 

tolerance and fair piaj, 
Alhdalr MacIntyre calls inf 
ary virtues. But he odmju 
notions like fair play w'nnoi fl" 
constrain those fundamentBie 
eluded from the 
course, there is a further mm 
(hat fundamental exclusion ■ 
easily defined. It can aho M 
that those who are only m 
excluded (or Pftvilegw. 
truiflerj claim to act on benau^ 
excluded, and they may oo * 
acts which operate 
symbolism and hurl 
rather than the guilty. Such ^ 
Juslffied by n claim Ihal W 
as a whole is guilty, ond inec 
of innocence non-existent; 

If one asks whal wouw 
everybody acted thus, the oe 
can reply that cwryl^y,'''’"^ 
that (nelr disobedience ts ^ 
or would lhai everybody 
emulate (heir activities, me 
of civil disobedience are. as Df , 
cess suggests, the criicria oj ' J 
war, but with a ii«le 
and careful weighting ju 
justified, including damage in 
nwent. One never know g 
disob^iende will lead lo. 0^ 
needs lo stress 
thing Is permissible. 
and war. nnd civil tielinquej ^ 
times believe they arc 
troopers of love. One 
some cases, and in others su^ j 
09 flsy or pathology, or ® 
realistic estimate of v-hal« 
possible, but ooihing 
slvely shown. Dr Chi dn^l 
tboughtfut bill, as in 
course, one only has U 
relevant considerations < 
jtUti^ almMt anything < , 

JVSUS. ; 


IGEN SntUL/.K (l-dilor) : 
iiCibineU Schddcmnnn 
rii plus .^54pp. DM M). 

AKTIN VOGT il-diiarj : 
sKalibellMUIIcrl 
li plus 375pp. DM O). 

X Kabinclt MUllcr II 
Ifti) pirls, Ixxxviii plus 1 ,(>82pp. 
HISO, 

^EnUlchiinj; dcs Voung-Ptans 
DM .m 

rdiim Rhein: llaruUI Boldt. 


reasons for die weakness of 
^enlHry sovernincnt in inlcr- 
Qtfmnny iwvc not lacked inves- 
- Some have emphasized the 
of biMoriwiI experience that 
y inherited in 1918 : a highly 
xl administrative machine 
W which the chitms of elected 
olatives could make Hide 
jlf 1 the stunting of pariiamen- 
Wiiuiions by the authoritarian 
of unfficatlon under Bls- 
ftuture of parties to trans- 
wWaaiie factionalism and 
jobbery. Others have 
(he antl-parliamcRtary 
*1 Allure that arose out of these 
-the preference for 
, government over ** dis- 
Bnii, the low public status 
which par- 
^wrians let themselves be lypc- 
j/ •rt,t‘**’tors rather than states- 
„,P^rs still have blamed the 
Smu- of ihc Weimar 

i|on--proportlonal represent- 
* me subordinatfon of cabinets 
^ho ambigu- 
’‘P^i'on of .the President. 


These arc giuKt and fruitful 
approaches. No one has yet attacked 
the problem by starling from (he 
cabinet, (he organ (hat inherited exe- 
cutive responsibility from the 
Imperial lieir/imti, (hat eiirious amal- 
gam of upper house, federal congre.ss 
and ministerial council. The iwcnly- 
oiie Weimar cabinets were a micro- 
uosm of (lie Reimblic's imperfec- 
tions. All of them were coalitions, 
containing up lo six parlies. One 
third of Ihu uhanuellors and one third 
of the ministers were luin-piu'lisan 
“experts “ recruited froni outside the 
ranks of parUamcni. i*or almo.st 
ihrcc-fiflhs of the Republic's duni- 
tiun the cahincls rested on minority 
purliaineniary support, or govcrncil 
through prc.siilcnlial decree. The 
average life «tf a cabinet wax little 
over eight nuniihs. 

The documents stored by the 
Reich C'luineellery, though ^ by no 
means complete, give detailed in- 
sights inlu the workings of what 
should have been a centre of integra- 
tive and coordinating power. 'The 
Brst three volumes under review 
bring the published total in (he series 
lo four, and at least one further 
volume is close lo completion. All 
cabinet minutes arc printed in 
exienso ; only lliosc of the Sclieide- 
mann cabinet show serious gaps. 
They are supplemented by meetings 
with parly and interest-group dele- 
gations, correspondence with stale 
governments, study papers and drafts 
of proclamations. 

The Schcideniunn cabinet (Feb- 
ruary to June 1919), though not 
falling formally within the pqribd of 
the Weimar consiitiilion, was Ger- 
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that led lo the outbreak of the FirM 
World War and its conduct on the 
Oetman side. The material here 
assembled falls into four parte: the 
negotiations with the Bolsheviks on 
a Russo-German cease-fire and 
armlslicc: the beginning of peace 
talks until the (Thristmas pause ; the 
resumption of talks; the conclusion 
of peace. If there are points of note 

hi'Drr Frierfe vun .BrexhUlovsk, it is 

(he rokirofecd irriprcRsitm fof tje 
absolute predominance of me, mili- 
tary on the German wde-and the use 
of the llogon of sclf-detcrntination 
made , by elllicr side; to advance its 
unm cause. ' , 

WitfeWinfricd Baumgart s volume 
tto scene changes dramat^ly from 
tbie formulatibn of policy to itt 


One fiiiilitole Is an interesting 
cxunipic of making a casual remark 
significant by the skilful use of names. 
Woodward wished to say that Guizot 
was “the grcaic.si 'all-numd ' ligure 
of the nineteenth century". Not 
much in that. Rven if Inic. the sliilc- 
ment needed propping up. 1'ry again : 
“Lord Acton and John Moricy once 
discussed the qficstion who was the 
greatest ‘ ali-nmnd ' Jigurc of the 
nineteenth century. Both had agreed 
on Guizot." incidentally, what is 
“ both '* doing in the second xcnicncc? 
" Both " could not have disagreed. 
Still we arc getting on. Unfortiin- 
ftlcly few people now care what 
Acton and Morley (hnughi, or in- 
deed even remember w'ho Ihcy were. 
Here is an improvement: "The his- 
torian Sir Charles Firth wa.s present 
at a discussion between l.ord Acton 
nnd John Morley on (he question 
who was the greatest ' all-round' 
figure of the nineteenth century. Roth 
hnd agreed on Guizot." Now \se 
are nearly home. One addition is 
needed to present the anecdote in all 
its glory: 

The iibtorian Sir Charles Firlli once 
told the writer iliul he had been present 
at a discussion between t.ord Acton and 
John Morley on the question who was 
the greatest "nil-round" figure of the 
nineteenth century. Both had agreed 
on Guizot. 

Such is the mandarin style. 


many's Hrst proper parliamcnlary 
government : it comprised the 

" Weimar coalition " of Social Demo- 
crats, Democrats and Cutiiolic 
Centre who cunslitulcd a majority 
in the Constituent Assembly, and 
supplanted (he revolutionary pro- 
visional government that, had con- 
sisted of the SPD alone. Like most 
Weimar governinenis il was primarily 
cunccnicd lo survive, lo maintain the 
authority of the legal government 
against constant challenges by revo- 
lutionary Ktrikent, sepurutist state 
governments and the forces of order 
who wen frequently a law to them- 
selves. At lc;tsl (lie constitutional 
question did not divide the cabinet 
seriously. Economic questions, how- 
ever, showed that a government rest- 
ing on a broad parliamentary base 
is not ncccssitrily a government of 
nutioniil unity. The' eloquent mem- 
orandum by the Socialist Bconomica 
Minister, Rudolf Wisscll, of May 7, 
highlights the unbridgeable gulf be- 
tween the diripiste and. free-enter- 
prise wing.s of the cabinet. As for 
foreign policy, the Allied pence terms 
so fragmented ministerial opinion 
that the cabinet resigned rather than 
decide whether to sign. 

The first MUller cabinet, which 
lasl^ only ten weeks (March to 
June 1920) was never intended to 
be more than a caretaker govern- 
ment. Il, too. wns a Weimar coali- 
tion ; its task was to repair the 
damage done by the Kapp putsch 
and to prepare (he first regular par- 
liamentary elections, The very pro- 
cess of forming the government, how- 
ever, showed how near-impossible 
were its tasks. The trade unions, 


whose xtrike had been instrumental 
in defeating (he putsch, now deman- 
ded a permanent right of consulta- 
tion by the government ; (he propo- 
sal to make (he Socialist Otto Wcis 
Minister of Defence had to be 
dropped iesi il lead lo muss resigna- 
tions by Reichswehr ofRcera; Genr 
oral von Sccckt was willing tn accept 
the sensitive army command of the 
Berlin area provided lie could nomin- 
ate his superiors, veto colleagues and 
be relieved from copLict with the 
state secrelury .of (he Chancellery, 
Tlie elections of Juno 1920, with 
their crushing (lefciil of the Weimar 
parties, brought the coalition to nn 
end. 

MUller'.s second cabinet began life 
under prospects ils hopeful ns any 
in (he Weimar Republic. A “ gr^l 
coalition " of (he moderate parlies, 
it was formed after their May 1928 
election victory and lusted until 
March 1930. It came in on (lie 
wave of economic recovery and dis- 
integrated under the impncl of the 
depression. Its end was the end of 
the attempt lo govern Germany 
through parllanicntacy majorities. 

As was usual in (he iate 1920s (he 
coalition partners were most agreed 
on foreign policy, wldcb meant in 
this case the clsiboralion of the 
Young Plan for the re-phasing of re- 
parations. (Its prc-hi&tory is docu- 
mcnied in Die linisiehung des Young- 
Plans by Martin Vogt.) On 
consiitntlonnl issues, loo, there was 
(he custoriiary pu(chcd-up consensus, 
though this involved equnring the 
Very unequal threats to the Republic, 
from right arid ieft. It was over the 


economy, however, where there was 
no common cause to defend against a 
common enemy, that the coalition 
broke up. demonstrating Ihul the Ger- 
man party xlnictiire wns not adapted 
to presenting policies suid making 
choices. 

. AH the ctibJncte here -examined 
sulTercd from personal disloyultieK. 
Hjalmnr .Schachi, the President of the 
Rcichsbunk, abused his privilege of 
nltending cabinet meeting by imnie- 
dJatciy brotidciisting tendentious ver- 
sons of them. ‘I'hc indu.strial- 

isls of (he nnlional-liboral People's 
Party hounded their ablest collongiic, 
the Sociniist Finance Minister Hilfer- 
(ling, into i-eslgnalion in 1929. 

^ At (ho time of the peace negotia- 
tions (he Finance Minister Biv.bcrgcr 
publicly called for the dismisxa] of 
brockdorff-Rantzau. the Foreign 
Minister. But such things happen 
even in well-ordered democracies. 
More dniTiagIng wax a legacy from 
the Imperial regime; n preference 
for opposition to responsibility, ‘The 
difficulty of persuading parties to 
join coalitions, the even greater dif- 
ficulty of persuading them to stay in, 
are a constant theme of these papers. 

To condemn is easy, and the edi- 
tors rightly stress the odds against 
these sometimes mediocre, gcnenUly 
honest and .ilmost universally con- 
scientious men. From the day it 
took office, every cabinet was on the 
defensive : lo launch an initiative, 
even to elaborate contingency plans,- 
seemed almost utopian. Id this the 
weaknesses of cabinets .were merely 
symptomatic of wide.r human -and 
strucluraL weaknesses 1 whoso causes 
must be traced back long before 1918. 


repercussions at the grass-roott 
levti. The book contftlns the -dhuies 
and personal notes of three Ocr-- 
mans in Rusria in 1918: ^f^ 
Paquel, the dramatist and jquroalist, 
Wpheim . Greener of the Cennan 
Army, and Vice-Admiral Hopmao 
of the Gemrtn Navy. Qr^ert 
diary is the most interesting, for he 
was serving in the Ukraidei mainly 
in Kiev, until the autumn bf 1918; 
charged with ' supporting the Rada 
r^me and securing fodo supplies 
fo? Germany. He had. hoover. 
I'ltUe confidence in the stability of 
(he Rada, nor in that of Hetman.. 
.Skoropadski that followed the Rada 
LnAprill9I8. . ; ' . : ' 

Both of these books .are impecca- 
blyedited. 
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r. (h It. STt<l'Jll.OtV: 

.SoDftt of Ccnirul Aiislniliii 
77.^pp. Anvils ;iml Rohcrlson. 1.10. 

In Ihc worid <if music, ilic best scores 
.survive most iJiL*ortcs of music. 
Similiirly in suciai anlfiropoJogy. 
detailed clhmigrapliics arc iJic core 
of the discipline unci llicy wifi oii}> 
five mi»st of Ihc “ brillianl " and ohcii 
trivial urgiimcnls of writers who sec 
the proposal of theoretical si^lrac* 
tions as the <|(iicke.sl way through u 
doctorate to a senior university post- 
A good ethnography should a 
complete theorj in itself, as an 
ULCount of another riocieiy's cuvn 
theory of living. 

When an tnielligciif and sympa- 
dteilc observer has grown up wiili 
aboriginal people firom Central Aus- 
tralia, and then devoted much of 
thirty-five years to studying their 
mytlis, songs ami sccrel dramatic 
performaucos. one expects his first 
complete account of their poetic 
heritage hi be a major coniribution 
. la social anlliropology. One hopes 
for osdtiing new information about 
the intellectual life of men and 
women whose riluals and social 
systems have Itaf/Jcd the minds and 
absorbed the energies of coimUcss 
sdiolars for a hundred years — ever 
since aboriginal Ausualians were 
tJioughl, wrongly as we now know, 
to be remnants of .Stone Age Man 
who, |ikc the kangaroo and the 
^Ijl'pk’billcil plulypus. had been cut 
off from the main streams of cul* ' 
(ural evolution, 

There is indeed mticli information \ 
about the Aj-anda and the Lortija of ^ 
Contra! Awirtilia scattered among ! 
the pages of T. G. H. Slrehlow’s 
book. In which he has viewed the ! 
Hongs first as musical compositions, , 
Nicri as “ literary productions " 
(which. Is a airauge contradiction of 
l^s. since the wiliole point about I 
these songs is that thetr tnrisieDce I 
depends on oral tradition), and , 
thirdly aa religious, ceremomal and ! 
tocial documents. But the iwder is I 
boropdlcd to piok’ out the Aranda ! 
matePjftl in the fog of the author^ , 
Grand Theory about the origin.s of I 
poetry, wJiieh takes tip about a sixth * 
oftiU| book. . 

/rtie very first paragraph of the ^ 
inlroduolran sets the depressing . 
nibod .of the whole book'. Ihe I 
aiHhor explains why he drasc llie I 
song to describe sung or , 
intoned verse by referring not to 1 
Aranda Mnwpts, but to Utiii, J 
ptook and Gennan words. Thus, e 
Kddi-cssing hicrpelf to ihe average f 
render who may not have " atu<U^ /. 

classic^ tongues •’ and has only 1 
a superfwiai knowledge of poetry h 
Ws aludy.of Afaoda f 
P“h7 .. Q auicJc , corre^orhltmcB tl 
S?.-'"' literature with long H 
digressions on and massive quota- fi 


Lions f/tim Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Anglu-.Si\un. Middle L'nglisli, Norse 
myiliology. .Swinlnirnc, %yiakcspearc, 
_ W. ,S. Crilbcrt, and a host of other 
sources. All these corcnionial cila- 
lions wore presumably intended to 
;■ enlighten the reader by means of 

• comparison ; but they contribute ab- 
.solutely nothing to our tiiiderMand- 

‘ ing of Aranda poetry, and may even 
^ conceal what it really meant to its 

• creators.^ The author's somewhat 
paternalistic concern for public 
recognition of the iritollectual and 

■ artistic ability of “our Central Aus- 
Lr-alian maker.s of verse” is thereby 
I cancolled out by his refirsal to let 
the .Aranda maiorial stand on its 
own, or to allow Aranda informants 
Id provide ihoir own analytical 
clues. 

is ton often Professor .Sirchlow 
who divides Ccntml Australian verse 
into categories according to the 
wrasioiis on which it was sung and 
the p/«rpavv which it was intended 
to achieve ” or whose ears are used 
to determine the form of the verees, 
railher than the Aranda themselves, 

It mny be that Uie aullior'a and ihic 
Aranda s responses are synonymous, 
but supporting eviilcnco is not given. 
That the Aranda have u clear iden 
of what they arc doing is conveyed 
In those parts of the book where the 
author has taken care to explore or 
reflect the folk view. But again the 
rnconsislenoies are bewildering: fof 
instonce, the language transcriptions 
mike no concessions to the iinini- 
biat^. but the musical transcriptions 
arc forced into the European strait- i 
jacket of bar-lines and rigid lime- i 
3 /4. 4;’4, 5/8 and 

p/». the impression of the polysyl- ' 
„ ,.5.. vcwabiilnry and characteristic 
uitbciilt consonant olustcia” of ' 
the Aranda language is conveyed 1 
by writing out the songs in gigantic I 
unbroken words, of which some « 
coiuisL of as many as sixty Idlers I It • i 
IB tlwcforc hard to get the feel of the i 
spoken language; and the dcLalb; of 1 
the dKciission of the chief syWabic ( 
and phonetic changes by which it is s 
converted into the language of song / 
are remote for the reader, until he i 
wrrives at Uie ninth chapter of Pan a 
Two nnd is given a brief glimpse of a 
Aranda syntax. f 

The musical picture never begins 
to be clear. Rules of music are 

Ob pages 21 « 
and 90), common n^thmic meas- i; 
iirw are iidcnttficd and even named ti 
and musiofti preferences are v 
assumed, but Uiere Js no adequate o 
glossa^ of Aranda musical terms, li 
In spite of his knowledge of their 8 
angMge and his tributes to their ti 
intelilgwe the author seems not to b 
have di^ssed wkh his « dark Aus- / 
trahan f-rien^ * itheir own view of o 
their music. There is no evidence to bi 
support the assumption that the o 
Araiula have their own “ time sigtia- 


V, lures " or that they conceive them 
ic 9/« (• 5/8 I 4/8. or 2/2 » 9/8. or 
[!, 7/8 -1 8/8. One “ measure " is .said to 
»r be ill regular .^/4 lime, but it could 
1- as easily be described as 12/8. 

0 divided into 2 i .1 +■ 2 2 .1. The 

r transcriptions arc often incomplete 
>■ for the reader who wants some idea 
■ of how the music sounds : nioiro- 

1 nome marks arc hardly ever given, 
s and even when stick bcals arc in- 
( sorted, ilicir duration is not given 

precisely. In the absence of an 
I accompanying record or more con- 
vincing evidence of Aranda musical 
r concepts, the reader must accept llie 
transuription.s as they 'stand or 
remain sceptical, .ns dues this re- 
viewer. 

The musical analysis of the .sotig.s 
is unlikely to satisfy any elhnomiisi- 
cologist, hut anthropologists will 
find much useful information in the 
third part of ihe book, which covers 
408 pages and deals with the subject- 
matter and themes of the songs. 
Many common iyi)es of poetry were 
absent from the Aranda repo'toire, 
because Ihey liad no place in the 
environment or the riluals which the 
poeiry celebrated. 1'he Aranda 
words for composing verse are all 
connected w'ith the concept of 
naming, and verse was never a 
vehicle for the slnger\s own senti- 
ments, because the songs were 
created by the totcmic ancestors : 

According to the aboriginal theory, ihc 
ancestor llrsi called out his own name ; 
and this gave rise lo ihe most sacred and 
sccrel couplei or couplets of his song. 
Then he^ named ’’ the place whore he 
had originated, the trees or rocks grow- 
ing near ids home . . . nnd thereby gained 
the power of calling ihem by their 
names, 

Ibus there was no true lyric 
verse : there wore no ” elegies, 
hymns, panegyrics, songs of 
Iriumpb, prophecies, gnomic verse ”, 
or ” riddles ", Emotion was ex- 
pressed In the very 'act of ainging : 
daily routine was transformed both 
by lihc corporate oaluro of the 
occasion and tdie special form of the 
songs. Tiioy wore sung when the 
Aranda came togolhor ror inliiaiiona 
into manhood, for ceremonies de- 
signed to increase the planu and 
animals whi(^ provided tlicir daily 
food, or in times of sickness and of 
death winch tiveaitened the solidar- 
ity of tite whole community. The 
BCiUimcnts of the songs were organ- ' 
ized in couplets, wlib moro altcnlion 
to intnioete riiythms and to word- ! 
sraaving than to the exact meaning i 
of the sentences. Curiously enou^, i 
the author's iateresl in English lau- i 
gua^ and literature does not extend ■ 
to Bdilth Sitwell and Oeftnidc Stein, « 
but he describes the effect of 5 
Aranda poetry very aptly as like " a < 
twl of bell-chimes " in which varia- 1 
bion Is adueved “ by changing just s 
one chime in ouch sequence ( 

UnfonUlnalriy, (he important coH' ; 


IrlbuLiuns which the book makiM to 
our undcrslmiJing of Araiula poetry 
and of a notable iuimau “experi- 
ment in living”, arc masked hy its 
irrclcvancies. The reviewer coiiiilcd 
950 differcnl Arundii couplets, 
which with their English iranslailons 
lake up about a liflli of the book, 
riiis is only a fraction more 
space lliuii that taken up by 
the quotations from liiiropean 
literature, hi the clinpler devoted to 
songs of human beauty and love 
cliairms, which is ea.sily the longc.st 
section of Pari 'I'hrcc and contains 
more Aranda couplets than usual, 
there are 32 pages of Aranda poetry, 
20 pages of backgromul inrormatlon 
mul analysis, and 28 ixigos of quota- 
tions nnd discussion of niimpcan 
altitudes lo love I 


Many libraries and aiuliropologi- 
cal departments w'ill feel compelled 
to buy this book because of the 
nucleus of important material which 
it contains. In view of this was it 
necessary to go lo the expense of 
having special Aranda, Greek and 
Anglo-Saxon type set up ? And at a 
price of £30, might we not have find 
more than one coloiir-plutu and a 
handful of musical transcriptions? 
There arc no photographs of the 
people themselves or of their inlricnlc 
body-ptiinlings. or of the ritual actions 
and objects w'hioh accompany the 
poetry. There arc no figures suhima- 
riring Ihe basic musical niul poetic 
structures that are used. There is no 
attempt to reUte tlic sirucuircs of 
Aranda art, music and poetry either 
to each oilier or to tliu worlds which 
they portray. . 

The book. then, is probably as 
Inaccessible lo most people as were 
common luiinan experiences to 
Aranda youths. Subsistence in the 
Australian desert was harsh enough, 
but an ingcuiniis technology anil 
carofiil control of resources made 
Id® possible tlnd even nlfurdcd con- 
siderable leisure (Imu. Why was this 
time not used lo improve the stan- 
dard of living, and wliy did tribal 
custom demand yet more suffering 
in the cruelly, blood luul. auger of 
circumcision and other rituals? Was 
a reign of terror really necessary to 
ponsuadc “nil active and nmbil'lous 
young men " that memori/ing the 
-songs was “the highest goal in 
life", nnd that ihesc songs were 
' magically potent charms “ necess- 
ary for “all tile praoijcnl pursuits of 
everyday Hfe”? Is Uiere some deep 
human desire for pain as a payment 
tor keeping alive? Is not the desire 
lo live sufficient to encourage young 
men to learn those parts of the 
scMvgs wMch ai‘e necessary for sur- 
vival, as cognitive maps of the 
environment ? Tlie Bushmen of the 
Kalahari have managed to live in 
similarly harsh conditions, but with- 
out the coercion and the violence 
and, it seems, without the poetry. 


Professor Strchlow showt rt 
how much intellectual 
mio the creation of Anni! 
but he docs not cons^cr 

chief 

could liear ot 'the iraSj 
from violcoce lo ,' £* 
mmns o «x„„i „„,o„ 
h.it would have delighi«j wj] 
Keich. und he might have 
encouraged to believe that s 
were available to any ntun i 
made the effort and kwl 
charms. But experience should 
have imighl him that ihe s, 
<lid not provide “ a young wli 
every young man upon natto 
maturity”. He would have hadi 
be “content first with a widwi 
(he cast-off spouse of an eUd 
man ; and often he had lo 
illicit friendship with a girUhoa 
one of the several wives «( 
polygamist”. Not surprising!)'. i 
song.s hnve perished siii« [htini 
jcct-mallcr has lost its appeal a 
youths hnve been able to bral 
away from the grip of the old ■ 
wlio knew them. Within fiflyjw 
of the arrival of whites, the son 
came to be regarded as 
ing merely the useless i 
doddering old men ”, 

Sonftx of Ceiilral 
something of the creativity anil i> 
tciiccUiai achievements of Ihe Ani 
da's forchcar.s but little of 
lly of their lives, which podiri 
surely intended to reilect and a 
hance, ft is essentially n shnUciwu 
sadly unrewarding account lU 
reflects not so much the austcri; 
and cllicicncy of Ihe Aramla'kid 
sistcnce economy in a haish at 
1‘oumcnl, a.s the verbal emf 
aganccs of their religious suptiav 
iiirc. 

Essays 

JF.AN /irGLBRi 
1.0 Poiivoir iifricuin 
227pp. Paris ; ,Seuil. 20fr. 

■ ■ ' 7* 

I.e PoHVofr iifrit’ain Is a 
book — journalism mixed with jo 
sophy, p.sychoanalysis, 
with some seasoning of anlhf^ 
nnd Marxism. Although it 
impression of a number of 
essays stnmg together to ijw 
book, sometimes without any^ 
apparent link between them 
a general theme: a cornpartswa 
tween African thought (very 
Burundi and thereabouts) 
African diaspora TSa 

and in Braxll). The most Inler^ ra 
and in some ways orlgina'i wnj 
the book is Ihe discussion of 
notions of lime and history. ] 


The State of history in Canada 




iiiSocicn’ for French Historl- 
ji] Studies was founded some 
(KDiy “SO by » group of 
jjfin and Canadian specialists 
Fr«ch history. Apart from 
in annual conference, the 
publishes a review of Ihe 
jume once or twice n yctir. 
jtar the Society held its 
li nanuiil conference in 
under the aiisplce.s of Ihe 
Council and the University 

I'a. 

su the Hn( lime it had ever 
^Canada. No place could have 
Ictur suU^ for such an occa- 
(or Ottawa is a truly bilingual 
fjlh the aeighbouring town of 
on Ihe other side of the Ottawa 
in the Province of Quebec, 
\j French-:;pcaking. It was a 
suitable rendezvous for a con- 
which Included fur more 
Id French than previously and 
. drew OQ ihe participation of 
French-speaking ' universities— 
d Ottawa is itself bilingual 
veil as on that of his- 
j from Paris. Oxford, Sussex, 
Esglish-speakiitg universities of 
lii, and (he United States. Of 
[papers read at the conference, 
lire in fact In French and much 
liK disciission that followed was 
^uage.ltwtsn i^rttcularly 
ive example of bilingualism 
D and was suitably described 
act, in a speech in which sen- 
si French nnd English alter- 
by (he French Ambassador 
uia. To an English specialist 
Fmth History what seemed 
y Nxluable w.'is the oppor- 
(0 meet French-Canadinn 
of the history of New 
I number of whdm are now 
ag on the social history of 
tcouolry. Ilwas also comforting 
fewr that French-CSinndian 
» a like nay other form of 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


French, ft is very much lo be hoped 
llial more meetings will bo bold in 
Canadti. perhaps next lime in Quebec 
or Monlrctil, 

II'^ Iho record »>f research being 
^irn^ out on brcnch history by 
Canudian.s of both linguistic groups 
lii^rncd out to be most impressive and 
often highly original, it appeared to 
an outside observer who, before and 
after the conference, lectured in Huli- 
rax, Ottawa, Calgary, Edmonton and 
Toronto, that the position of history 
a.s a teaching subject within the Cana- 
dian university curriculum was 
serioasly i hreatened, both from within 
and from outside pressures. A num- 
ber of provincial governments, in- 
cluding that of Alberta, insist that 
the only history taught should be 
“ relevant ” — whatever that may 
mean— to the current problems of 
Canadian society. One can well ima- 
gine lo what n sorry state history 
might be reduced in such a context. 
Furthermore, in many Canadian pub- 
lic .schools, history has almost ceased 
to be taught, being replaced by 
“Social Studies”: a prospect hid- 
eous enough in itself, which would 
no doubt have long ago produced an 
explosive situation on the Canadian 
campus, had it not been for the Cana- 
dian weather. The “revolutionary" 
season is mercifully short in a coun- 
try in which the university year ex- 
tends from September to April. There 
arc, after ail, advantages in living 
among /c’.v nrpt'nfx tie neiite. But this 
relative lack of “ confrontation ” and 
of staff-student antagonism can not 
be attributed lo any virtues within 
the C-anadiun university system. It 
probably owes moro to Ihe common 
sense of most Canadian students — 
less solemn than those of their neigh- 


bour to the South — to n respect for 
the community in which they live, 
and lo the undoubted, and extremely 
reassuring, survival of Ihe rule of law. 
Perhaps the contrast, in this respect, 
between Canada and the United 
States, is what must strike most 
strongly anyone on his first visit to 
Ihe Dominion. 

So much for the Provincial govern- 
ments. Partly under pressure from 
them, partly under th.it of Ihe student 
body, attempts to subject students to 
serious written competitive examina- 
tions at the end of their third year 
have largely been abandoned. There 
are examinations, but they .ire some- 
what farcical; nnd model answers 
cun be purchased from agencies that 
specialize in this form of anti-educa- 
tion. Examinations hnve been supple- 
mented by a system of continuous 
“ assessment '* of quite extraordinary 
complexity (another opportunity for 
the computer to take over from the 
human being). This may be “ demo- 
cratic ” but, in terms of knowledge, 
understanding, assimilation nnd ex- 
pression. it is pernicious. It is difficult 
for an outsider lo obtain any clear Im- 
pression of the intellectual baggage of 
a Canadian History student at the end 
of hix course. But it was the complaint 
of many professors of History, in- 
cluding one who had formerly taught 
at an Oxford college, that their stu- 
dents were partly illiterate, that they 
never gained any experience either in 
writing or assessing evidence. They 
might ut best be able to Till in one of 
those forms: “ Mary Queen of &ots 
was: King of Afghanistan, Buddha, 
Boadicea, Joan of Arc, Sylvia Pnnk- 
hursi, Germaine Greer, C^s out' 
where incorrect." 

inshori, the purpose of history usa 


cultural discipline was lost ; nnd the 
degrees thus obtained would be worth 
about as much as the old Albertan 
greenbacks of Social Credit days. 
This is a situation altogether deplor- 
able, and all the more so in a country 
which produces many highly skilled 
historians. 

A further source of contention 
within Canadian history departments 
is the fact that many of them, lo a 
greater or a lesser degree— York 
(Toronto) is perhaps the extreme 
case — have been “ colonized ” by 
expatriate Americans, Some of 

these are historians of great 
talent who have enriched Cana- 
dian historical teaching. Others, 
however, are not in that class, Fur- 
thennorc, they have brought from 
their own country a sense of guilt 
that often induces (hem to attempt to 
“radicalize” both their colleagues 
and their students. In some Cana- 
dian history departments, these ex- 
patriates have been an entirely dis- 
ruptive force and, generally speaking, 
relations between them and tbeir 
Canadian counterparts— or between 
them nnd Iheir Canadian students — 
have been dctcrioruiing over the past 
few years. There has also been in- 
crcnslng. and understandable, irrita- 
tion at the amount of money given 
over, in research grants nnd visiting 
fellowships, by the Canada Council, 
to American historians still holding 
permanent posts in their own 
country. 

It is to be hoped that competitive 
written examinations will everywhere 
be re-established— ihe example of 
some of the English new universities 
has witnessed eloquently to the 
dangers of “assessment^' without 


written examinations as well— and 
that, with the increasing sense of 
national idcjilily — not, of course, Ihe 
same national identity — emerging 
within the two main linguistic com- 
munities, schDollc.ichcrs will once 
more look to the past. No country 
can afford to neglect it, if it j$ to 
survive ns an entity. And Ihe Cana- 
dian past IS a rich nnd very varied 
one. containing ns it does English, 
Scottish, Norman, Breton, Poilevin, 
Indian, Italian, German, Russian 
and Ukrainian elements (In Edmon- 
ton, there is n thriving department of 
Ukrainian history). Canadians, as (he 
monuments of their cities demon- 
strate, were once very conscious of 
this. And, unlike the big American 
universities, where history depart- 
ments 'were often massively “ ger- 
manized " in Ihe lute nineteenth 
century, seeking a “ methodological** 
base, English-speaking Canadian his« 
tory departments nnd unfversillei 
have owed much more (o the prag« 
matic approach of English and .Scot- 
tish historians. There is no need for 
French Canadian universities lo 
emulate the chaos imposed, since 
1968, on Ihc French university 
system. 

One day, no doubt, when their 
consciences allow Ihem, many of the 
American expatriates will return to 
their own country. If little can be 
expected of provincial governments 
(though that of Ontario seems well 
disposed towards history and (hat of 
Nova Scotia no doubt would be if 
it had any money), much can be done 
at federal government level. The 
Canada Council, an admirable, en- 
lightened body, has put great efforts 
into the encouragement of research. 
The study of history is closely in- 
volved with the evolution of Canada 
Itself as a national entity over tbe 
next few years. Whatever the future, 
in (his respect, it will not be an in- 
different one. 


hen the novelist is also a Separatist 
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Specimehs from the Pacifie 


ROLAND W. FORCE and 

MARY^NNE force ! . 

/l^e filler Celieel|oa; of! ^dfic 
. Artii^fr : ' _ :]i • 

;i-u nd HumpfericiL’ £ia ' . 

This sii^piupus; voiiime ii hot only 
^pictorial Hcbouni ofa magnificent 
^Itcttioii, but ajso a'tnothorial tb'thd' 
cdllduLdr,. Captoin A; W. K Fuller, 
•jyho dlcd on December 1961j in 
his. Mv^iy.min'tb year. ; -An, accbtihl 
of.hjs life is -glvtn in'.Hri. Ihlrodu^ 
loryichapfcr. .Heserrad jii the Oxford! 
and BiicftinghamSWre. L^t infantry- 
Ihroiighom the First World Wiir,, fill 
Ivas invalided out oftlie airfnV In 1918; 
and being unable, for Irealth re&sphS,' 
(b, . follow his fbnticr profCMfon d£ 
soJicitpr, Ihcrcuiier der6(e..(]. hirotolf 
..tojwhai hqd pmviotfily'bijen^ rfpaTc-', 
•lirhc purjsiiil. tbe collecting [of pifaiia. 
logical specimens, mainly from the 
Pacific, but also from other pgris-. 


,1^*® JvorJd, Fuller never hini.sclf 
Pacific, but Obtained most 
^ i? in Eriglaiid, as 

opportunil^ offered, from auction 
ytttiVflte i'. collections and 
;; »rtmeu,m». or from friends who ns 
.nussjonarlcs or as pjtcific scholars 
9^ ®«iive arts and 
.Ji^striu ' hhd . thenfitoives 

acgj'tred In heir varlolia fields. 

Fujier did noLcoUeci at random: 
■A. signed, qurjlatlon.; g|^; here 
•.PWns.: I; •, 

tIm BiWiMr prinypl^Vlaifon^^ niy 

. c^ocuoft., boB . beeq, ud atujy 

of oomparaliye lochnoloiav and 
elution or Jcslgii, 
volelion l6 the. mnlerial 'CiiUuce of ' the 

SSir*i2f ■ From this It 

that ' mere arttsllq 
, bn^lly cr ‘ rart^' h; jjot nw 
ftilhdugli siibh pb.^1 toko a nSce, aqd 

. (bat contpar^vejy; unitnhoiiajnl sbeoN 
arc of ;equaj valjfe, and, to mbny, 
'Cases, e^itlly rarer -' ■[• i 


kMpte guided Ointlii 
whiph ■ fte. qupfeus. . of » the 


RJS Museum in 

• X!*,® cPii®ction, yiilch began with 
a FUlan war club given to Fuller 

ih.n numbered more 

than 6,500 specimens. As It grew 
larger, ' and Fuller grew older, 
w -beo^e In^arihgly ' concerned 
’ destination. He 

SS 'u ° Jntaoij and to be 

feS l' *n ^nsPtu«on , where It 
properly cared i ter, 'siul 
and generally appre- 
P®' have' flked^ to 

pi^i, it 'to the British. Museum 
bill .financial considerations; made 

^ ww ®veiuually 
acquired hy the Field Mri«iiiil, «v 
■ Jjistoiif, Chicago, by means 

•’ ^'-nd " hoc"' fling, the Ptillnr 

i Fund. ^Ch 

ii^: tnuseoiri ; Rillor 

!SMrtis..*Tw 


photographs of Individual objects, 
Mailed according to (he major 
r^ions; of tile Pacific; Polynesia, 
Mriaoraia including New Guinea, 
and Australia, Micronesian sped- 
meiw inutile collection .are few, and 
none is ft^ired. These major regions 
are aub-dividcd into their main 
jsland groups,, each prefaced by a 
S characteristics, a 

** craftsmanship 
wSi; S? I®”!.*® illustrated. 

Eullcr’s 

5^ Si® ‘•>u«raUona are In 
blMk and while. All' are excellent, 

b® desoribetl 
Mtoperb. The authors stress that 
a sample of their 
SS!? thO'Cholco 

JSL® with k view to 

^otogptptoc possibilities, certain 
wj^2}cs,.such as barkcloih, being 

within ihp compass 

?de£- of adeqSaie 

Mali. 

'‘i".;- • I . i'r- . 


tion may perhaps , be made 
“god-imhgi" fro.m 
is extremely rare to und a 
complete with iu 
ers, as this is. Among 
effwlive photograjAs a« 
of wood curving from 
Islands: bowks, canof'p«^J^ 
and other, objects 
pearl ^<dl inlay. An 
lure of part of a very rin< 
decorated forms the 
Among pieces notable for^ 3 
lorlc interest is a canoe-pm ^ 
ment from the Trobrwirt^jja 
acquired by the pioneer J 
James Ofaalmers, 

Aiulraliart specimens 

Daisy Bates, the 
alone ambng Australian '* • 
Bthnolbgisto and niuseum 
will nnd this book 
W8)«. not least in 
Inau'on on .their undoc^ ij 
cimens. It should iff* 

iartists lo search of ^ 

lovw of . good 
igood p^teirapby- 


AQUINi 
Iriulle 

: Ccrcle du Llvrc de 

WiSiSOi 

N^ati visiting Canada for 
^iiTCwill probably know next 
about the literature of 
^ Al most he may have read 
K Maria Chap^ 

ij ^ ^'[1 his French countcr- 

SSlf u ihough at 

have had the chance to 
gtiioari qiribecols novels 
nf B n certain 

ip.^^®n®h*Canadian poetry. 
Vi^ iShornnee n doubtless 
But for the indlvi- 

itoiSf? 5i inraciy 

«« th® only 
1 P®pPl® read books, but 
JSS® *0 hardly any 

FreirchOma- 
Ito ^ noticed. This 
to«Dloi ’ « a 

9uihl^ fiction. 

moved a 
(1 Chapdehlne 

WhmaJ L***® 

there 

what textbooks 
thS fW* Muveau romait. 
'«0T*h wurtterparl, the 

province are 
«kjXS^Ph® another and 
^ SrfSi:p..?P^fion to a 
’ .traditional” 

M«rc' psychological 
« told and 

I rcjffl « by a 

* are non- 

iboS&jF^i. self- 
, ftiniw of narra- 

Ji ; and diffi- 

SwoukiL:,^... - ' ' 


cases, the problem of being “colul 
qiii p:irlc franvalN en Amdrique ” (to 
quote Jacques Godbout). For if the 
I96tis have seen the emergence of a 
new style of novel in French Canada, 
they have also seen the emergence 
of H new French Canada. Many of 
today's writers hnve had something 
to do with the separatist movement, 
nnd have felt deeply the political, 
economic nnd cultural dependence (or 
oppression) of their country. Their 
novels are not without political 
ambiguity, but iheir concern for the 
public world is more serious than (hat 
suggested by Robbe-Grillct's Profet 
pour ime rivoluiion d New Fork. 

Any general account of recent 
qiifhii'ols fiction would have to 
include such important books as 
Gdrard Be&sclle's L'iiKitbatlon, Jean 
BiisiLc’s 'Le Grand Khan, Rdjean 
Duchurme's L’A val^e des avaNs and 
Marie-CIuire Blais's Une Salson dans 
la vie trEnmianuct. (The last two of 
these both cxplore^rin very different 
ways— the typically French-Canadian 
theme of oppressed childhood, which 
was powerfully treated many years 
ago in an influential short stoi7 by 
the poet Anne Hdbert, “Lo.Tor-. 
rent In particular, one would 
need to say something about Jacques 
Godbout, whose Saliii GahnieauJ, 
published in 1967. is coming (0 be 
seen as one of the landmarks of 
modern Prench-Cunadian liteteture. 

Hubert Aquin is Very much a 
practitioner of |his neW novel. . His 
latest book. Paint de fidte, an a.ssem-, 
bly of essays, IcUers, pbas for. TV 
broadcasts, and .the like, contaiiis 
some fairly xtraigblforwa^ Informa- 
tive muterial for the. readers or hto 
novels, but it to set under' ihe sign of 
Us baroque title: The “point, do 
fuite'* to technically the vanishing 
point of Rehiitosance perspective, and 
M Aqiihi Js obviously mw* «n- 

cenuto witli7/wnjre-fo«f and illusira.. 

The book carries a cover design by 
M Aquin hinh^f* 8 noble baroque 
penjtedtivo, with nothing ai me 
centre ; in poe of 'hto novc»> Troii de 


ni^molre, ho makes a great deal of 
play with Holbein's anamorphosis of 
(ho “ Ambassadors ", where the emr 
bicm of death is coiiccalcd under a . 
sumptuous disguise. 

At the same (ime, this title evokes 
one of M Aquin’s major ihomes, 
that of passing (ime, shifting reality, 
uncertain identity. All his novels 
are experienced as motion, they slide 
between our fingers or project them- 
selves forward in time to a point be- 
yond themselves. In the same way, 
in Potnr de fuile We can see M 
Aquin*s own destiny shifting and a 
new work taking nnd changing shape, 
running away ^om its author as ho 
runs on towards death. 

M Aquin would be a compelling 
writer in any society; ho is ail tbe 
more compelling because of the links 
ho forges between his own obsessions 
and the rapidly changing destiny of 
his countiy. He was iiivoived early 
on in the Sapaiatist movement, and 
this activity was vividly reflected in. 
his first novel, Prochain Episode 
(1965). This is a novel of betwceor 
ness, written in detention and largely 
concerned with its own composition, 
which js seen as a compensatory acti- 
vity between two events, . a rionous 
date In the post (a trium^ of love or 
revolution) and a triumphant day 
which has still to come, the “next 
episode '* of (he title. Immobilized, 
tho narrator invents a rapidly moving ‘ 
and often baffling pipt, apparently a 
mixture of the real and the imaginary, 
a thriller set in Geneva and. pann- 
ing the international spy story. The 
whrie book oscillates between, the 
downward pull of despair/ as the 
narrator te^ himself cut off from 
life, drifting into the depths «f Lake 
Geneva, and the formidable. yierVe 
with which he pushes the sibry for- 
ward and carrlra himself on' loWaraS 

' his rdease fipm prison and (be litera- 
tionbf Qudbec. 

. M Aquin's secemd novel, Trou dq 
nt/nioire (1968), takes up tlm same 
themes of zevoluUon., yioleiice; aod 


eroticism nnd carries (hem one stage 
further. In addition, even moro 
strongly (ban in Prcciwin dplxade, ho 
is hero preoccupied with the complex 
form he is creating. This Is a Jnbyrln- 
thtno construction ; its shifting point 
of view and movement to and fro in 
(ime emphasize a mystery at the cen-^ 
(rc. Gradually, an exce.sstvely violent 
tale emerges from Ihe revelations of 
what appears to be . a ' series of 
writers; we leam of ihe murder of 
(he English-^speaking Jpun by a ^n- 
zied chemist and separatist, Pierre X. 
Mngnnnt; who then posses for dead 
and pursues Joan’s sister, the mistress 
of another revolutionary pharma- 
cist in the C6te d’Ivoire. It is a dis- 
turbed nnd disturbing 'tale ; M Aquin 
constantly sets up parallels between 
his fractured and illogical terms, the 
violence of his protagonists and the 
state of his country. Once again we 
are between events, between the 
frenzy, destruction and. unreality of 
• thp *t lrod de mdmoire” and what 
' appears to be a movement of hope at- 
the end. where we are left with the 
pregnant, newly qu^bdeois figure of 
RR, Who has been raped- by 
Magitant before his suicide: “je- 
' porte un enfant qul s’appenera Mag- 
nant-rOt jusqu'au bout, je respire, et 
sanS avoir pieuf de son npm. . 

M Aqiila'S third novel, X-zlii/f-. 
phanplre (1969), is reoo^izably lit 
the' same- vein. Once again we* have 
(he wanton show of strange, perhaps 
Imaginary erodition, the play with 
parallels and mirror images, the in- 
occupation with erotism' anici n* 

. truptidn. It seemis ho-wever that M, 
Aquin has attenuated the ^-whirlpool • 
cofflpiexitfes of Tcou .de Undmoli;e, \ 
The '{)ulk of (he novel .js a. dortiestlo- 
iale of rape and iniiriler, told iii diary; 
.fo^fn.^by Chririinfe. the wjfe Of the; 
epllei^ Jean-WiUiam ‘Fortier., 
.During a fit in a ofiptel in! Southern' ' 
Califoittia Jean-Wiliiain attacks.^ hJs , 
wife, ^ho Bscapra qpiy to be j»^uced . 
(or xape^ by -yet anptber chemlsL.: 


Secrotly observed by hU wife, lean- ' * 
William kills the chemist and they ' 
both independonlly make their way 
back to Montreal, where Ohristine 
takes up again with a former lover, 
Robert. The jealous husband slioola 
and maims Robert, who is taken to a 
hospital ; here Christine succumbs 
again, this time to a doctor, and- ' 
finally commits suicide (like Mag- 
nant ia Troii de tudiuoire). 

All 4his is told in a relatively 
straightforward manner, so 'much 
so Indeed that , we are tempted to . 
wonder if it is not a parody-~ihe . 
narrator stops occasionally to com- 
ment on her inadequate s^le .in; < 
terms of medieval and Renaissance 
rhetoric. More importantly, tho 
whole story is interwoven with a 
parallel ihory, that of a sixteenth- . 
•century scientist Tules-Cdsar Beausang 
:(oh whom Christine is supposedly 
writing a thesis). Gradually we Jeaxn 
about bis life and death and about 
the Inauthentic memoirs - attributed .. 
.10 him but ao^ly. composed ' 
largely by a turncoat TVirih priest ' 
who bad assumed Beausang’s iden- 
tity. The effect is to cast doubt on 
the authtoiticHy of all this sixteenth- 
century business (together with the 
Extravagant erudition wliich but- 
tresses It) — and thus implicitly on 
the foregroiiiid story. Like the other 
' two hovels it is 'fascinating, bewild- 
ering- and depressing, but. in them it 
was easier to see the point of it al! - 
thB.a.inL‘Antlpkpnalre, 

Apparently this hori-or. story has ' 
nothing much lo do with its author’s 
earlier ■ political themes,- but. who - 
knowsT It shares with the earlier , i. 

' novels the destnibttve . and . fUogiciti : 

. form' -which ;M Aquini sees as inevit-. 
'able in times of revolution, his aim 
being always to; niake- the sh^ of 
his books express- Mil' own cxpeH- . 
ence . a'nd . !thc experience of his 
country.- For the riew r^der. Fro- 
chain dplsodf is perhaps the beat 
place: to. tee , how thii aim is '. 
,aebieve(h 
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Man’s inhumanity to whales 


r. D. ommanm:^' : 

I.O.S1 l^tviiiniiin : >Vii;ilvsiinJ 
WhulinK 

280pp. Hitlchiiisiin. £.h 

r.eviuliKin h;is been tinumd » long 
amc, .so it j.s nppropriiite ihnt si bock 
dethroning this inonslroii<icrculurc of 
oceuns tmd dixinsmlling ilic legends 
surrounding him .should come from 
the relircmenl of u man who .spent 
forty yeans of his life observing liio 
facts of the real Lcviathiiit. the whale, 
whose friend he has been since he first 
observed the whaling situation. The 
facts esiublishcd in the opening chap- 
ters of LiM/ l.n'int/iiin arc much 
stranger than the fnblcs they replace ; 
P. D. Onirnanncy has vvriticn a book 
of wonders that simuld nut be for- 
gotten. 

To our aggressive ancestors who 
began to luint whales as soon as their 
skills in handling boats pcrniiitcd, the 
hirgcst of all swimmers in tlic ocean 
was an aw’csomc fish, and a fLsh It 
remained until very recently. The 
tninsltion from I .eviuihiin to wjinic is 
full of marvels. For it was not a fish 
at all. but an air-bretithing mammal 
which evaded ilic menace of size by 
being equipped to floai as it swam 
near the surface. Dr Omniatmey 
was an early recruit to the Discov'cry 
Investigation Committee when lie 
arrived at South Georgia in lt)30. It 
was all adventure for lum. Ko was 
young enough to enjoy the slink and 
blood of d(s.sccting the whales Hint 
were brought in. J-le estiinatea that 
Leviathan had about 100 million 
years to grow monstrous ; at the back 
of his mind is the forty years of liis 
own span. He arrived at a peak of 
productivity in the; whaling Industry. 

It was the .southern heyday, when the 
northern nations were rushing south 
to catch the biggest whales, and few 


had the sense to sec that pruapcrilv 
could last only u few' ycais. It 
seemed lu DrOmmanney at the pleni- 
tude of his youthful zest liiul the 
huldicr's shop Wtis the natural suc- 
cessor of the butchery. Ecological 
eijtinibrium might be achieved be- 
tween the niitiiral power of the whale 
and the unlimited power of its human 
iiunlcr. Hut this was not lu be. The 
northern whaling indiustry rushing 
south to hunt the largest, fastest and 
Jiiost profitable of the baleen whulc.s 
was the Inst example of a movement 
whose course is summarized at the 
opening of the book. Dr Onunanney 
remarks : 

Man has been both blind anJ ignuruol 
in the puruiil of ilm whulo. tor ul- 
tliotigh whales have been hunted off 
the coast of Europe certainly slm.'e the 
ninth century it never occurred to any- 
one ci'en to da^cribe them iiniil the end 
of ihc seventeenth, w'hcn porpoises and 
dolphins were dissected analomicnlly. 
No anntomica] accuanl of the great 
whales exists prior to that of the great 
John Hunter who described the Green- 
hind Right whale in 1707. 

The first accurate and graphic 
accoiml of the natural history of the 
groat whales was given by the famous 
arctic whaling captain William Scorcsby 
Junior who in 1820 wrote Aii Accoiml 
of ilie Arctic Reghm, n classic treatise 
which not only describes the habits and 
natural history of llie Greenland Right 
whale but deals for the first lime mih 
the whule*s food and euvironmenL 


.Scorshy was the precursor of the oeean- 
ogruphers of today, especially those of 
the modern ” Discovery " iii\x*stig:itions 
directing his acute and itu|itiriiig mind 
towards the same ends. 

The shadow of the books main 
argument lia.s already tallcii across 
its |)age. Dr Ommanney remains 
thoroughly attached to his whales as 
his description moves across two 
hemispheres to describe the know- 
ledge gained ahoiil their habiLs since 
11)30 — and thoroughly detached 
from (he activities of the w'hale 
httnter, man. His summary naturally 
follows the nine centuries of north- 
ern whaling .since ii vv[as started by 
'the Dastjucs. At first whaling was a 
dangerous sport in which llic odds 
were almost even. Bui gradually as 
the balance shifted against tlie 
whale, almost all the sea-going 
nations on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic— iBrltish, American, Dutch, Scan- 
dinavian — were drawn into the hum 
for quick profit. And ultimately the 
Japanese and Russians joined in 
from (he Pacific. After all, from 
north of Spitzbergen lu the latest 
rush to the Antarctic whales 
seemieJ to be everywhere. Why not 
join In the murdcrou.s fun of taking 
them while the taking was good? 
The tiiim'ing point in Dr Omman- 
ney's narrative is the establishment 
of the banpoon gun a century ago, 
for no one has found a less barba- 


rous method of destruction. The 
factory ship and its powerful fleet 
of catchers have provided an appal- 
ling increase in the massacrc-raclor 
of whaling. Aiid when in sumu of 
his remini-scenccs since I*).U) Dr 
Ommanney takes time olT to study 
with sardonic wit the worst of what 
goes on nowadays inside a factory 
ship, there is no doubt that hi.s 
retrospect is near ilio truth. He 
know.s the best and worst of what 
happens. This is what men do when 
they abandon alt in favour of the 
urgent need to kill. 

All things con.sidercd, man's inhu- 
manity to whales may perhaps be 
explained if not condoned, us being 
In the nature of both animals. But 
consider, for instance, the relation 
between the Blue whale, tlic largest 
of the baleen whales, and the organ- 
isms on whidi it relies to mainlnin 
its monstrous being. This part of the 
story comes most clearly from the 
Antarclic and partly from Dr 
Ommanney’s own work in unravel- 
ling the details of a marvcllou.s food 
chain. The Blue whale, which is 
nearJy 100 feet long and weighs 
nearly 100 tons, uses its baleen 
plates to suok in enormous soup-like 
meals of one of the smallest crusla- 
ceans, the animal plankton which 
succeeds (he vegetable plunkloii and 
swarms at the edge of the retreating 
lee of the AnUurctiu summer. This 


alliance between tiie Lrow , 
creauire and one of '• 
(two and a half inche fu 
entirely conjectural iL 
swarming Krill and He fc* 
tnanage to maintain 

IS m in 

experts, and involves th«iuif« 

Hii dliimin.iting di«usj^ 
luuls him to explore ihc At 
conycrgcncc and its infi^ 

. csiaNishing the edge of XT 
tic ice ns the richest of Uie » 
whaling grounds. * 

The richest, but for 

Ommanney ends Ins longC'' 
accommodation between T 
and hunted with a final 
How many whales? As L 
and are likely to be, one ^ 
slicks out sharply. One csdq 
pets of porpoises and dowi* 
the Americans are enthmaji 
doing. But (o coiwtruci a lik 
study the natural history «j 
great whale from conccpti'a 
maturity is far beyond our u 
logical resources. The sad \ai 
whaling scientists and ohsen«i 
that whales arc too hlg for a 
handle, we can only kill ibn 
hope against dwindling hope 
ecological containment will ; 
For nil such men the only while 
dead whale. This is the ad 
conclusion of a sad and rtnz 
hook. 


,,,i uuilenis of hv.td history 
3/Jp.ay branch of their sub- 
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^ UrnKP: Where They 

JinLomlon. mpp. Newton 
David atid Clisirles. £2,95. 
.intof London's fsiniiliar pluques 

iW of 

^ ihaii a century sigo and to- 
^sDilc of some losses through 
iw! they number over 300. 
, Rickards has chosen some 
kjHises for illustration, with por- 
3od short notes on their dls- 
ii(d former occupimts. Another 
or so are briefly listed. Only 
jiliose of Dickens. Kents. Car- 
ujd Johnson) arc opened to the 
ic. Inevitably, almost all of these 
m of pilgrimage belong to the 
ffocenturies. To search farther 
as for Samuel Pepys in Buck- 
iffl Street, is.to find only the site 
(wwr home. The curious plaque 
I the site of the “ Bell ” in 
Lane, as dial in which was 
the only extant letter to 
epeare, is not mentioned as 
I perhaps outside the writer's 
of reference ; nor, more siir- 
Chatham House. 
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JOHN H.- JENKINS 

Ran Boom mil Poeuaunii in lileralure 
■lul hinory. Very Inree Hock at all ' 
limu. Write lor free nla1»a:»i : 

BovlMf 

Aeilin, Tacu 71767. 


COV6NT GARDEN BOOK8HQP 
'80 Long Aero, London WC2E 8NQ 

. ftt. oi-aan aiei. ai.«36 seise 

nie laroaai slock oi Modarn 6noiuh 
. ' md ^arlcan Uloralure and Modam 
first EdlUona In Graai Brilarn. 

, . Montltt CalniMUH Irtt on iMiisai. 
Oalalogiib 47 .noM rskdy.: 


JfM BURNS. A 'Single Flower; ' 
Poe^s by JIM BURNS. Drawings' 

ail ^h^^TER.FARmS. 

U- pigsa, 16 Full pBM llluairatlona - 
fit.W. Hardtack Ea.20.lM 
' aS%[* .f'V*** signed by poet \ artist ' 
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Bibliography 

Hodson, J. H. The Adinhitsintipn of 
Archives. 217pp. Oxford: Per- 
gamon Press. £5.50, 

Written by nn e.xperienccd archivist, 
this book deals professionally with 
the problems of those who nre re- 
^onsible for large collections of 
documents. It would not have been 
written a generation or two ago, for 
the reverence for archives is largely a 
postwar manifestation and the- archi- 
vist^ R “new*' profession. The older 
records are now fairly secure, modern 
ones much less so. J. H. Hodaon’s 

f ieneral, survey of the subject is fol- 
owed .by chaptera of practical advice 
on the acquisition of documents and 
on their arrangement, 081*6 and use 
when ac<^uired. But archivists seldom 
have unlimited funds and the price 
of the book does seem rather exces- 
' sive, 

; Biography and Memoirs 

BowleV, Aoatha H.- a Memoir 
of Professor Sir Arihur Bowley 
CJ869-2957) and his Family: 
86pp. Agatha H, Bowley, Penny- 
gate,. Oraffham, near Petworth. 
Sussex. £1.25. • 

At The time of h'is death in 1957 Sir 
M'thur 'BowJey was an Bmeritiia Pro- 
;fesm in ttie 'Unlfvetnty of ILohdon, 

. k Felli^. 'ofe ilhe\ I^io^l ' 

• ■ Sopi^^i and :the, 'author of some 
ifififeeo i booltf. Hla , daughter's 
' rnomok w-a iwnd ot his- life" from 
, . Wuec*^; hoy ' and Oirnbrlijlge stu- 
• dent.on.to sqhool.'tMcbmg and lec- 

: uinng , u Uondon School of 
, Bconoimcs and at Reading.' R was a 
, Ca.m!brtdgo • friend^lp the 

ecoiionust Allhred . f^Hall which 
■ an . wonomlc 

swiradhui^ a . career in which he waa 
to prove, so MiiiiieivL ;'Qf his achieve 
ment « thla field, boweverV'i/^tha 
: Bowley does not atopt an &ess-* 
r went, fThe alftMl ebok,: which id- 
eludes -an ftcicbunt bf^ 
ftHentod wood carvdr, is a worJe 'Of 
g^y viW^ <H^|' appeal. in die main 
' to ! those famiUdr wrth 'Bowley and 
,1 hlsworjc^ astatl^Wclap. •■'■'U- < 

i tAYi^,; .Qbppf. , Mliirn- Tickei: 
■f78pp'..-:rPeter-0n^^^^^ 
!:A-l,Lahc4ster bbihber pNpt • from' 
• AtisliAUa; who w^s' ^hot ' down neu 
I^aoqver iri ' I943, jetunied'ld 1970 


with two objectives— to find the spot 
where his bomber crashed as he and 
his crew floated down to captivity ; 
and to visit Stulag 1VB where (hey 
endured the hnrdships and made 
attempts to escape until Russians and 
Americans arrived together at the line 
of the Elbe. He never found the 
place of his bomber's last landing : 
when he arrived at the location of 
the camp there was not :i brick or 
piece of barbed wire remaining, only 
fields under crops. This double 
failure merely heightened recollec- 
tions of (he days that were gone. 'The 
fruitless sonrche.s afforded an op- 
portunity to study and contrast the 
two Oermanies and to note the rela- 
tively unchanged way of life In Ba.st 
Germany. Oul of this scric.s of Visits 
come some gr.'iphle yet quite unforced 
accounts of things that happened be- 
tween 1943 and freedom in 1945, 
This mixture of memories, frustra- 
tions and Impressions makes surpris- 
ingly absorbing reading. 

Classics 

Saiwt Auqustinb. City of God 
Against the Pagans. VTl : Books 
21-22. Translated by W. M. Green. 
461pp. Harvard University Press, 
London: Heinemann. £I.S0i 

In these, the last two books of his 
great treatise, Augustine deals with 


the punishment of the wicked and 
the happiness of tihe righteous after 
death. Me is concerned to stress the 


unending and awful reality of Hell 
with its real fires, real Worms and 
gnashing of real teeth, against the 
metaphorical interpretations of such 
tender-hearted Christians ” as OrJ- 
gm and his followers. There is a volu- 
■ Sy? todex to all seven volumes of 
iS^ptufe Cltatteng, Griek and' 
. Roftian Authors; SUbjeblS and Prober 
. Nam^. ' W.'M. Grceq and his lellbw- 
;.traDSlE(tora should be thanked by 
many for corhpletlng this edition of 
. a wplrlc whlch^ In the words of Ernest 
Barker, “ ia an education to read, nnd 
a vety Ubeml i^ucalion 

;£4acatioii ■ 

iGdiDsinpilL^iL Mi - Bdncailoh. 'Ble- 
. hwntary. , ^ucal(ob 1780-1900. 

IWpP. N^ton Abbot., David add 
, Charles, £2.50, / - . "T 

J; M. .Gp|d||trohiis -book isin 
I compilation :gf .Routices for the hU- 
' education,, mainly 

; in the n^Mcenth, cehiuty,; lt .^eii a 

-ifaMinndngv vwiety . of JbehihStt 
*' ftoitt r, ^ oH^dai: ;8our^, 
.presented lani] 

tb the grbW?fi: 
of thq Pub^;«dii«dion «ystwn, :.;S 

*?S ■ in*<^tlh8 hpok^or: 

stiMeiiis nnd,^teq(^cfs. ' 




I Folk Studies 

; Ausubbl. Nath.^n (Editor). A Treas- 
f ury of Jewish Folklore, 74 Inn. 

) Vallentlne, Mitchell. £3.50. 

. The background of biblical studies. 

• history, law nnd culture is here well 
set out in the general introduction. 

^ nnd ench section has .'i brief, usually 
. admirable, explanatory preface. The 
collection itself includes parables. 

, jokes, riddles, folk songs (with music) 

[ nnd passages about the 'I'en Lost 
Tribes and the Jews of Abyssinia, 
the Cnucnsus, India and China. There 
, are also innumerable tales, sonic 
] inlrinslcully Jewish, some garnered 
from all over Europe and the United 
: Mutes during the ccnliiric.s of the 
Dispersion to acquire a Jewish patina 
ns ucy were handed down. 

History 

Brogobu, a. W., and Sniiii-iio 
Haakon. The ming Ships. Their 
Ancestry nnd Evolution. CXsio: 
Dreycr. N or 95. 

This is a new edition of n classic 
work published in an English trans- 
lation by Katherine John in 1951. It 
IS attractively prc.«sented and contnins 
extra illustrations In black-and-white 
nnd colour, ns well ns n number of 
drawings illustrative of shipbuilding 
techniques. The authors, both now 
dead, were not' only learned: they 
were wise nnd splendid men, and their 
views about the possible early stages 
of development of the Viking ship 
remain, one of the major contribu- 
hoiis to tlie subject. But a good deal 
has come to light since 1951. nnd the 
value of this newedilion, whose (ext 
IS unaltered and unabridged 
would, one thinks, have been In- 

oWxl **/. appendix on the 
SkuJdHey flndii. in particular. 

USHERWOOD, Stephen. Britain Cen- 

N«wlon 

Abbot: David and Charles. £2.95. 

, A history book which relies ns much 
on plctares aS'On the printed' word, 

wTA® w** Brona, Age relics to 
the World' Wars, Inclu^ rcproduc- 

,i* *^***°^^^ «iocumcntsl A 

, omcr by an; Amerlc»in saleUife. 

■ Cttltnre^rn' 

. :W,Ruiw6^ 

K5 efudied in . 

• pf Itojitics.-'-itiUitorv •atfnfeirw' 

• f indeed itdd 

^ ft if - MlatidnsWp- ' , 

.4 q.tioMy coldlired attd;tilghly 'Vafic- i 


galvd. for the hnigr^s raiiitd 
Pa.s(crn:ik to Parvus. fTom 
• leaders to llcrdynyev and all ro- 
of political cranks and eximnisli 
left and right. It is miy rlod 
whether dmjgrd writing prod 
anything of lasting value bul Ik 
sodc Is ccriiiinly of cultural q 
cance and Professor Willlum 
ably analysed the phenomenot 
distinguishes three phases in Ik 
tiunship: Kussophobin before' 
Kussophobia in (he Weimar Rq 
(eg, Spcnglcr. Mann. Hesse); R 
phobia again after 1933 noiirr&lKd 
Ihc Ralls and right-wing Rusvonu 
had discovered Hillor in Muiodi 
the early I920.i. * 

Unguistics 

M('Gri'.<ior, R.S. Otiiihif n/ 
Cniinniar. 229p. Claremlon 
Oxford Univcrsily Press. 0. 

SirsrKin, C. PiinlaN. 223pp. T' 
Yourself Rook-s. 75p. 

These (wo books are very 
in scope nnd aim, but 
noticed together ns their 
is signirictinl of a growing In 
this country in two imporlant I 
vernaculars. From this poinl w, 

C. Shackled excellent jitllenUDV 

perhaps even more n sign oftki 
than R. S. McGregor's far im 
more scholarly work. sin«;^ ^ 
(cd immedintely to the needs « 
who require a working M®* 
which will enable them 
.simple conversation and 
paper articles. An ingenious *^2 
code guides the beginner In 
ation ; but he is wisely adyi^^ 
the guidance of a PuniuW-jRI 
The aim of Mr McOregorJjS 
ambitious ; his book is 
language students who ore 
to devote serious attention 
ing a mastery both 
spoken Hindi. It is ba«d upootfg 
ographed lessons which 
used by the nuthor toj! 
decade at London and^mbwj 
have stood the lest of 
of the ihcroasing efforts 
Indian Governments to eftw ^ 

. wide use pf Hindi In offio^ 
■pondenee.thiacompfehcns'^: j 
is lipiely as well as usefoi* , -n 

Local 

Sources Local 
Libra^; Association* 

Revision of this toprib fJ'jSja 
guide was undertaken 
rian and staff of the 
shire County Library. ■ 
listed. ^ t)efore, 

! (excludmg those of P^Sv'M 
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m Wadb. Dictionary of Satan- 
n.JSipp. Peter Oven. £3.50. 

8 utraordinary accumulntion of 
I aod pieces set out in alphabcli- 
onkr has entries for gods iind 
caamlcoiu figures from Egypt, 
no and Greece (though Medea is 
111 for cults ranging from the 
ian mysteries and Cnthnrism 
nodem Theosophy ; and for n 
uilely of characters including 
I Ashmolc, William Biake, 
iter Bckhart, Helen Duncan (he 
fciiD. and William Jnmes of The 
a of Religious E.xperlence. 
spirits like the Breton Koiirils 
tbo drawn in. It would be in- 
■""j to know all these are 
i to be connected with Satan- 


Photography 

BniJBAT, Edouard. 1 4.1pp. 

indudiiig 64 plates. U.sford : Aidan 
r-'IHs. i!4.K0. 

Boubat i.s a distinguished French 
photographer in the romantic tradi- 
tion and here he presents a black- 
and-w>|]itc collection with a theme 
selected from his twenty-five years 
of travelling the world with his cam- 
era. ‘1‘lic hook opens with (he words: 
“A ' true' photograph is strong, sil- 
ent and speaks for itself." Neverthe- 
less, a few pages then follow, some- 
what inconseqiieniionally, of quota- 
tions from Plato's Syinpnsinm, The 
book ends with a brief biography 
and a bibliography of the photogra- 
plier's works. In between lie sixty- 
foiu* full-page or double-page pic- 
tures, many of oulstaiuling charm 
iind artistry. 

Politics 

Van Dijyn. Rohl. Kfessage of a Wise 
Kaboiiier. Translated by Hubert 
•Hoskins. 98pp. Duckworth. £2.95 
(paperback, ?5p). 

Roel van Duyn has |)ecn a leading 
figure in the Provos and Knboutera 
(“gnomes"), successive groups of 
imaginative activists on the far left ot 
Dutch politics, during the past de- 
cade, and he has wriltra several 
books, of which this is (be first to 
appear in English. The wise Knb- 
outcr " of the title is Pptcr, Kropot- 
kin, and van Duyn first summarizes 
Kropotkin's anarchist doctrine, and 
then extends it into such fields as 
psychoanalysis, ethology; and cyber- 
netics, in -an attempt to provide a 
basis for a modern form of scientific 
annrchi.sm. The attempt is interesting 
but loo brief nnd sketchy (6 carry 
conviction : it is also mar^d by mis- 
takes and misunderstandings of vari- 
ous kinds. The translation is efneient, 
and there is a u-scfiil foreword by 
Charles Bloomberg. 

Religion 

Christian, William A. Oppositions 
of 'Religious Doctrines, ,129pp. 
Macmillan. £2.80. 

In this sixth volume in Macmillan's 


"Philosophy Religion Series", 
William A. Christisin develops the line I 
of thought advanced in his Meaning \ 
nnd Tniili in Religion, sUidying the i 
logic of religious discourse in order i 
to discover the way in which doctrines ] 
in dilfcreiil religions stand in opposi- i 
lion to one another. Why is there such 
opposition, as (for example) between 
Nirvana and " Hc:ivcn ", or between i 
:m interpretation of religions experi- 
ence IIS llieisliuany indicative and one 
entailing no such suggestion'? How 
arc metaphysical assumptions related 
to practical imperatives or " styles of 
life ", etc? Professor Christian urges 
that tliis is a philosophictil. not merely 
im historical or theological, issue. Ho 
analyses the various types of opposi- 
tion ; insists on the relationship be- 
tween beliefs, aifirmiitions, moral 
ideas, nnd other aspects of a religious 
irudilion : and while recognizing tho 
place for tolerance (or better, for 
" charity, in (he old sense, [as] ^ a 
livelier nnd more full-blooded vir- 
tue "i, argues that this need not lead 
to a watering-down of firmly held 
faiths. In this compact and lightly 
reasoned' book. Professor Christian 
has provided material for refitetion in 
•In age when many are more conscious 
of, and interested in, religious tradi- 
tions not our own. 

Social Studies 

May.s. John Barron (Editor). Ji«r- 
nile delinquency, the faihily and 
the social group. 344pp. Longman. 
£1.75. 

This comprehensive reader covers a 
wide range of British nuiterial on 
juvenile delinquency. Much of it is 
still concerned with the particular 
characteristics differentiating delin- 
quents from other children and ado- 
lescents. Not surprisingly, emphasis 
is laid on poor homes, unsatisfactory 
school performance, nnd dissatisfac- 
tion with unskilled labour. But al- 
though poor family relations' are 
often mentioned, two excellent ex- 
cerpts from books by David Downes 
and David Hargreaves point out that 
the school may uoi only fail to make 
up for poor hpme conditions but .mqy 
iiclunily be a generator of de- 
linquency. 


Stan Cdhcn's two papers slinw 
first, limv the reactions of tlic Press 
and society to one or two relatively 
minor OL'ciirrenccs van build up such 
delinquent syndromes us " Mods and 
Ruckers ".and, secondly, tlic political 
nature of the dctiniiion of vand.ilism 
as an emerging social problem. 

Although the oHiciul stnlislics nn 
the disiributinn of delinquency by 
social cliisH remains largely unques- 
tioned, Annelivse Walker points out 
succinctly (hat the main (lifTcrencc 
between apprehended female delin- 
quents and middle-class girls is often 
more a dilTcrencc in the re- 
sources at the command uf their 
parents than a diBcrcncc in actual be- 
haviour. Sheila Yegcr's perceptive 
article on Weekend Junkies highlights 
the boredom of youth in an industrial 
town: A depressing picture of nn 
unequal society emerges, for which 
the education system docs lilllc to 
compensate. 


MAY 19 1972 TLS: 


chosen few c.iiinul want to have 
]-lc:ivcn trammed. T Itts revisevl edi- 
tion of a hook lirsl piihlishtd sixlecii 
years :igo should persuade some of 
its readers lo go (here, and will help 
them if (hey do. Thirty-live brief, 
romantically written pieces on the 
ishiiul'x histury, way of life, and most 
interesting rcatiircs; over ;i score of 
good phtkiographs (four in ctilvairi; 
(I section uf general information, an 
extensive bibliography, and a clear 
map, present the speck on the globe 
that enchanted Turner, Hugo, and 
Swinburne. Those who know Sark 
can avouch that Leonard Clark's en- 
thusiasm is not c.xccssivc. 


laviour. Sheila Yegcr's perceptive u/ni*M AffstSi-c 

irticic on Weekend Junkies highlights /Miaira 

he boredom of youth in an industrial Rahul, Ram. Modern Bhutan. 173pp. 

own; A depressing picture of nn _ Delhi : Vika.s. Rs 22. 

incqunl society emerges, for which Readers who are familiar with Ram 

•he education system docs lilllc to Rwhiil's earlier books on the Hima- 

:onipenssitc. layan Borderland and on the politics 

of Tibet have learnt to respect the 

dnnrfc nnH PncHnioc expertise which long study and much 

aporis ana rasnmes ^n\\el throughout Central Asia have 

Evans, Jamus. Simll-Hiver Fly Fish- brought to his handling of such prcib- 
Ing for Trout and Grayling. 207pp. Icms ns those which confront Bhutan. 

- A. and C. Black. £2.25. This book is very different from the 

James Evans deals chiefly with the sumptuously produced andJIluslraicd 
fishing of the small but rough streams work of Blanche Olschak nnd tho 
of the Welsh border where side-cast- Gnnssers whicii preceded it ; in cCr- 
Ing, flicks and switches arc (he order tnin respects it is less Intimate nnd 
of (he day compared with casting on more detached. Yet in a remarkable 
the chalk streams of the South, way Modem Bhutan supplements 
although he finds an affinity with Bhiiian : Land of Hidden Treasures ; 
fishing everywhere nnd points out nnd those who wish to study the 
the increasing dangers . of pollution country arc strongly advised to begin 
and abstraction. He is opposed to in- with the former and then go on to 
essential w'nding, nnd points out that the Olschnk-Ganssen book. Foi 
every step which ia taken disturbs Professor Rahul works from a widei 
some link in the river's food chain, background ; he sets Bhutan in -its 
especially with the displacement of perspective against the Asia of today, 
the algal film wbich covers the He points out that the emergence of 
stream's bed. Though essentially prric- Bhutan into the modern world is 
tical, tills is an Important and read- largely tlie consequence of Sino- 
able book for all anglers. Indian tensions, without which it is 

doubtful whether the country would 

Travpl nnd TnnAffranflv sought and gained admission to 

I ravel ana lopogrnpiiy NaUons last September. 

Clark, Leonard. Sark Discovered, jt -would not be easy to find 
93pp .plus 20pp of photographs, a better introduction to the country, 
Dennis Dobson. £1.50. to (lie people, and to the dr8Ficulties 

Sark is increasingly-aUractlng visitors, which, are at-ten^ng their emergence 
perhaps not entirely for its own goad, from an isolation which was both 
Rcmuacrativc ns tourism is, the clierisbcd Q'nd of long standing. i 


although he finds an affinity with 
fishing everywhere nnd points out 
the increasing dangers . of poUiition 
and abstraction. He is opposed to in- 
essential wading, and points out that 
every step which is taken disturbs 
some link in the river's food chain, 
especially with the displacement of 
the algal film wfaich covers the 
stream's bed. Though essentially prac- 
tical, tills is nn Important and read- 
able book for all anglers. 

Travel and Topography 

Clark, Leonard. Sark Discovered. 
93pp plus 20pp of photographs. 
Dennis Dobson. £1.50. 

Sark is increasingly-aUractlng visitors, 
perhaps not entirely for its own goad. 
Rcmuacrativc ns tourism is, the 
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VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


Librarians 


I.ANlAsmt 

lllh DKIVtil'.Sl I S 
Tlir I |rv i>V wi .hi i In fi'Xii ini 

liiliuiiit III II'! .iM AS'ilS'lANI Mill 
IIAItfiiW I'l hiillJ i||l. iiHinl'f ilMil riplDll 
i t'lillrclh'n ill m.ilciiiih in Alt.AMIl «n<l 
bil \Mlf‘ SIUIHIV nihl tv .vul 

■nUi tilliri iliillrH M inr l..'ili>i‘ililt I ■■■• 
rrfilJii m.ik tliKLl Siliii will l>l•J^«rvl(d 
• lib ihf rjnil* ll.iiJI in Pi'i nii'iuiB. 

C'joilkI.iKt mini liuniMict 

tfcHirr. .mil j «Ii»iiii<hii knnnlrasr v( 

f kiuMc 4M Ibe liuiuliirc jM liitiuit m 
iijm A riiwi'.idii iir qiuniiciitnn in 
Ibiiirinmnlp Ik ilBkli.inli ulihiiuili un. 
diJniM wilh nvU'ilhnilul npriii-iKr >n a 
iWJicn litii.iii Mil he contNocti. 

I'liilllti ilrialh mat hr oh|<>iV>l I 4 ii'‘lhi| 
irleienu l lAiilU uom ilw liipixt hecir- 
Inik and Uiinitlluinui iiai(,ei. Uniiriiilk 
llniiw. HailllU. LUKlklf/. ,u* 

Miinni lli^r (ii|iln> IncluJiad >hr naiiwa 
•I iliico iclrrrii, iliduM Uc nui Uirr 
|h«a S lii»i I'lTA 


f.ANCASllIRK 
uuHNik roii.si 11 . 

KEIIKMV IIIVISIONAI I 

A 0 wlie><l"i>* Inirfird loi iji* PnST 

nt'^m'VISIOhlAl. LIBIIARIAM. 

S anlllKalliMk . C haiii-iril JJJ,"'"*'!',-, 

iiaiy i IMnii't OtPkCii ihvm I. I!..i07 

lu h?.T^. 

Cti A<i'i*Mi!(. nitiiiiha'i':' alM«nn.v 
pynniF «brii aiipnipruiw. 

hiilii iiaiilna tninnirMuiMt 

pllfa qiiillliklihini Md enprrlfiice 
ApBnlniniriii inpnniniiiblc niw ■nh* 
ftti In (rfilllMic 111 liiiin). 

AKpHiiilimx iiuiniini IMD rrlkiKki 'n 

B e C^innir l.thnuian. J4l Cii|i'»iiinn 
INI. Pmtun, PKt inii h) !Mli May. 


UNIVFJLSITY (VV 
r,AN<.'ASI'KR I.inRARY 

APPl.irAI ION*: me lUkiieJ frnm Cbii- 

^5iur‘h? 

AIM U< 4 i<il ptL'ieni il.bM u> LMVn. 
aetuiJifli III (iiinliliiatliiiik end exp(il> 

(ktC. w <4^n«d 

' m lU nriniii RueMnbiiieiii _0^ei. 
nliriMiy lAuite. 

t ni null I 
la*. Itl-I. 


&i 


InliriMiy 


HTllilfii.'' Liivniiei. 

,ni null M leturiicd nui Mier ilien aVln 


■ llNIVtSKSn Y OF 
LEICCSIliR 

Mlh-I.IIIKARIAN iMKAICINhl 
! APPLICATIONS nia laaliad (hiin i^ 
lina ikiieMfi URAIHJAIVh Mr a POn 
•I HOK-I IHHAHIAN In IM UmiT(f«|i; 
.l.ilifan * • 


Appllnnif iiuibU hull a miod. 
drift! and had! had em^iui 
'•aprrirnti; In ■ ‘Ui 
tiniaiy. pielriaMy 


biiiivNii jrdftii and had! had eaMiutnM 
• -(uin ■ -UnlveniU ut Mitanli 
ily a Meoical Llhraiy. 


Inniii »aiar> niturdiiia iii aiiauiwiloM 
and uaiwnniw un uta'e «» jj-W 

A rfiJfa flirniJril In iMim lo C4,4i0 

t VHi, •flili I.S.MU mcnilutaiilii 
Miiihrr nariiiiiKluii Irum ilir lltMtrar. 
.in i(lii.ini iiiaUi.'dili'na alnkiHd It cant b« 
jjinittria 

.1 LONDON HdnOUGin OF 
towf.k HAMurrs 


.SI. IIAI.I., 

(^XrOiCII 

A-.srSItN'l I.HII' k.'.ltN 
‘IIk C ollaai; kiVL' .inrlli: 'li"iK M‘ tlA 
P>... Ill VkHlilANI l>HICMtr\N 'llv.' 
Aa.l.lanl I Ihi.Mlim has day l« Ji\ viiKiOl 
iH iiir lihiaii iinJ.k III.* e.'ii.Tii aiiiirfk 
tisinii ur lilt lelliin llhiurluu. Slliirnd 
• III he .ii.iiidinu liiaae iiiiil >iual IliU'liHia 
bill »li| Hill ht lesk ilinii il.Hai pei 
aniiuin. 

Apldiss.li.in iJiiMilJ hrniidr l>> l»i Jiiili: 
l*<7Z III ihe l^‘lnLll'al. l'>ini alicini fi'Mliei 
PiMii.iiUik mav b' uitialitrd. 

THF KOSl') BllliKOKII 
COLT.FGr: Ol' SFM'ICM AND 
OKAMA 

A|i|iliiaiiMnc are inilleJ Ir.ini quiliHtd 
I inkAUl.kNs rui ibr iiiis'i Ilf iiriun 
l.iUKAItlAN ai ihe hUiiw f.iliran 
umn Atrianlwc. MT!. Iliu C'ssllede liia 
icMnilv acqulird new hhr.irv picnilkr* 
tad Ihr INiiui tilMaiinii wmilil hr iti- 
pCMCIbTe Inr deicltipliia and odnilnlsiriinu 
a imalt- sprcluini hbran ciinaimlni. nf 
hiNika iiB ilir nnnna. It>raicd Ails. Udii- 
Milon aad ibr Hiimuii huriuca ‘Ihc aiic- 
milul eaiidldaic, lit caiihinciinn with Ihe 
jcadrmli' iialT. shi.iild hr uhlr iti idiise 
eludrBli .III rrsr.ir.n meif>id« Jiiii irail- 

ma •Iktl. 

Hahiik . Itkitner tHnde 4 'Ihuniwm 
ba.slel C2,|«.t lu 4 ;,^'.^ pint lund.iii 
AIlKWhnEa. 

Fiinhei dci.illi and lawnis ni ripplka. 
Man inav hr utoianieil finm ihr Kmianar. 
Tin Kutir Diiiri.id IlnJIeSe sil hiiccvli 
and Oraina, Lnimiihri I'aik, .Sidcnp. 
Krai. Ill iihum voniplrirJ dpriimil'in 
liiinK aliiiiild Iw leiurned bv Jlni Mn 

ROYAL C0L1.1U;E OF 
NLRfilNG 

OhBliJifil paii-iiBie I.IBRkRiAN k* 
anirra loi wsen Iuhim v.crk iilinec 
IV IM jii.iiianit, dtrtlra nill nr anlnli In* 
ilriiliiK and MhlUiaiuphlcjl vbrk A|ip1i In 
•riilna wiih driaiic in licnrjai Siv>!' 
laik. Ren. la licnrieiia Pitiv, wiM 
IIAll, trlnie Milt Mat. 

51'. l*U:rER'S COLIiliT.B 

{fclJUKUl UJ- liNLILAND LOl.irUII 
UI- F.»Ut AIIUMi 
Salily* UiraiiaBhiini. Bl iiP 
lI'IOTt LIURAHIAN reduiied tm ihti 
CSilledB ui (sW imen and viMieiii Miudeciia. 

A nridiMia alln appruniiain imliiina and 

B ixrieitvc will be nid un ilic Ftlliav 
ciiiici Beale K2.U!b in £3,7W oei 
■Miuni. fhe appaiuieneni sylil M icuen 
UP iTAiii I BcpIrnlKr. 11)72. 

Luli patiKulan and appHidillun rarmi 
cMf' pa nhiaiiMd Irnm Ihc Pflpnlcwl cd 
whuBi applicailoni ilinuld be returned ba 
Wcdiictfiy, jl May. IV'i 

SHFJ'-FIELD FOLYTECIINIC 

I laRARV ailAVU'liS 

APPl ICATIUNS are Invlird for llM 
tolhiwlni vMnaev. a duw poei lu the 
, „pidis 

CaadidUei AouM ba Ptflawi ut iha 
Lincacy Ai*MlMlon ut (Jtadnaia rliaucica 
Ubrawne. SttMor aapcrlciua bi an eca- 
'dnnld* di Pulld Raiateiitd Ubiaty and 
an abilitv ut icadi the tun «( LUiiatut 
nnuld be adtemammui, 

MUfy Utalat k 2 ,«^< !• HMf V*f 
artniidi. 

Appileyliiiii Aiime end iitiiJier drulu 
may m obiauied fmn ihe Buff eifflsifr. 
Bliefflelil J*i»l«ieefcfllt. HiiUaidi (laiihP. Mir* 
Am 9k4i»K..SbefflM( -M IBIl. t* amm 
•ddiffKM -iMra eSovU ba MiwediT by. 

Mtb May, I97X 


WKSr RIUtNG COHMV 
l.limAKY 

(hji|.<*.t llUllAKiAS is-qiilirJ* 
U.MII l)M)l AKNI HK.tNi II 
MKK.\KV 
ShIjii .V J* IV 

Fti iliei del.ilTi iitHii t uuniy ItiN.iiljii 
I liuiiii' I Ihieiv II O . ileine l.nir, 
WrkelielJ ttl- 2 n|i|i. 


WKSSKX KF.GiUNAI. 
HOSIMI'AI. BOAKD 

RIHIinNAI linH-VKh AKI> 
INMIK.MAIION M-KVII'R 
IIIIKAKIAN 

MI'HlliNAI. IIO.SPrJAI. KOAlin 
i>rn< i-s 
Wins liesirr 
ii.p;*i.‘dit! 

P'.ir ■ kit pnei In u r.ipljit dneliitilni 
iriliinul llbitaiy uud Inlium.iiliiii kcnlur, 
•likh Ik atolluble lo all priwniiel wurk* 
ini In iho hrulih icirnres In ihr lealon 


l7ic Wentee reilQn sniris llumnshirf. 
itoiMi iiBd Hie ft\t ot winhi dM pen 
ol Wihshlre nnil Uum maliu arlmn hn-ue. 


Bnidhaitiploo. Pnrumnnih jitd Ihiiimr* 
initiAh. cnch wtih tie own errn HhiMir , 

M uleilun iwri mlllhiiii . ‘flirre me 
V ttraiiniresl piapuninK* Inr thi* cun* 
UnuinH nliKjIliin nl mrJk-,il nnd nliitr 
eiafl . u *cry active itiilalfU driierimcni 
le hMMd III Iha Rralonnl Ooerd Aiidin* 
•isiiil oMiari.ill die helm inrivuidnily 

iiird id III! ItlM-Nflvs III (lie iraliiii 

Appllialliui fiiims rruin Ihu .Seuuimv. 
lliahciiitl, Kiiiniry Unad, Winchrairi. 

lM«WUni dpylteuMs die unIimbw m 
I dephoue of tUu ihr Hraibnel llhraildn 
HI the RriMnnI t.lbrury. Sduiliampiidt 
tIenrrBi llfwmi:il iSoiilh.implon 71122i lor 
riiiibCf daialce rreutdiBi ihle p«tl* 
C'liikini daid : )l»i Mnv. It?! 

WIGTOWN COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

al-.NlUR LlRKAliY ASSlSrANT 
AM>lJcAnUN9 aia 


IfAifl 


.. ... intfjied 

Charier^ Ubrarlunt nr fro 
anlluia triulti t>> eimalnuili 
Fon of Sh.KIUR 

ANT dl Catieiiy L, 

StiMtnar. Tita duiln' o( ihe mu we 


from peruins 

nuilonii lot 111 * 

l.rBRAKy AitHiKI* 
ai Catieiiy Llbnry flradnuaiwi. 


SOLIHULL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE . 

Bima 


auhairiii. «ui| mibiMc aapeiloua 
^'bwtliu 'ueikuiati ud . appIkailoB 


UJPARiAt^ fi'giilrrt . ^ 
pwilbre. Jl hour* per natli. 

A.F.Ii. Miery renie Cl.wi I- 
accanMut M ac«, eegcilriice and 

* ^plKeiloA {onae fran ilio Regleinr. 




IAN MQIlIl 


suan ee 


I. LlrddU 
Id £i.^d 
I BitaltIUB. 




; UNIM<iUlYY COLLEGE 
■; LONDON 
..ilayi.V >a"ii?y Sr a^U^.A^^. 

leuitileiice and namal.or reletcei, 

LIBRARY TYPIST 

Keiiiiln'B. Im 'Inleinilua pbfilkiii 1 li| 
' (cenmiai ' tthiary. AppIMBH ntiiii be 
edwMtd 10 U.C.1:. '1 a -■ lpv<> .elwaM 


e EKSlTY OI' 
I'HarYDE 

tb b# »• ehajie oI tbe ('wlline 
BuUulni Jhon Lean CoUeuloa, end oh 
’ fot .llio Oeiaioffufna uepniifneeil. 
/kppUciuiti,.|li(iiiIir M LXnnei«d Ubto* 
iiU.' A dcaree WQidd be an addliioHl 
conkaMBdairM. 

LI.HH. 

Biey be olHalned lien 

id 

■BOW, Qj IXV. and 

' by the .auth Miy. 



verted apil inelodc tasponublltiy lor lupei. 
vtilnn and devclopmeni of ilio larvlce 
la Alltlnn and yaung ptopio In end out 
o( idUNl. 

Tho iMia d( tuiory appiieeble i« ihe 
PiMl le Cj,.e45.i;i.1M2 pn aHaum iijuall* 
n«d Lifariirlan’i teeiri. Normal N.J.r. 
eiifidiilout of smkr apply lluurine 
atirofiifliadailirn met be niadr avallaiqa 
ff itnuienl 

AppKaUaae, . eteibii ickvw ■ prraMitl 
aiM tuanielfmnl MUH, raiith<r «iyi iha 
iiamH and - Hdremee of i«p irferoe. 
ibooM be ledged wiih iho (.ouiity I irrk. 

JflT%3rS?2. " ^ 

. o* Rs.W'lUBON/ Ceunly Meflf. Couniy 
.Ullkce. Sun lireei. Siraniaer. 

I’HE POLYTECHNIC 
WOLYRRliAMriON 

library 

(Kosadyeriornifnii 

l«llTC'irceV' '”'‘‘'"'''»' « 

The Piilytrchnlr I Ibruri le nlnanlnu 10 
*L' otnafliiiifd Imue enitiii in 
f. 'll** iM iucteHlui caiu 

feiaM'lliSt'v .K?'o,Xr& s 

fiKwV^Wnt^lthS^irhr ;i" 

' SltMT^KhlLihC nn|e. II.Ml 10 C2.|te 
.Tqe.bilnlmuni lor maimed 


me )i hf.l4t 


■V hunliei pprilcnhiii and anplKu'loH loim 
(r^reiaM in- 2ml June. 19721. in 
;pe BllaUlMmut UBver. m 
webnie, Wotverhumpinii WVI iTV 


iioni ^ 
Pidi. 


S' rjs.’ 

f iciv Iff •«!«,' includM itirtBH. oitalbdDr 
1101 and' lubtlnBiopklPi. nainieriaiwe M 
tuiy . SJtiiuMr?- ■ WHnii. 'me. , 

nwiHtal,. .llbtDty baptikwe-miW .be 

■. 'Mid., iht pirec un.biiTfteiiee ^aef. utda 
•tlahei.<‘ bnnuel heiKday, «|iVtM|icd.'aMilt 
' :n tetiamai!l aseMiMkliiB River Thamoe; 

Maatiuy 10 FrMeyi. . . 


isn. 


^ .CITY OF .SWANSEA 


7: 


l<hatr' Seiitr,' Bmalni ilof. .X..T. iletag ' ”P * 

■■■ 

n. wl. 2 « bbL. SBS^lfe 


lie aim’ nilef-d 
' ekniiHiN» jd r 
loaok 
LiiAdun. 


._..uaii 

'ATIOIT 

era ' liiTlud .Iron 
fat HiB arpehmiaeat 

fS MiiVi • 

MN. IBM 'bvcieuliMi 
|baii ui re^ipref-a 
9. anvalopa, eenipiiCcd . 
reniiited a« la|« ib^ ■ 


EAST mOlNO Of 
YORKSHIRE 

• ApplicailHt me Ineiied for ibe fullow 
, log gwia 

:'-il>. RRANCP RBUBF LIBRARIAN, 

OllAy^ff'LVItKARIAM. Hcide. 

CUAAOB MOBtLB 
•URRAIIY, eeevnii a pleauiti niial uh. 

. 'te WhaeSieiJI'^^^ «"{ 

.alionitikPi.ror pcet 1, hr aaii ^ 11' 


Fbr'lpMi .. 

fla. UbiBilBiir Icale lit bar Tl,b.eB 


aalair 


iWteTT. 




l.lHRAliY assistant 



.WnieHik! Jiaiti tfkirrajiiuiuii ptoyldri 4 
' ibllligica rupM 
niomertfw pn 



.. Hgtiu a a . 

' tM nnieifrmiiL- - .. 

'ihe new'HiMber BrMgni 

"Mne^HtU bi*i3!ll 


] cpTmrv BOROUGH op 





1,'lbf lb 
annual 
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ivpi.^ 
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,'Bi Ihe deparnnoHs 

.-««vrr 

•BM az 
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Public und University 
Appointfiients 


Ilio tuuniriil Mpplkuni. wftrkion unJci 
Ihe dlireilnn of ibr luilunul llRiailnn. 
hill br repfcinl in prnmilt llbraiy und 
Inlumailiiif di*rvlrr> |n hi*jd>|iiiiilris tiiill 
intiiltril III rtlunuliie .mJ iiilnuiilklrfink 
lirjilli i.iir l.ibllllltk III tViMfx liiiliiJliiK 
eirbllnrs. rnHinn'Ki iiinllL-.tl uint Inr ml. 
mlniiiiriiiuii. pmonnel unit imujril plun- 
nloa irnniii. this pixi iirtri. nil unuuinl 
i>l<piiriiinii| in mirk In n rhillrnaini 
enrliumnrnl .iiid la help ■•Imi jnJ Jcir* 
hip nru airle lihrnrt und inliinniiiiPn 
‘eriilrrk Inf Ijiv brulib iclriivru. Inillvl- 
duel iLirjrch will hr rmuiiruiitil end ni- 
afdlii.iinl yllliin ihr Rmlitiiul I Iht.irt ulitl 
Inlurinaiiriii Krrticv mrafth |trnjrel. 11ie 
pirleriv'd iCdiilirmenii err lof u avlente 
utlraim jniidUule with p.iilleiiliii tiiicieai 
aitfl caperlriMr in uiecliil llhreibinehln. 
Rnihiieiestn. im Inquiiliiii mind nnri ihr 
ohitiiv lA ucvopl end dfixiop nrtv up. 
pfonchri to lnlurmiiili)ii hjnJIina nr 
Impofiiini. 


THE BmMINQHAM POST 
AND MAIL LTD. 

Raqulra a 

LIBRARIAN 

lOuuniiy. or altoui to bucoiiio. 
giialllluci, id Bred <* Ivl* infoimbtion 
eerviMi to adltocfal alaM ol tlia 
Blfinifiyliaiii Poal balwmn 17.30 
jiirl 01.00, five iilBfils n woek ; 
‘and to aasiinie anina raaponai- 
blliiy lor Ills phoiograpli lltirory. 

The Llbraiff. which haa a bIrII ol 9, 
lit In Ihe procaas of exianaivs la* 
oiBanlsallon. 

tetwy neooUabto, but probably. 
Wlililn range AP3/4 dapondlng on 1 
aeparlancB, and 8i>h)Kl lo annual' 
ravlaef. 

For Itiilliar details wrlle (0 ; 

O. M. Adams, A.L.A.| 

Chlaf Librarian, 

TUB BIRMINQHAM POST 
AND MAIL LTD., 

P. O. Bee IS, 

Colmora Circua, Slrmlnaham 
B4 BAX. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Yoiiiiij Lihnir) Assistunl, 
profenihly experienced, h 
rct[uirtx] in our Medioul 
Libniry. DutieB urc vunod 
end incliidu joiimal uirculii' 
linn, M(ui»'gtf. evioriKil liNin 
reciirdii and iirviwcri'ng un* 
(|iiiries. Exccllcnl uppor- 
liiihiy for .‘Kiinoonc wifflr* 
ing.to widuii ihuir experi- 
ence, povkihly before going 
let liiiirary .Sclioo], 

Salary sonic: £8.^0-14511. 

P sr .'inniim ; plus L.V.i 
Iciise write or tdc|ihonu 
Tor an Hpptiaiiicn fonii lu : 
Femumiel Dcpnrliiiciil 
Siindn/ rnidiicl.4 Ltd. 

4( Upiier Gnwvcnor Street' 
liundoii, >yi\ OAL 
Tel. 0M9<) 3931, Ext. 16 


VNIVKHSfTV COIJ.BGE 
OF CAKIHFF 

IKrjVRHMIlIF IN nut 
• DPFAH'IMFNl'UF FNdl.niH 

, APPIlt ATIONS air Inviird i«f |W’. 
;1UH •.sniF In Ilir ttrpiiiiinrfii u| nniliCi 
tim,i{l|fM» ehAuid Imvc ■iiihllllniloiiu in 
PpiUeli I liriaiiirc <if the I'nli eaii. Jinh 
VCUUHkI. * 

A|ipll(4iii.inu (riili 11, r nunire of three 
rrieMca abiiiild twrimt nni imn iluin 
fS" f' i.'** ROlsHar. lin|. 

UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW ENGLAND 

AHMIIIAI.f>. NF.W .smitll WAI.IIB 
I.FCTUIU«K~II|1V]0 Uy 

hiviicd lui I LF.c. 
' Iti insiORY rion ippllciinit 

ulS? rmi* MueJJhwwi'ni in Ihe Beldi ol 

eiMcmih eiMl NcyratrenilM'rnibn Rnalhh 
JSiimm*!!?*". iiweMrui 


epplieani mnii be able m cnmnicaec duty 
durlea I'cbriaiv. i97J. « o««i 

Condhlnite Indudc proeiilnn hir navel 

KSuXr '.r«bie'." ‘'rA; 

a^labla end crcdli may br ii 
ediiina eiudy leave rmfilrmcnt. 


iwffT Iw Bhuii aie 
— IV br iianiM tbr 


vmMevinvni* . . 

aelniy: Lcvuiiai— SA^n9> lo lAbJaii 
per annun make' fUee i*»eo incremra^ 
Funlicr inlomeilgn cna be nbiainN 
ifSS? ■ ^ywu****! ^•Cnmm.inarilih 
Unlvmhtu iamiv I JO' Uiicdon Kunatc. 

SrrToi- 107 ^ 8 *^ 1 **'’^ aelephnar Nm- 
l^^lirntbrna dm* M Iho l^id Jmm, 


Other Vacant 
Appointments 



UNIVERSITY OF HULL 

•V.’.'INDfexiN4 SYmM ■: 
;; ;; design. , ' 



IIUKHI'ION & I.EWES 
IIO.SIM I AI, iMAiNAtiKMKNT 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN 

RckiiiircJ In buncrvihc niul develop huspiin| librury 
vwtfH wutiui ilw ;vrc;v. llicrc urc hosniiaU in. 
Willi Ihc SiisM'.\ PoslBrailiialc Medical Centre (8rS 
Clencr:il Huapiliil). Cindidnlcs should be annro^ 
(liiiililicil (m alniiH tit i|uiilify) und able to drive a 
Previous e.xperience in :i medical ur biumcdiciil 
would ho :m iiilviintnKC but is not esseniinl 
wilhin (he scale lI,.^72-£2,052 per nnntiin, 

l-iirllier delaiJs und upplicaliun form from Ihe Cm 
S ecrclury, Hrixhliin &. Lewes Hosnitnl ManaK 
C ommillee, Royul Suxsex C ounty Haspiial Bri£ 
('lei.: Ilriuhlon fi(il55.) 

("losing iiulc for receipt of appliciilions 2nd Junt, 



"H 


Paddington Technical Collage 

Pitdilingimi Cittfen, W2 INB 
Applicalioits HIV iiiviliKl fiMii 

Chartered Librarians 


fur the posi of I.ibmriiin Ciradc (I (Deputy (jbnriifll^ 
Sa.lury 'uulu : £l,5nK Ut 12.874 pUin Ui4 ffuppiwwitH}! 
I.oiidoii weiuliliiig. } 

riirilu'i ihiriinilar.i mtl applwaivUt forms IroiHiheCItA' 
hi ilu (iinrnuirs (Ki'f. OfSFt. Tel. 01401 62H \ 

Closiii)} f/ii/r for m ript of compirint iipf^caiiM femi • 
5 Jiiiw. I'i72. 


Assistant Librarian/Market 
Information Officer 

lU ippointment ta with an Important Industrial Information 
cffitn In London, which provides llbraiy and information services 
Itfths Commercial Orssnisatfon of tho British Steel Corporation's 
Mp Mill! Division, end also for steel sheet usino Industries 
urii tt building, irsnsport, snBlneering eto. 

Thi work is Interastlng and varied, and Involves elassifylno, 
iktneting, prspBrailon of library end commercial bulletins, and 
fitting wHh Informstlon.work. 

CinifidBtea should possess A.LA. or similar qualifleetions. 
bpiitincs In dililfylno and markailnB information work would 

biwtitvsntSBS, 

jidt/y according to'qusIKIeslIon and experience. The modern 
dAcsj irs doas to Kings Cress and Euston Stations, end are also 
ffd Hived by the tube. There ft staff estaring In the building. 
GiMMlworUng conditions tre excellent. 

Pbsis writs for application fornv. quoting reference S.C.1 . to : 
Mr.PkThomse. 

Minsgsr. Commerolst Admlnlstrstlonr 
BRITIBH BTEEL CORPORATION. 

Strip MllleOlvltlen. 

IS! Sowar Street. London WC1 E EBB 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST BROMWICH 

CHIEF CATALOGUER 

(A.P.4 £1,932 to £2,199) 

Applications are invited h'om Chartered Llbrsrisre 
for the above post. The main duties virill be ie 
oataloQua all addltlarvs ta stack (bode (und 
£64,000] and to aiipervlea aocee^'onlng tnd 
proceasing. 

Applications together with the names' el No 
referees lo the Borough LIbrarlin, Town HsA 
West Bromwich. Closing dale: Slat May. ifTl 


Assistant 

Children’s Librarian 

^icaltons arc invited for the nost of Auistant 
Ctuldrcn's librarian. Librsirians^ Scale i£l,l40‘ 
£L9il per annum, plus London Wcighiing). Point 
d entry into die Scule will be in acuordance with 
qanliflcnlions nnd experience. 

Applications giving date of blrlh. qiinlinciilion.s 
iTid experience and the name ol one referee 
should be sent lo (he Borough Librnrlan. East 
Ham Ubnry, High Street South, London, ^ 
4£l, not later than the 29lh May,. 1972 

O. B SMITH. 
Town Clerk. 


LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 


LONDON 
BOROUGH OF 

NEWHAM 


CITY <M< ('AKI)ll'P PUHl/K' LIHKARIKB 
APPOINIlMhKrOP 

ASSISTAN'r UBRARJANS 
LiHIUKrAN GKADK TO £1|653 

ApplikSiliiins uiu invited fnini viiibihly qualified 
Uic abuvtf-iiumeil posts t« nil vaconcliM in < «nwl I IJw 
Jenurliuvnis ami Huinoli l.thnirics. Miiiinuini 
'iivlary lor L.A. fart 11 Hvaminallon Uw equivaltal) 
rur(tiurleiotl (.ibr4rian«JLl.54.5. 


.ApplisMtinn foinis may be obuiiied fiuni die M^f 
.Servluds and RaiuhIJ.shiheiu OlYU'er. City Hall, Oirdifl^-.'.| 
3ND anti slanilU he retiirnocl lo him widen 14 dip "| 
publiculion nf Idua uiiverthenieni. 


WEST LOTHIAN 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

LIBRARIAN 

AwpllciMons era lijvitsd for IDs 
P 09 ( fft . Schaal Utirartin at 
, btrrihbgow . AcaUaniy.. amiry : 
.Glwria.fed, LipilMins. . ei.gffS- 
' X1,933 phr annum, pari | ffagli- 
Iraiion Ejunimailon ar 2 or d 
Qroups fj( Raginliarian ai aquivi- 
lani, EI,lV4*fi.38B. A raspenal- 
bllliy alamanl ol £>M la psyabla. 
Application lorma. and (urihar 
pariicularf ara oDtalnabla lr|ni 
Iha Oiraeior of Eduaaiinn, County 
Bulldlngt. LlnHthgow.. Applica- 
tions ahouid be lodged' by Piiday. 
28lh May, .1972. 

J(]HN CALPEH. 
Oaunly Clorb, 

Ceunly BuKdlnga, 

UNUTHQOW: 


lOtlMIKllI : 
ffVHOPHmnniiiii* 

BRANCH lllfUM 


CULTURAL ENTERTAINMENTS 
ASSISTANT 

«,1M-£2,0J7 (A.P.3.) 

i IS.^ ‘ created position in a progressive Enler* 
; Department which undertakes a comprehensive 
FBtnmoieotaeiivUloi. 

eppileani will have ipedne ro.sponifbllfty 
Ij^culhirel aeuvIUcs, en^geimeni of artistes, Ualson 
1 sodoties and encouraging commercial 

[ wliriMlriaUponsorihlp of event*. . 

owrtime; oastJBl'VMr car allowance ; removal 
apnwiitt approved cases. 

ond furdter iwrricvfarx from CMef 
,lf'e/«M7oir J/ree/. London, SfilB 
^ (Tti 0l-g« 8888 &/. 227). Ciotfng dolt : 2nd June. 


£1,39Ml,»i lONDON BOROUGH OF GREENWICH 


U . ‘ , .''ABSI^tAlirr tlfRAtaAt^' •.■f' 

i.FwlHH.;.WOMm'< tafcL'bff 


; ''OF''WsrfMlN^R': 

.»* «a.Q7ft hia.v ■; 


iilp*: 


' 'NblnFsUkUbwIu 

BRANCH LIBURIAN 

ApplioalrQrta ara'lnvilad lor Iha 
wove poll tiom ihoaa who 
IwusMsdsd the LA. Raglalia- 
lion Eiapiinaiion or aapac:t lo 
po ao ■nerliy.' COailnanGim 
AF. Ht tt.iAih 
aeoording lo axpari- 
affeff, ale." ' ■ 

The Bienoli Libranr oaaiiad 

HV iBW •• - • 

apd 

•mdioopa 




Hienon Liarary .opanad 
4 is.piBaapntly ailiialad 
iftargi sound aapansnea 
eopa lor •nlttalfw. 
Nafsa'Miia tpinia Raiuia 
eutilltcailoMa; pitpdriM4 


The above 
for vacancies in.r“ 
service. ' ii 

Appileanis ' J 

ebly be Chartered iiw 

but oonsWerellon* 
given to ihoi» 

completed iheirflWW,- 

Lltottrtanahlpewi^Jffl 

Assistance wllh IJdiJJ] 
commodaiion 
expenses 
vlded.. 

AppllcsKon form ify 
Personnel 
hall. Londonderry, 
able by 3ie» Mey. ’I 

■ 

Dwuty Brt«f , 

Apptnaixiin «•« fijg^FlL , 

Kitiabii • J 2Jg '» 

paWte I'SrsfY 


BOROUGH OF HAVERING 

are Invited front approprlalaly , 
i *'l9Q candidates for the post of 

CATALOGUER 

the salare Scale AP IV/V (£1,932- 

ffihl further partfculare 

ktiJi I Ubrarian ^d Arts officer, Cen- 
* Romford, RM1 3AR. Closing 

??:?^'^une.i8r2. 


^Hty BpROOOH OP WEST BROMWICH 


^Bte£1A45-£1,982) 


^Map; NTTs. ’• 






Librarians 

posts are available In this expanding Library 
Which provides a wide range of services to 6,000 stall 
In Ihe newly formed Civil Aviation Authority. The 
Autnorny Is responsbile for the economic te^rvlcal, 
operalional, and safety regulation of civil aviation. 

Librarian : 

Bibliographical Services 

The eucceesful candidate will lead a team ol five staff 
(Including two Librarians) who will assist him In ordering, 
cataloguing and claesifying books and technical reports 
for the CAA Llbrarlea. 

He will also be responsible for ordering and oirculating 
psriodicela and the preparation of material for binding. 

This poet requires a person experienced In handling 
staff end resouroee. Applicants must have h^ a 
number of years' experience ee Chartered Librarians 
and a working knowledge of UDC and Co-ordinate Indexing 
systems would be sn advantcffle. 

8ale«y. Including London Weighting, £2,476-E2,e64. 
Annual leave 22 working days, rising to 30. 

Assistant Librarians 

Applications are Invited (or two posts. Dutips wHI be Ip 
one or more of the following areas : enquiry work, 
literature eearchlng, periodioale, teehnloal report 
Indexing. 

Cendidalea must (a) be Chartered Librarians or (b) 
have paesed the Part II or Postgraduate Profeesionel 
examinations of the Llbrsiy Assoolellon ; or (c) hold a 
Diploma or Degree in Llbrarlenshlp from a Britleh 
university. 

Starting salaiy, depending on age, qualifications and 
experience, £1,330-£t.620, rising to £2,325 Inclusive of 
London Weighting. Annual leave 20 working days, 
rising to 30 

Apply In writing (or an apptloaUon torm to *. The CIvtl 
Aviation Authority Personnel Branch, Room 613, 129 
Klngeway, London, WC2B BNN, quoting Reference 
EJ/1 87/083. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY- LIBRARY 


HOSPITAL 

LIBRARIAN 

RAMPTON HOSPITAL, near RETFORD, 
NOTTS. . 

Thla la ■ new post of exoepHenel respbntlbHfty. 

The Hospital and the County Librarian are eeeklng an 
experienced Cherlered Llbrerien who will preate a 
comprehensive and personel library servloe for 1,100 
patients and 600 elaff. Opportunities for research Into 
materiale tor an edubatlonel rehabilitation programme. 

Balmy : Benfor Officer 1 (£2,367-e2,766) wllh aptdal 
allowance, at present 8182 per annum. 

N.J.C. conditions apply. Casual oar user allowance. 
Aselslanoe with removal expenses. Excellent staff 

canteen, eporle facllltiM, bto. 

Further details from K. A. Stookham. County Librarian, 
County Hall, Weel Briifpfd, Nottingham, NG2 7QP, or 
telephone NoHloahtm 663366, Exi. 204. Closing aqle' 
for applIeaHonst 1 st June 1972. 




LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

AMlicalloiw M* InvIlMl tor lh« following poiU ki blW^entl UbririM 

DIVISiOHM. CHILDREN’S LIBRIIRIM 

KIRKBY DIVISibH 

Cm Ailoweicd avtlUblo. Qloturbinot alloiMaM |Mireb|a ,whart 

■pgro^io. 

Tdep^ 

QRSAT HARWOOD . DIVIBIQN 

ASSiSnNT DIVISIOHgl 
; . OHaDREN’S LlBiaiHANS 

H0MnisH. W0ll8l.eV «nd PENWORtWU DWI8IOII8 



UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 
SUDAN 

AppflcaUons are Invited tor the following posts:— 

(1) 2 LECTURESHIPS IN ENGLISH 

in Faculty of 
igllah Eteoar 
111 


Medlelno. The 


o( 


will be members 

%. . - 

linguBBe naaffi ol Ihoae atu- 
denla in retpsol or ina taxis used and Iha language eompeienct re- 


. . . upoinieea 

Engiiah dspartmant but will worK In Iha Paoully ol Medicine. Tneii 
duiiae will, coiulal of {■) leaching remedial English lo pra-cllnieai 
medioel aludsnti; |b) anaiyiliig Ina ‘ 


qulrad lo follow the coureoi and (oldevlaliig laeofting malarial oaiad 
on thla raaaarch. Teaching In thaTacultv of Medicine Is conducted 
In Engllali and the 160 aliidenta conoemao will have already obumod 
a oredil In EnglUh Languige In the Sudan Bchool Cerllllcala. Can- 
didatee ahouid have a good Honoura degree In Engliah or anoitier 
Language, a poaigraduata quallMoiUon In tapUed Ungulallca oi In a 
TEFL bealomduaia oourao Including Applied LTnguisika and 
Matarlala Producllon. They ihould alio have 2 or 3 yeara' experl- 


ence of leaching Enpllah to foreign eiudonia. 
Arable wouM be an etfvanUge. 


Soma Knowlodge of 


(2) 4 LECTURESHIPS IN ENGLISH 


In Faeulty ol Science. The ippoinieee will be members ol the Eng- 
lleh Department, but will almoal certainly work eaclualvoiy in ihe 
Faaulty ol Solenco. Their dullea will conalel el Isacfilng’ Bolaniiflo 
Engliah to Selenoo eiudenla. BpaolalEy prepared leeahlng nnaloriala 
bava already been srodiicad but the leebireri appolnied wiu be ex- 
peeled lo help In the Impnrvemenl end In iha properailoq ol luriher 


maierlelB daaignad Id Improve Uie etindard of wtitian 
AddWenally, tba laoturars will bo raquirod to eaalal wNh 
MJCh routine admlnlalrillva duties as arlBe from (hair work, s.g., pre- 


leachlng 
Engliah. 

HJCh . . 

paring eximlnallona, maintaining raaorda, dovlalng Engliah Le’nguaga 
laiia Candidaiee ahouid have a degree In EngllRh or a Fetaign 
Language and, II poailbla, a poalgraduate quallNcailon in loaching 
Engliah aa a Foreign Language, or in Applied llngulalloa. II would 
M uaelul It lacloreia knew aams Arable or had laughi Engliah In an 
Arablc-Rpeaklng couniry. Some knowledge ol Ine language of 
science would ba an advanlage, aa would experience En ihe pre- 
paraHon ol leaching maierlale for nen-Engilan-Speaklng aiudenia, 
Mon, ralhar than women, are prelerred, 

lalary aoale : £S1.600*E8S.MO p.a, (e8lBiE0.e6 llerllng). The 
Britleh Oovamment nwy Mipplomenl ealarlei and theae lupplaniBnla 
era Ounenily iindar review. By the nexi academic teeeien they 
would probably be In iha range ol Sl,2QQ-et,a6a p.a. (alerUngl (or 
a married appelnlee and £60C*ce75 p.a, (alerllng) for a alngre 
eMotnlea. There will alao be provlalon lor chifdren'a erfuceiren 
ellowaneea and holiday vlali paaiagea. Family patBagsa : varloua 
allewancaa ; mperannuallen achame ; annual ovareaa leave. 

Detatled appUcaltona (6 copleej namlns 3 referees by 
B June, 1672, lo 
tnler-Unlverally Council, 

60/91 Tottenham Court Road, 

Undon, W1P ODT, 

from whom psrtleulora are avaltable. 


THE LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON • 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT t LIBRARIES DIVISION 

UBRARIAN IN CHARiSE 
(NEW) CENTRAL LIBRARY 

Roqulreii fcom the ‘igT September next en experienced 
Chartered Librarian to help plan end stock end evOhtiJr 
ally to control all public eervice In Ihe new Central' 
Llbrary,dt;eroroompleUonlnml(}<1974. ’ 

• e«00.000 bvlldlrtg 

• InlagreWi) btoek 

• Dempular pfiirglng 

9 Sgbieoi •paoigiiai atan organiMiioii 

THE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE SHOULD 
HAVE: 

• Seven years ae ■ qualified Cbtrtared Lfbrerfan 
9 Preferably e Bood degree 

9 Managtrlal exporlartca In a lerg* piubno library 

• Thorough knowladje qf moitarn library laehnlquaa 

THE PERSONAL REWARDS WILL BE ; 

• Salary 60 (2) «2,871-C3,180 tnolualva ol London Wetghtlng, wllh 
etanfng ppini dependent upon quaiilleaUeikeand experience 

• 24 working deya' leave per annum plus 6 deya altar to yaaia 
Local Qovefnmanl Servlca 

• Canteen faclliirea 

• Removal expanoea .may be eonaldered 

• MortBiga feolMirea tor.heuta purohiae may ba available 
' fj Temporary houilrig ao^ihocittrcn may be ayallabto > 

Appiioiiffqn i’forpta and f^her hiformaUbn obtainable 
frarn'Roy Sffifth, P.LA., Borough Ubrarian, Manor Park 
Road. Suffbn, Surrey. Cloeinfl date 29th May 1972. 

T.;M. H. SCOTT 
. principal Chief oificer 



DON BOROUQH 

feHAM'^r: 


LIBRARIAN (R posts) 


APS 

■J[!%Brterad Libra^atis recidired ,to assfot tn proVIdlrig a 
ccmptiuieiisivie and eOlGlcn( library seiiricO wilhin en arn 
. ipEthe'^oroUgh. .--.t-'' * '• 

Applicatfon £6roi|' returhalbta by 29:5.:l2 and (till deteili 



rg*" ? ? . ' r 
















